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CHAPTER I 
ey HERE is a midland city 


in the heart of fair, open 

country, a dirty and 

= wonderful city nesting 

\dingily in the fog of 

“its own smoke. The 

stranger must feel the 

dirt before ws feels the wonder, for the 

dirt will be upon him instantly. It will 

be upon him and within him, since he 

must breathe it, and he may care for 

no further proof that wealth is here bet- 

ter loved than cleanliness, but whether 

he cares or not, the negligently tended 

streets incessantly press home the point, 

and so do the flecked and grimy citizens. 

At a breeze he must smother in whirl- 

pools of dust, and if he should decline at 

any time to inhale the smoke he has the 
meager alternative of suicide. 

The smoke is like the bad breath of a 
giant panting for more and more riches. 
He gets them and pants the fiercer, 
smelling and swelling prodigiously. He 
has a voice, a hoarse voice, hot and 
rapacious, trained to one tune: “ Wealth! 
[ will get Wealth! I will make Wealth! 
I will sell Wealth for more Wealth! My 
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house shall be dirty, my garment shall 
be dirty, and I will foul my neighbor so 
that he cannot be clean—but I will get 
Wealth! There shall be no clean thing 
about me: my wife shall be dirty and 
my child shall be dirty, but I will get 
Wealth!” And yet it is not wealth that 
he is so greedy for: what the giant really 
wants is hasty riches. To get these he 
squanders wealth upon the four winds, 
for wealth is in the smoke. 

Not quite so long ago as a generation 
there was no panting giant here, no 
heaving, grimy city; there was but a 
pleasant big town of neighborly people 
who had understanding of one another, 
being, on the whole, much of the same 
type. It was a leisurely and kindly 
place—“homelike,” it was called—and 
when the visitor had been taken through 
the State Asylum for the Insane and 
made to appreciate the view of the ceme- 
tery from a little hill, his host’s duty as 
Baedeker was done. The good burghers 
were given to jogging comfortably about 
in phaetons or in surreys for a family 
drive on Sunday. No one was very rich; 
few were very poor; the air was clean 
and there was time to live. 

But there was a spirit abroad in the 
All Rights Reserved. 
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land, and it was strong here as elsewhere 

a spirit that had moved in the depths 
of the American soil and labored there, 
sweating, till it stirred the surface, rove 
the mountains, and emerged, tangible 
and monstrous, the god of all good 
American hearts— Bigness. And that 
god wrought the panting giant. 

In the souls of the burghers there had 
always been the profound longing for 
size. Year by year the longing in- 
creased until it became an accumulated 
force: We must © “a 
Big! We must t 
means Money! An 
happen; their longi 
Will. We must | 
Bigger! Get peopl 
here! Bribe them! 
coming, if you mi 
Shout them into cor 
into coming! Any 
kinds of people! \ 

Blow! Boost! Br: 
finder! Scream anc 
High: Bigness is pa 
Bigness is love ar 
ness! Bigness is | 
Bigness! 

They got it. Fro 

eople came; thinly 
~~ faster and fast 
thicker swarms as tl 
by. White people ci 
ple and brown peopl 
the negroes came fro 
thousands and thot 
by other thousands a 
than they could di 
quarters -of the eartl 
the broken and the 1 
and the wild—Germ 
Hungarians, Scotch, 
French, Swiss, Sw 
Greeks, Poles, Russi.,-...,.....-. 
tians, Armenians, Rumanians, 
ans, Servians, Persians, Syrians, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Turks, and every hybrid 
that these could propagate. And if 
there were no Eskimos nor Patagonians, 
what other human strain that earth 
might furnish failed to swim and bubble 
in this crucible? 

With Bigness came the new machinery 
and the rush; the streets began to roar 
and rattle, the houses to tremble; the 
pavements were worn under the tread of 


hurrying multitudes. The old, leisure! 
quizzical look of the faces was lost 
something harder and warier; and 
cockney type began to emerge disce: 
ibly—a cynical young mongrel, bar| 
ric of feature, muscular and cunnin; 
dressed in good fabrics fashioned appa 
ently in imitation of the sketches draw 
by newspaper comedians. The fema 
of his kind came with him—a pale gi: 
shoddy and a little rouged; and the 
communicated in a nasal argot. mail 





omune amu cicy rorpaue cigarettes” to 
smoke. They made laws for all things 
and forgot them immediately; though 
sometimes they would remember, after 
a while, and hurry to make new laws that 
the old laws should be enforced—and 
then forgot both new and cld. Wher- 
ever enforcement threatened Money o1 
Votes—or wherever it was too much 
bother—it became a joke. Influence 
was the law. 

So the place grew. And it grew 
strong. 
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Straightway when he came, each man 
ll to the same worship: 


ive me of thyself, O Bigness: 
ywer to get more power! 
tiches to get more riches! 
jive me of thy sweat that | may sweat 
more! : 
Give me Bigness to get more Bigness to 
my self, 
O Bigness, for Thine is the Power and the 
Glory! And there is no end but Bigness, 
ever and farever! 
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demanded some 
sing Bibbs. He 
inwonted vehe- 
exchange names 


~-—«—~ ommune was one OF 
his great enthusiasms; he laughed at a 
committee of plaintive housewives who 
called to beg his aid against it. “Smoke 
means good health,” he told them jovi- 
ally, “it makes the people wash more. 
They have to wash so much they wash 
off the microbes. You go home and 


ask your husbands what smoke puts in 
their pockets out of the pay-roll—and 
you'll come around next time to get 
me to turn out more smoke instead of 
chokin’ it off!’ 

It was Narcissism in him to love the 
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he saw his reflection in it; 


city So well; 
and, like it, he was grimy, big, careless, 
rich, strong, and unquenchably optimis- 
tic. From the deepest of his inside all 
the way out, he believed 1 it was the finest 


city in the world. “Finest” was his 
word. He thought of it as his city as he 
thought of his family as his family; 
and just as he profoundly believed his 
city to be the finest city in the world, 
sa did he h-lL--- 1b" family to be—in 
—the finest family 
matter of fact, he 
t knowing about 


a musing sort of 
nd considered the 
"of the family. 
st dangerous and 
years, when the 
e father took his 
-nourished baby, 
only lengthwise, 
Idhood. At his 
mitted for life to 
zh lack of imagi- 
part, for though 
me, she had no 
but it was “her 
by, and, as she 
ouldn’t think of 
d at all!” She 


t one day when 


‘oscoe Conkling 

oldest, James 

ipon being re- 

the cellar and 

of that day. 

And the cook, descending toward dusk, 

reported that he had vanished; but a 

search revealed that he was in the coal- 

pile, completely covered and still bur- 

rowing. Removed by force and carried 

up-stairs, he maintained a cryptic de- 

meanor, refusing to utter a syllable of 

explanation, even under the lash. This 

obvious thing was wholly a mystery to 

both parents; the mother was non- 

plussed, failed to trace and connect; and 

the father regarded his son as a stubborn 

and mysterious fool, an impression not 
effaced as the years went by. 
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land, and it was strong here as elsewhere 

a spirit that had moved in the depths 
of the American soil and labored there, 
sweating, till it stirred the surface, rove 
the mountains, and emerged, tangible 
and monstrous, the god of all good 
American hearts — Bigness. And that 
god wrought the panting giant. 

In the souls of the burghers there had 
always been the profound longing for 
size. Year by year the longing in- 
creased until it became an accumulated 
force: We must Grow! We must be 
Big! We must be Bigger! Bigness 
means Money! And the thing began to 
happen; their longing became a mighty 
Will. We must be Bigger! Bigger! 
Bigger! Get people here! Coax them 
here! Bribe them! Swindle them into 
coming, if you must, but get them! 
Shout them into coming! Deafen them 
into coming! Any kind of people; all 
kinds of people! We must be Dieser! 


Blow! Boost! Brag! Kill the fault- 
finder! Screan: and bellow to the Most 
High: Bigness is patriotism and honor! 
Bigness is love and life and happi- 
ness! Bigness is Money! We want 
Bigness! 

They got it. From all the states the 


eople came; thinly at first, and slowly, 
ee faster and faster, in thick 
thicker swarms as the quick years t 
by. White people came, and black peo- 
ple and brown people and yellow people; 
the negroes came from the South by the 
thousands and thousands, multiplying 
by other thousands and thousands faster 
than they could die. From the four 
quarters -of the earth the people came, 
the broken and the unbroken, the tame 
and the wild—Germans, Irish, Italians, 
Hungarians, Scotch, Welsh, English, 
French, Swiss, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Greeks, Poles, Russian Jews, Dalma- 
tians, Armenians, Rumanians, Bulgari- 
ans, Servians, Persians, Syrians, Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Turks, and every hybrid 
that these could propagate. And if 
there were no Eskimos nor Patagonians, 
what other human strain that earth 
might furnish failed to swim and bubble 
in this crucible? 

With Bigness came the new machinery 
and the rush; the streets began to roar 
and rattle, the houses to tremble; the 
pavements were worn under the tread of 


hurrying multitudes. The old, leisure! 
quizzical look of the faces was lost 
something harder and warier; and 
cockney type began to emerge disce: 
ibly—a cynical young mongrel, barb 
ric of feature, muscular and cunnin 
dressed in good fabrics fashioned appa 
ently in imitation of the sketches dray 
by newspaper comedians. The fema 
of his kind came with him—a pale gi: 
shoddy and a little rouged; and the« 
communicated in a nasal argot, main! 
insolences and elisions. Nay, the con 
mon speech of the people showed chang: 
in place of the old midland vernacular, 
irregular but clean, and not unwhol 
somely drawling, a jerky dialect of 
coined metaphors began to be heard, 
held together by gunnas and gottas and 
much fostered by the public journals. 

Temptation and ruin were ready com- 
modities on the market for purchase by 
the venturesome; highwaymen walked 
the streets at night and sometimes killed; 
snatching thieves were busy everywhere 
in the dusk; while house-breakers were 
a common apprehension and frequent 
reality. Life itself was somewhat safer 
from intentional destruction than it was 
in medieval Rome during a faction war 
—though the Roman murderer was more 
like to pay for his deed—but death or 
mutilation beneath the wheels lay in 
ambush at every crossing. 

The politicians let the people make 
all the laws they liked; it did not matter 
much, and the taxes went up, which is 
good for politicians. Law-making was a 
pastime of the people; nothing pleased 
them more. Singular fermentation of 
their humor, they even had laws for- 
bidding dangerous speed. More mar- 
velous still, they had a law forbidding 
smoke! They forbade chimneys to 
smoke and they forbade cigarettes to 
smoke. They made laws for all things 
and forgot them immediately; though 
sometimes they would remember, after 
a while, and hurry to make new laws that 
the old laws should be enforced—and 
then forgot both new and old. Wher- 
ever enforcement threatened Money or 
Votes—or wherever it was too much 
bother—it became a joke. Influence 
was the law. 

So the place grew. And it grew 
strong. 
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Straightway when he came, each man 
|| co the same worship: 
ve me of thyself, O Bigness: 
ower to get more power! 
diches to get more riches! 
sive me of thy sweat that | may sweat 
more! 
Give me Bigness to get more Bigness to 
myself, 
O Bigness, for Thine is the Power and the 
Glory! And there is no end but Bigness, 
ever and forever! 


CHAPTER II 


HE Sheridan Building was the 
z biggest sky-scraper; the Sheridan 

Trust Company was the biggest of 
its kind, and Sheridan himself had been 
the biggest builder and breaker and 
truster and buster under the smoke. He 
had come from a country cross-roads, at 
the beginning of the growth, and he had 
gone up and down in the booms and 
relapses of that period, but each time 
he went down he rebounded a little 
higher, until finally, after a year of over- 
work and anxiety—the latter not de- 
creased by a chance, remote but possible, 
of recuperation from the former in the 
penitentiary—he found himself on top, 
with solid substance under his feet; and 
thereafter “‘played it safe.” But his 
hunger to get was unabated, for it was 
in the very bones of him and grew 
hercer. 

He was the city incarnate. He loved 
it, calling it God’s country, as he called 
the smoke Prosperity, breathing the 
dingy cloud with relish. And when soot 
fell upon his cuff he chuckled; he could 
have kissed it. “It’s good! It’s good!” 
he said, and smacked his lips in gusto. 
“Good, clean soot; it’s our life-blood, 
God bless it!’ The smoke was one of 
his great enthusiasms; he laughed at a 
committee of plaintive housewives who 
called to beg his aid against it. ‘Smoke 
means good health,” he told them jovi- 
ally, “it makes the people wash more. 
They have to wash so much they wash 
off the microbes. You go home and 
ask your husbands what smoke puts in 
their pockets out of the pay-roll—and 
you'll come around next time to get 
me to turn out more smoke instead of 
chokin’ it off!” 

It was Narcissism in him to love the 


city so well; he saw his reflection in it; 
and, like it, he was grimy, big, careless, 
rich, strong, and unquenchably optimis- 
tic. From the deepest of his inside all 
the way out, he believed it was the finest 
city in the world. “Finest” was his 
word. He thought of it as his city as he 
thought of his family as his family; 
and just as he profoundly believed his 
city to be the finest city in the world, 
so did he believe his family to be—in 
spite of his son Bibbs—the finest family 
in the world. As a matter of fact, he 
knew nothing worth knowing about 
either. 

Bibbs Sheridan was a musing sort of 
boy, poor in health, and considered the 
failure—the “odd one’’—of the family. 
Born during that most dangerous and 
anxious of the early years, when the 
mother fretted and the father took his 
chance, he was an ill-nourished baby, 
and grew meagerly, only lengthwise, 
through a feeble childhood. At his 
christening he was committed for life to 
“Bibbs” mainly through lack of imagi- 
nation on his mother’s part, for though 
it was her maiden name, she had no 
strong affection for it; but it was “her 
turn” to name the baby, and, as she 
explained later, she “couldn’t think of 
anything else she liked at all!” She 
offered this explanation one day when 
the sickly boy was nine and after a 
long fit of brooding had demanded some 
reason for his name’s being Bibbs. He 
requested then, with unwonted vehe- 
mence, to be allowed to exchange names 
with his older brother, Roscoe Conkling 
Sheridan, or with the oldest, James 
Sheridan, Junior, and, upon being re- 
fused, went down into the cellar and 
remained there the rest of that day. 
And the cook, descending toward dusk, 
reported that he had vanished; but a 
search revealed that he was in the coal- 
pile, completely covered and still bur- 
rowing. Removed by force and carried 
up-stairs, he maintained a cryptic de- 
meanor, refusing to utter a syllable of 
explanation, even under the lash. This 
obvious thing was wholly a mystery to 
both parents; the mother was non- 
plussed, failed to trace and connect; and 
the father regarded his son as a stubborn 
and mysterious fool, an impression not 
effaced as the years went by. 
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At twenty-two Bibbs was physically 
no more than the outer scaffolding of a 
man, waiting for the building to begin 
inside—a long-shanked, long-faced, rick- 
ety youth, sallow and hollow and hag- 

gard, dark-haired and dark-eyed, with a 
ene expression of countenance; in- 
deed, at first sight of Bibbs Sheridan a 
stranger might well be solicitous, for he 
seemed upon the point of tears. But 
to a slightly longer gaze, not grief, but 
mirth was revealed as his emotion; while 
a more searching scrutiny was propor- 
tionately more puzzling —he seemed 
about to burst out crying or to burst out 
laughing, one or the other, inevitably, 
but it was impossible to decide which. 
And Bibbs never, on any occasion of his 
life, either laughed aloud or wept. 

He was a “disappointment” to his 
father. At least that was the parent’s 
word—a confirmed and establishe d word, 
after his first attempt to make a “busi- 
ness man” of the boy. He sent Bibbs to 
‘begin at the bottom and learn from the 
ground up” in the machine-shop of the 
Sheridan Automatic Pump Works, and 
at the end of six months the family 


physician sent Bibbs to begin at the 
bottom and learn from the ground up in 


a sanitarium. 

“You needn’t worry, mamma,” Sher- 
idan told his wife. ‘There’s nothin’ the 
matter with Bibbs except he hates work 
so much it makes him sick. J put him 
in the machine-shop, and 1 guess I know 
what I’m doin’ about as well as the next 
man. Ole Doc Gurney always was one 
o’ them nutty alarmists. Does he 
think I’d do anything ’d be bad for 
my own flesh and blood? He makes 
me tired!” 

Anything except perfectly definite 
health or perfectly definite disease was 
incomprehensible to Sheridan. He had 
a genuine conviction that lack of phy- 
sical persistence in any task involv- 
ing money must be due to some subtle 
weakness of character itself, to some 
profound shiftlessness or slyness. He 
understood typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
and appendicitis—one had them, and 
either died or got over them and went 
back to work—but when the word “ner- 
vous” appeared in a diagnosis he becaine 
honestly suspicious: he had the feeling 
that there was something contemptible 
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about it; that there was a nigger in t! 
wood-pile somewhere. 

“Look at what J did at his ag: 
Why, when I was twenty years ol 
wasn’t I up every morning at fo 
o'clock choppin’ wood—yes! and out | 
the dark and the snow—to build a fi: 
in a country grocery-store? And he: 
Bibbs has to go and have a doctor b 
cause he can’t— Pho! it makes m 
tired! If he’d gone at it like a man h 
wouldn’t be sick.” 

He paced the bedroom—the usual set 
ting for such parental discussions—i: 
his nightgown, shaking his big, grizzled 
head and gesticulating to his bedded 
spouse. “My Lord! ’’ he said. “If ; 
little, teeny bit o’ work like this is to 
much for him, why, he ain’t fit for any 
thing! It’s nine-tenths i imagination, and 
the rest of it—well, I won’t say it’ 
deliberate, but I would like to know just 
how much of it’s put on!” 

“Bibbs didn’t want the doctor,” said 
Mrs. Sheridan. “It was when he was 
here to dinner that night, and noticed 
how he couldn’t eat anything. Honey, 
you better come to bed.” 

“Eat!” he snorted. “Eat! It’s work 
that makes men eat! And it’s imagi- 

nation that keeps people from eatin’. 
Busy men don’t get time for that kind 
of imagination; and there’s another 
thing you'll notice about good health, if 
you'll take the trouble to look around 
you, Mrs. Sheridan: busy men haven't 
got time to be sick and they don’t get 
sick. You just think it over and you'll 
findthat ninety-nine per cent. of the 
sick-people you know are either women 
or loafers. Yes, ma’am!” 

“Honey,” she said again, drowsily, 
“you better come to bed.” 

“Look at the other boys,” 
band bade her. “Look at Jim and 
Roscoe. Look at how they work! There 
isn’t a shiftless bone in their bodies. 
Work never made Jim or Roscoe sick. 
Jim takes half the load off my shoulders 
already. Right nov: there isn’t a harder- 
workin’, brighter business man in this 
city than Jim. I’ve pushed him, but he 
give me somep ’n to push against. You 
can’t push ‘nervous dyspepsia’! And 
look at Roscoe; just Jook at what that 
boy’s done for himself, and barely twen- 
ty-seven years old—married, got a fine 


her hus- 
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ife, and ready to build for himself with 
s own money, when I| put up the New 
louse for you and Edie.” 

‘Papa, you "ll catch cold in your bare 
et,” she murmured. “You better 
ome to bed.” 

‘And I’m just as proud of Edie, for a 
irl,” he continued, emphatically, “as 
| am of Jim and Roscoe for boys. She'll 
nake some man a mighty good wife 
when the time comes. She’s the pretti- 
est and talentedest girl in the United 
States! Look at that poem she wrote 
when she was in school and took the 
prize with; it’s the best poem I ever 
read in my life, and she’d never even 
tried to write one before. It’s the finest 
thing I ever read, and R. T. Bloss said 
so, too; and I guess he’s a good enough 
literary judge for me—turns out more 
advertisin’ liter’cher than any man in 
this city. I tell you she’s smart! Look 
at the way she worked me to get me to 
promise the New House—and I guess 
you had your finger in that, too, mam- 
ma! This old shack’s good enough for 
me, but you and little Edie Il have to 
have your way. I'll get behind her and 
push her same as I will Jim and Roscoe. 
| tell you I’m mighty proud o’ them 
three childre n! But Bibbs—’” He 
paused, shaking his head. ‘‘Honest, 
mamma, when I talk to men that got 

/ their boys doin’ well and worth their 
salt, why I have to keep my mind on 
Jim and Roscoe and forget about Bibbs.” 

Mrs. Sheridan tossed her head fret- 
fully upon the pillow. “You did the 
best you could, papa,” she said, impa- 
tiently, ““so come to bed and quit re- 
proachin’ yourself for it.” 

He glared at her indignantly. ‘‘Re- 

—_ ‘nm reel? /?? : T ain’ 
proachin’ myself’!”’ he snorted. ‘“‘I ain’t 
doin’ anything of the kind! What in the 
name o’ goodness would I want to re- 
proach myself for? And it wasn’t the 
“best J could.’ either. It was the best 
anybody could! I was givin’ him a 
chance to show what was in him and 
make a man of himself—and here he 
goes and gets ‘nervous dyspepsia’ on 


He went to the old-fashioned gas- 
fixture, turned out the light, and mut- 
tered his way morosely into bed. 

“What?” said his wife crossly, both- 
ered by a subsequent mumbling. 
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‘More like hook-worm, I said,” he 
explained, speaking louder. “J don’t 
know what to do with him!” 


CHAPTER III 
£3 ‘earning fre at the beginning and 


learning from the ground up was 

a long course for Bibbs 
sanitarium, with milk and zwieback 
as the basis of instruction; and the 
months were many and tiresome before 
he was considered near enough gradua- 
tion to go for a walk leaning on a nurse 
and a cane. ‘These and subsequent 
months saw the planning, the building, 
and the completion of the New House; 
and it was to that abode of Bigness that 
Bibbs was brought when the cane, with- 
out the nurse, was found sufficient to 
his support. 

Edith met him at the station. 
well, Bibbs!” she said, as he came slowly 
through the gates, the last of all the 
travelers rat that train. She gave his 
hand a brisk little shake, averting her 


at the 


“Well, 


eyes after a quick glance at him, and 
turning at once toward the passage to 
“Do you think they ought 
You certainly 


? 


the street. 
let you come? 


to ’ve 
don’t look well!” 

“But I certainly do look better,” he 
returned in a voice as slow as his gait; 
a drawl that was a necessity, for when 
Bibbs tried to speak quickly he stam- 
mered. ‘Up to about a month ago it 
took two people to see me. They had 
to get me in a line between ’em!” 

Edith did not turn her eyes directly 
toward him again, after her first quick 
glance; and her expression, in spite of 
her, showed a faint, troubled distaste, 
the look of a healthy person pressed by 
some obligz ation of business to visit a 

“bad” ward in a hospital. She was 
nineteen, fair and slim, with smail, un- 
equal features, but a prettiness of color 
and a brilliancy of eyes that created a 
total impression close upon beauty. Her 
movements were eager and restless: 
there was something about her, as kind 
old ladies say, that was very sweet; and 
there was something that was hurried 
and breathless. This was new to Bibbs; 
it was a perceptible change since he had 
last seen her, and he bent upon her a 
steady, whimsical scrutiny as they stood 
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at the curb, waiting for an automobile 
across the street to disengage itself from 
the trafhc. 

“That’s the new 
“Everything’s new. We've got four 
now, besides Jim’s. Roscoe’s got two.” 

“Edith, you look—” he began, and 
paused. 

“Oh, we're all well,” she said, briskly; 
and then, as if something in his tone 
had caught her as significant, “Well, 
how do | look, Bibbs?’ 

“You look—” He paused again, tak- 
ing in the full-length of her—her trim, 
brown shoes, her scant, tapering, rough 
skirt, and her coat of brown and green, 
her long green tippet and her mad little 
rough hat in the mad mode—all suited 
to the October day. 

“How do I look?” she insisted. 

“You look,” he answered, as his ex- 
amination ended upon an_ incrusted 
watch of platinum and enamel at her 
wrist, “‘you look—expensive!” That 


car,” she said. 


was a substitute for what he had in- 
tended to say, for her constraint and 
preoccupation, manifested particularly 
in her keeping her direct glance away 
from him, did not seem to grant the 


privilege of impulsive intimacies. 

“T expect I am!” she laughed, and 
sidelong caught the direction of his 
glance. “Of course I oughtn’t to wear 
it in the daytime—it’s an evening thing, 
for the theater—but my day wrist-watch 
is out of gear. Bobby Lamhorn broke 
it yesterday; he’s a regular rowdy, some- 
times. Do you want Claus to help you 


m?” 

“Oh no,” said Bibbs. “I’m alive.” 
And after a fit of panting subsequent 
to his climbing into the car unaided, he 
added, “Of course I have to teil people!’’ 

“We only got your telegram this 
morning,” she said, as they began to 
move rapidly through the “ wholesale dis- 
trict” neighboring the station. ‘‘ Moth- 
er said she’d hardly expected you this 
month.” 

“They seemed to be through with me 
up there in the country,” he explained, 
gently. “At least they said they were, 
and they wouldn’t keep me any long- 
er, because so many really sick people 
wanted to get in. They told me to go 
home—and I didn’t have any place else 
to go. It’ll be all right, Edith; I'll 
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sit in the woodshed until after da: 
every day.” 

“Pshaw!” She laughed brusque! 
“Of course we're all of us glad to ha 
you back.” 

“Yes?” he said. “Father?” 

“Of course! Didn’t he write and t 
you to come home?” She did not tu 
to him with the question. All the whi 
she rode with her face directly forwar: 

“No,” he said, “father hasn’t writ 
ten.” 

She flushed a little. “I expect yo 
think J ought to’ve written sometiny 
or one of the boys—” 

“Oh no; that was all right.” 

“You can’t think how busy we’ve al 
been, this year, Bibbs. I often planned 
to write—and then just as I was going 
to, something would turn up. And I’m 
sure it’s been just the same way with 
Jim and Roscoe. Of course we knevy 
mamma was writing often, and—” 

“Of course!” he said, readily. “There's 
a chunk of coal fallen on your glove, 
Edith. Better flick it off before :t 
smears. My word! I'd almost forgot- 
ten how sooty it is here.” 

“We've been having very bright 
weather this month—for us.” She blew 
the flake of soot into the air, seeming 
relieved. 

He looked up at the dingy sky, 
wherein hung the disconsolate sun like 
a cold tin pan nailed up in a smoke- 
house, by some lunatic, for a decoration. 
“Yes,” said Bibbs. “It’s very gay.” 
A few moments later, as they passed a 
corner, “Aren’t we going home?” he 
asked. 

“Why, yes! Did you want to go 
somewhere else first?” 

“No. Your new driver’s taking us 
out of the way, isn’t he?” 
“No. This is right. 

straight home.” 

*‘But we’ve passed the corner. 
always turned—” 

“Good gracious!” she cried. “Didn't 
you know we’d moved? Didn’t you 
know we were in the New House?” 

“Why, no!” said Bibbs. “Are you?” 

“We've been there a month! Good 
gracious! Didn’t you know—” She 
broke off, flushing again, and then went 
on, hastily: “‘Of course, mamma’s never 
been so busy in her life; we all haven't 


We're going 


We 
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| time to do anything but keep on the 

p. Mamma couldn’t even come to 

e station to-day. 

is business friends and people from 

ound the old house neighborhood 
ming to-night for a big dinner and 
house-warming —dreadful kind of peo- 
e—but mamma’s got it all on her 
ands. She’s never sat down a mint: 
nd if she did, Papa would have we 
ip again before— 
“Of course,” = Bibbs. “Do you 
like the new place, Edith?” 

“T don’t like some of the things father 

ld have in it, but it’s the finest house 
in town, and that ought to be good 
enough for me! Papa bought one thing 
| like—a view of the Bay of Naples in 
oil that’s perfectly beautiful; it’s the 
first thing you see as you come in the 
front hall, and it’s eleven feet long. 
But he would have that old fruit picture 
we had in the Murphy Street house 
hung up in the new dining-room. You 
remember it—a table and a watermelon 
sliced open, and a lot of rouged-looking 
apples and some shiny lemons, with two 
dead prairie-chickens on a chair? He 
bought it at a furniture-store years and 
years ago, and he claims it’s a finer pic- 
ture than any they saw in the museums 
that time he took mamma to Europe. 
But it’s horribly out of date to have 
those things in dining-rooms, and I 

caught Bobby Lamhorn giggling at it; 
aa Sibyl made fun of it, too, with 
Bobby, and then told papa she agreed 
with him about its being such a fine 
thing, and said he did just right to insist 
on having it where he wanted it. She 
makes me tired! Sibyl!” 

Edith’s first constraint with her 
brother, amounting almost to awkward- 
ness, vanished with this theme, though 
she still kept her full gaze always to the 
front, even in the extreme ardor of her 
denunciation of her sister-in-law. 

“ Sibyl!” she repeated, with such heat 
and vigor that the name seemed to 
strike fire on her lips. ‘I'd like to know 
why Roscoe couldn’t have married some- 
body from here that would have done us 
some good! He could have got in with 
Bobby Lamhorn years ago just as well 
as now, and Bobby ’d have introduced 
him to the nicest girls in town, but in- 

tead of that he had to go and pick up 


Papa’s got some of 


this Sibyl Rink! I met some awfully 
nice people from her town, when mamma 
and | were at Atlantic City last spring, 
and not one had ever even heard of the 
Rinks! Not even heard of ’em!” 

“I thought you were great friends 
with Sibyl,” Bibbs said. 

“Up to the time I found her out!” 
the sister returned with continuing 
vehemence. “I’ve found out some things 
about Mrs. Roscoe Sheridan lately—” 

‘It’s only lately?” 

“Well—” Edith hesitated, her lips 
setting primly. ‘Of course, I always did 
see that she never cared the snap of her 
little hnger about Roscoe!” 

“It seems,” said Bibbs, in laconic pro- 
test, “‘that she married him.” 

The sister emitted a shrill cry, to be 
interpreted as contemptuous laughter, 
and in her emotion spoke too impul- 
sively: “W hy, she’d have married you! 

“No, no,” he said; “‘she couldn’t be 
that bad!” 

“I didn’t mean—” 
tered. “I only 
mean—” 

“Never mind, Edith,” he consoled 
her. “You see, she couldn’t have mar- 
ried me, because | didn’t know her; and 
besides, if she’s as mercenary as all that 
she’d have been too clever. The head 
doctor even had to lend me the money 
for my ticket home.” 

“I didn’t mean anything unpleasant 
about you,” Edith babbled. “I only 
meant I thought she was the kind of 
girl who was so simply crazy to marry 
somebody she’d have married anybody 
that asked her.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Bibbs; “it’s all 
straight.”” And, perceiving that his sis- 
ter’s expression was that of a person 
whose adroitness has set matters per- 
fectly to rights, he chuckled silently. 

“Roscoe’s perfectly lovely to her,” 
she continued, a moment later. “Too 
lovely! If he’d wake up a little and lay 
down the law, some day, like a man, I 
guess she’d respect him more and learn 
to behave herself!” 

*** Behave ’?” 

“Oh, well, I mean she’s so insincere,” 

said Edith, characteristically evasive 
when it came to stating the very point 
to which she had led, and in this not 
unique of her sex. 


she began, flus- 
meant— I[ didn’t 
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Bibbs contented himself with a non- 
committal gesture. “Business is crawl- 
ing up the old streets,” he said, his long, 
tremulous hand indicating a vasty struc- 
ture,in course of erection. ‘ The board- 
ing-houses come first and then the—” 

“That isn’t for shops,” she informed 
him. “That’s a new investment of 
papa’s—the ‘Sheridan Apartments.’ ” 

“Well, well,” he murmured. “I sup- 
posed ‘Sheridan’ was almost well enough 
known here already.” 

“Oh, we’re well enough known about!” 
she said, impatiently. “I guess there 
isn’t a man, woman, child, or nigger 
baby in town that doesn’t know who we 
are. But we aren’t in with the right 
people.” 

“No!” he 
that?” 

**Who’s all what?” 

“The ‘right people.’’ 

“You know what | mean: 


“Who's all 


exclaimed. 


the best 


»eople, the old families—the people that 
ous the real social position in this town 
and that know they've got it.” 

Bibbs indulged in his silent chuckle 
again; he seemed greatly amused. “I 
thought that the people who actually 
had the real what-you-may-call-it didn’t 


know it,” he said. “I’ve always under- 
stood that it was very unsatisfactory, 
because if you thought about it you 
didn’t have it, and if you had it you 
didn’t know it.” 

“That’s just bosh,’” she retorted. 
“They know it in this town, all right! | 
found out a lot of things, long before we 
began to think of building out in this 
direction. The right people in this town 
aren’t always the society-column ones, 
and they mix around with outsiders, and 
they don’t all belong to. any one club— 
they’ve taken in all sorts into all their 
clubs—but they’re a clan, just the same; 
and they have the clan feeling and 
they’re just as much We, Us, and Com- 
pany as any crowd you read about any- 
where in the world. Most of ’em were 
here long before papa came, and the 
grandfathers of the girls of my age knew 

each othe r, and—” 

“T see,” Bibbs interrupted, gravely. 
“Their ancestors fled together from 
many a stricken field, and Crusaders’ 
blood flows in their veins. I always un- 
derstood the first house was built by an 


trees and be nice to him. 
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old party of the name of Vertrees y 
couldn’t get along with Dan’l Box 
and hurried away to these parts becai 
Dan’l wanted him to give back a ¢ 
he’d lent him.” 

Edith gave a little ejaculation of ala: 
“You mustn’t repeat that story, Bib! 
even if it’s true. ‘The Vertreeses are 
best family, and of course the very old: 
here; they were an old family even b 
fore Mary Vertrees’s great-g:eat-gran 
father came west and founded this s« 
tlement. He came from Lynn, Mass 
chusetts, and they have relatives th« 
yet—some of the best people in Lynn! 

“No!” exclaimed Bibbs, incredulous! 

“And there are other old families lik 
the Vertreeses,” she went on, not heed- 
ing him; “‘the Lamhorns, and the Kir- 
tersbys, and the J. Palmerston Smiths 

“Strange names to me,” he inter- 
rupted. “‘Poor things! None of them 
have my acquaintance.” 

“No, that’s just it!’ she cried. “And 
papa had never even heard the nany 
of Vertrees! Mrs. Vertrees went with 
some anti-smoke committee to see him, 
and he told her that smoke was what 
made her husband bring home his wages 
from the pay-roll on Saturday night! 
He told us about it, and I thought I just 
couldn’t live through the night, I was so 
ashamed! Mr. Vertrees has always lived 
on his income, and papa didn’t know 
him,of course. They’re the stiffest, most 
elegant people in the whole town. And 
to crown it all, papa went and bought 
the next lot to the old Vertrees country 
mansion—it’s in the very heart of the 
best new residence district now, and 
that’s where the New House is, right 
next door to them—and I must say it 
makes their place look rather shabby! 
I met Mary Vertrees when I joined the 
Mission Service Helpers, but she never 
did any more than just barely bow to 
me, and since papa’s break I doubt if 
she'll do that! They haven’t called.” 

“And you think if I spread this gossip 
about Vertrees the First stealing Dan’! 
Boone’s gun, the chances that they wi! 
call—” 

“Papa knows what a break he made 
with Mrs. Vertrees. I made him under- 
stand that,” said Edith, demurely, “and 
he’s promised to try and meet Mr. Ver- 
It’s just this 
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if we don’t know them, it’s prac- 
ily no use in our having built the 
House; and if we do know them 
| they’re decent to us, we're right 
th the right people. They can do the 
whole thing for us. Bobby Lamhorn 
told Sibyl he was going to bring his 
ther to call on her and on mamma, 
it was weeks ago, and I notice he 
n't done it; and if Mrs. Vertrees 
decides not to know us, I’m darn sure 
Irs. Lamhorn ’Il never come. That’s 
thing Sibyl didn’t manage! She said 
bby offered to bring his mother—” 
“You say he is a friend of Roscoe’s?” 
Bibbs asked. 
“Oh, he’s a friend of the whole fam- 
” she returned, with a petulance which 
made an effort to disguise. ‘‘ Roscoe 
and he got acquainted somewhere, and 
they take him to the theater about every 
other night. Sibyl has him to lunch, 
too, and keeps—”’ She broke off with 
an angry little jerk of the head. “We 
can see the New House from the secona 
corner ahead. Roscoe has built straight 
across the street from us, you know. 
Honestly, Sibyl makes me think of a 
snake, sometimes—the way she pulls the 
ol over people’s eyes! She honeys up 
to papa and gets anything in the world 
she wants out of him, and then makes 
fun of him behind his back—yes, and 
to his face, but he can’t see it! She got 
him to give her a twelve-thousand-dollar 
porch for their house after it was—” 
Good heavens!” said Bibbs, staring 
ahead as they reached the corner and 
the car swung to the right, following a 
bend in the street. ‘“‘Is that the New 
House?” 
“Yes. What do you think of it?” 
“Well,” he drawled, “I’m pretty sure 
the sanitarium’s about half a size big- 
ger; | can’t be certain till I measure.” 
\nd a moment later, as they entered 
the driveway, he added, seriously: 


? 


“But it’s beautiful! 


CHAPTER IV 


[ was gray stone, with long roofs 
of thick green slate. An architect 
who loved the milder “Gothic mo- 
tives” had built what he liked: it was 
to be seen at once that he had been left 
unhampered, and he had wrought a pic- 
Vout. CXXIX.—No, 771.—42 


ture out of his head into a noble and 
exultant reality. At the same time a 
landscape designer had played so good 
a second, with ready-made accessories of 
screen, approach and vista, that already 
whatever look of newness remained upon 
the place was to its advantage, as show- 
ing at least one thing yet clean under 
the grimy sky. For though the smoke 
was thinner in this direction, and at this 
long distance from the heart of the town, 
it was not absent, and, under tutelage of 
wind and weather, could be malignant 
even here, where cows had wandered in 
the meadows and corn had been growing 
not ten years gone. 

Altogether, the New House was a 
success. It was one of those architects’ 
successes which leave the owners veiled 
in privacy; it revealed nothing of the 
people who lived in it save that they 
were rich. There are houses that can- 
not be detached from their own people 
without protesting: every inch of mortar 
seems to mourn the separation, and such 
a house—no matter what be done to it— 
is ever murmurous with regret, whisper- 
ing the old name sadly to itself unceas- 
ingly. But the New House was of a 
kind to change hands without emotion. 
In our swelling cities, great places of its 
type are useful as financial gauges of the 
business tides; rich families, one after 
another, take title and occupy such 
houses, as fortunes rise and fall—they 
mark the high tide. It was impossible 
to imagine a child’s toy wagon left upon 
a walk or driveway of the New House. 
And yet it was—as Bibbs rightly called 
it— beautiful.” 

What the architect thought of the 
“Golfo di Napoli” which hung in its 
vast gold revel of rococo frame against 
the gray wood of the hall is to be con- 
jectured—perhaps he had not seen it. 

“Edith, did you say only eleven 
feet?” Bibbs panted, staring at it as the 
white-jacketed twin of a Pullman porter 
helped him to get out of his overcoat. 

“Eleven without the frame,” she ex- 
plained. “It’s splendid, don’t you 
think? It lightens things up so. The 
hall was kind of gloomy before.” 

“No gloom now!” said Bibbs. 

“This statue in the corner is pretty, 
too,” she remarked. “Mamma and I 


bought that.” And Bibbs turned at 
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her direction to behold, amid a grove of 
tubbed palms, a “life-size,” black- 
bearded Moor, of a plastic composition, 
— with unappeasable gloss and 

rilliancy. Upon his chocolate head he 
wore a gold turban; in his hand he held 
a gold-tipped spear; and for the rest, he 
was red and yellow and black and silver. 

“Hallelujah!” was the sole comment 
of the returned wanderer, and Edith, 
saying she would “find mamma,” left 
him blinking at the Moor. Presently, 
after she had disappeared, he turned 
to the colored man who stood waiting, 
Bibbs’s traveling- bag in his hand. 
“What do you think of it?” Bibbs asked, 
solemnly. 

““Gran’!” replied the servitor. 
mighty hard to dus’. 
wrinkles. 
dus’.” 

“IT expect she must be,” said Bibbs, 
his glance returning reflectively to the 
black bull beard for a moment. “Is 
there a place anywhere I| could lie down?” 

“Yessuh. We got one nem spare 
rooms all fix up fo’ you, suh. Right up 
staihs, suh. Nice room.” 


He led the way, and Bibbs followed 


**She 
Dus’ git in all ’em 
Yessuh, she mighty hard to 


slowly, stopping at intervals to rest, and 
noting a heavy increase in the staff of 
service since the exodus from the “old” 


house. Maids and scrubwomen were at 
work under the patently nominal direc- 
tion of another Pullman porter, who was 
profoundly enjoying his own affectation 
of being harassed with care. 
“Ev’ything got look spick an’ span 
fo’ the big doin’s to-night,” Bibbs’s 
guide explained, chuckling. ‘“Yessuh, 
we got big doin’s to-night! Big doin’s!”’ 
The room to which he conducted his 
lagging charge was furnished in every 
particular like a room in a new hotel; 
and Bibbs found it pleasant—though, 
indeed, any room with a good bed would 
have seemed pleasant to him after his 
journey. He stretched himself flat im- 
mediately, and having replied, “‘ Not 
now,” to the attendant’s offer to unpack 
the bag, closed his eyes wearily. 
White - jacket, racially sympathetic, 
lowered the window-shades and made an 
exit on tiptoe, encountering the other 
white-jacket—the harassed overseer—in 
the hall without. Said the emerging one: 
“He mighty shaky, Mist’ Jackson. 
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Drop right down an’ shet his eyes. Eye- 
lids all black. Rich folks gotta go same 
as anybody else. Anybody ast me if | 
change ’ith ’at ole boy—No, suh! Le’m 
keep ’is money; | keep my black skin 
an’ keep out the ground!” 

Mr. he ate expressed the same pref- 
erence. ‘‘Yessuh; he look tuh me like 
somebody awready laid out,” he con- 
cluded. And upon the stairway landing 
near by, two old women, on all-fours at 
their work, were likewise pessimistic. 

“Hech!” said one, lamenting in a 
whisper. “It give me a turn to see him 
go by—white as wax an’ bony as a dead 
fish! Mrs. Cronin, tell me: d’it make 
ye kind o’ sick to look at um?” 

“Sick? No more than the face of a 
blessed angel already in heaven!” 

“Well,” said the other, “‘I’d a b’y o’ 
me own come home t’ die once—” She 
fell silent at a rustling of skirts in the 
corridor above them. 

It was Mrs. Sheridan, hurrying to 
greet her son. 

She was one of those fat, pink people 
who fade and contract with age like 
drying fruit; and her outside was a truc 
portrait of her. Her husband and her 
daughter had long ago absorbed her. 
What intelligence she had was given al- 
most wholly to comprehending and serv- 
ing those two, and except in the pres- 
ence of one of them she was near!) 
always absent-minded. Edith lived all 
day with her mother, as daughters do; 
and Sheridan so held his wife to her 
unity with him that she had long ago 
become unconscious of her existence as 
a thing separate from his. She invari- 
ably perceived his moods, and nursed 
him through them when she did not 
share them, and she gave him a profound 
sympathy with the inmost spirit and 
purpose of his being, even though sh« 
did not comprehend it and partook of 
it only as a spectator. They had known 
but one actual altercation in their lives, 
and that was thirty years past, in the 
early days of Sheridan’s struggle, when, 
in order to enhance the favorable im- 
pression he believed himself to be 
making upon some capitalists, he had 
thought it necessary to accompany them 
to a performance of “The Black Crook.” 
But she had not once referred to this 
during the last ten years. 
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\{rs. Sheridan’s manner was hurried 
inconsequent; her clothes rustled 
than other women’s clothes; she 

med to wear too many at a time and 

be vaguely troubled by them, and she 
patting a skirt down over some 
rulv internal dissension at the mo- 

% ment she opened Bibbs’s door. 

\t sight of the recumbent figure she 

van to close the door softly, withdraw- 

», but the young man had heard the 

rning of the knob and the rustling of 










oN kirts, and he opened his eyes. 

4? “Don’t go, mother,” he said. “I’m 
« not asleep.” He swung his long legs 
5 over the side of the bed to rise, but she 
y a hand on his shoulder, restraining 
ia 










¥ him; and he lay flat again. 

“No,” she said, bending over to kiss 
his cheek, “I just come for a minute, but 

a | want to see how you seem. Edith 


, 





“Poor Edith!” he murmured. ‘She 
couldn’t look at me. She—” 
”’ Mrs. Sheridan, having 





‘Nonsense! 
let in the light at a window, came back 
to the bedside. “You look a great deal 
better than what you did before you 
went to the sanitarium, anyway. It’s 

a done you good; a body can see that 

is right away. You need fatting up, of 

P urse, and you haven’t got much 
9 











: Color 
. “No,” he said, “I haven’t much 
CO1Or,. 

“But you will have when you get 

ur strength back.” 

“Oh yes!” he responded, cheerfully. 
“ Then | will.” 

“You look a great deal better than 
what I expected.” 

“Edith must have a great vocabu- 
lary!” he chuckled. 

‘She’s too sensitive,” said Mrs. Sheri- 
. dan, “and it makes her exaggerate a 
: little. What about your diet?” 
“That’s all right. They told me to 
eat anything.” 

“Anything at all?” 

‘“Well—anything I could.” 

“That’s good,” she said, nodding. 

(hey mean for you just to build up 

ir strength. That’s what they told 
a me the last time I went to see you at 
; the sanitarium. You look better than 
what you did then, and that’s only a 
little time ago. How long was it?” 
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“Eight months, I think.” 
“No, it couldn’t be. I know it ain’t 
that long, but maybe it was longer ’n 
I thought. And this last month or so 
I haven’t had scarcely even time to 
write, but I told Edith to write, the 
weeks I couldn’t, and I asked Jim to, 
too; and they both said they would, so 
I suppose you’ve kept up pretty well 
on the home news.” 

“Oh yes.” 

“What J think you need,” said the 
mother, gravely, “‘is to liven up a little 
and take an interest in things. That’s 
what papa was sayin’ this morning, 
after we got your telegram; and that’s 
what ‘ll stimilate your appetite, too. 
He was talkin’ over his plans for you—” 

“Plans?” Bibbs, turning on his side, 
shielded his eyes from the light with his 
hand, so that he might see her better. 
““What—” He paused. “What plans 
is he making for me, mother?” 

She turned away, going back to the 
window to draw down the shade. ‘ Well, 
you better talk it over with him,” she 
said, with perceptible nervousness. “He 
better tell you himself. I don’t feel as if 
i had any call, exactly, to go into it; 
and you better get to sleep now, any- 
way.” She came and stood by the bed- 
side once more. “But you must remem- 
ber, Bibbs, whatever papa does is for 
the best. He loves his chuldern and 
wants to do what’s right by all of ’em— 
and you'll always find he’s right in the 
end.” 

He made a little gesture of assent, 
which seemed to content her; and she 
rustled to the door, turning to speak 
again after she had opened it. “You 
get a good nap, now, so as to be all 
rested up for to-night.” 

“You—you mean—he—” Bibbs stam- 
mered, having begun to speak too quick- 
ly. Checking himself, he drew a long 
breath, then asked, quietly, “Does fa- 
ther expect me to come down-stairs this 
evening?” 

“Well, I think he does,” she answered. 
“You see, it’s the ‘house-warming,’ as 
he calls it, and he said he thinks all our 
chuldern ought to be around us, as well 
as the old friends and other folks. It’s 
just what he thinks you need—to take 
an interest and liven up. You don’t 
feel too bad to come down, do you?” 
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“*Mother?” 

“Well?” 

“Take a good look at me,” 

‘Oh, see here!” she cried, with brusque 
cheerfulness. ‘“‘You’re not so bad off 
as you think you are, Bibbs. You're 
on the mend; and it won’t do you any 
harm to please your—” 

“Te isn’t that,” he interrupted. ‘‘ Hon- 
estly, I’m only afraid it might spoil 
somebody’s appetite. Edith—” 

“T told you the child was too sensi- 
tive,” she interrupted, inturn. “You're 
a plenty good -lookin’ enough young 
man for anybody! You look like you 
been through a long spell and begun to 
get well, and that’s all there is to it.” 

“All right. I'll come to the party. 
If the rest of you can stand it, I can!” 

“Te’ll do you good,” she returned, 
rustling into the hall. “Now take a 
nap, and I'll send one o’ the help to 
wake you in time for you to get dressed 
up before dinner. You go to sleep right 
away, now, Bibbs!” 

Bibbs was unable to obey, though he 
kept his eyes closed. Something she had 
said kept running in his mind, repeating 
itself over and over interminably. “His 


he said. 


plans for you—his plans for you—his 
plans for you—his plans for you—’ 
And then, taking the place of “his plans 


for you,” after what seemed a long, long 
while, her flurried voice came back to 
him insistently, seeming to whisper in 
his ear: “He loves his chuldern—he 
loves his chuldern—he loves his chul- 
dern”—“‘you'll find he’s aiways right 
—you'll find he’s always right—” Until 
at last, as he drifted into the state of 
half-dreams and distorted realities, the 
voice seemed to murmur from beyond a 
great black wing that came out of the 
wall and stretched over his bed—it was 
a black wing in the room, and at the 
same time it was a black cloud crossing 
the sky, bridging the whole earth from 
pole to pole. It was a cloud of black 
smoke, and out of the heart of it came a 
flurried voice whispering over and over, 
“His plans for you—his plans for you— 
his plans for you—” And then there 
was nothing. 

He woke refreshed, stretched himself 
gingerly—as one might have a care 
against too quick or too long a pull upon 
a frayed elastic—and, getting to his 


feet, went blinking to the window and 
touched the shade so that it flew up, 
letting in a pale sunset. 

He looked out into the lemon-colored 
light and smiled wanly at the next 
house, as Edith’s grandiose phrase came 
to mind, “the old Vertrees country 
mansion.” It stood in a broad lawn 
which was separated from the Sheridans’ 
by a young hedge; and it was a big, 
square, plain old box of a house with a 
giant salt-cellar atop for a =. 
Paint had been spared for a long tim: 
and no one could have put a name to 
the color of it, but in spite of that the 
place had no look of being out at heel, 
and the sward was as neatly trimmed as 
the Sheridans’ own. 

The separating hedge ran almost be- 
neath Bibbs’s window—for this wing of 
the New House extended, here, almost 
to the edge of the lot—and directly op- 

osite the window the Vertreeses’ lawn 

Pad been graded so as to make a little 
knoll upon which stood a small rustic 
“‘summer-house.” It was almost on a 
level with Bibbs’s window and not 
thirty feet away; and it was easy for 
him to imagine the present dynasty of 
Vertreeses in grievous outcry when the) 
had found this retreat ruined by the 
juxtaposition of the parvenu intruder. 
Probably the ‘“‘summer-house” was 
pleasant and pretty in summer. It had 
the look of a place wherein little girls 
had played for a generation or so with 
dolls and “‘housekeeping,” oi where a 
lovely old lady might come to read some- 
thing dull on warm afternoons; but now 
in the thin light it was desolate, the color 
of dust, and hung with haggard vines 
which had lost their leaves. 

Bibbs looked at it with grave sympa- 
thy, probably feeling some kinship with 
anything so dismantled; then he turned 
to a cheval-glass beside the window an: 
paid himself the dubious tribute of 
thorough inspection. He looked the cies 
ror up and down, slowly, repeatedly, 
but came in the end to a long and earnest 
scrutiny of the face. Throughout this 
cryptic séance his manner was pro- 
foundly impersonal; he had the air of 
an entomologist intent upon classifying 
a specimen, but finally he appeared + 
become pessimistic. He shook his head 
solemnly; then gazed again and shook 
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his head again, and continued to shake 
it slowly, in complete disapproval. 

“You certainly are one horrible sight!”’ 
he said, aloud. 

And at that he was instantly aware of 
an observer. Turning quickly, he was 
vouchsafed the picture of a charming 
lady, framed in a rustic aperture of the 
‘‘summer-house”’ and staring full into 
his window—straight into his eyes, too, 
for the infinitesimal fraction of a sec- 
ond before the flashingly censorious with- 
drawal of her own. Composedly she 
pulled several dead twigs from a vine, 
the manner of her action conveying a 
message or proclamation to the effect 
that she was in the summer-house for the 
sole purpose of such-like pruning and 
tending, and that no gentleman could 
suppose her presence there to be due to 
any other purpose whatsoever, or that, 
being there on that account, she had 
allowed her attention to wander for one 
instant in the direction of things of 
which she was in reality unconscious. 

Having pulled enough twigs to em- 
phasize her unconsciousness—and at the 
same time her disapproval—of every- 
thing in the nature of a Sheridan, or 
belonging to a Sheridan, she descended 


the knoll with maintained composure, 
and sauntered toward a side door of the 
country-mansion of the Vertreeses. An 


elderly lady, bonneted and cloaked, 
ope ned the door and came to meet her. 
‘Areyou ready, Mary? I’vebeenlook- 
ing for you. What were you doing?” 
“Nothing. Just looking into one of 
Sheridans’ windows,” said Mary Ver- 
trees. “I got caught at it.” 
“Mary!” cried her mother. “ Just as 
we were going to call! Good heavens!” 
“We'll go, just the same,” the daugh- 
ter returned. “I suppose those women 
would be glad to have us:if we’d burned 
their house to the ground.” 
“But who saw you?” insisted Mrs. 
Ve rtrees, 
“One of the sons, I suppose he was. 
I believe he’s insane, or something. At 
least I hear they keep him in a sani- 
tarium somewhere, and never talk about 
him. He was staring at himself in a 
mirror and talking to himself. Then he 
looked out and caught me.” 
“What did he—” 


“Nothing, of course.’’ 


339 
** How did he look?” 


“Like a ghost in a blue suit,” said 
Miss Vertrees, moving toward the street 
and waving a white-gloved hand in fare- 
well to her father, who was observing 
them from the window of his library. 
“Rather tragic and altogether impossi- 
ble. Do come on, mother, and let’s get 
it over!” 

And Mrs. Vertrees, with many mis- 
givings, set forth with her daughter for 
their gracious assault upon the New 
House next door. 


CHAPTER V 


R. VERTREES, having watched 

their departure with the air of a 

man who had something at haz- 
ard upon the expedition, turned from the 
window and began to pace the library 
thoughtfully, pending their return. He 
was about sixty; a small man, withered 
and dry and fine, a trim little sketch 
of the elderly dandy. His lambrequin 
mustache—relic of a forgotten Anglo- 
mania—had been profoundly black, but 
now, like his smooth hair, it was ap- 
proaching an equally sheer whiteness; 
and though his clothes were old, they 
had shapeliness and a flavor of mode. 
And for greater spruceness there were 
some jaunty touches: gray spats; a nar- 
row black ribbon across the gray waist- 
coat to the eye-glasses in a pocket; a 
fleck of color from a button in the lapel 
of the black coat, labeling him the de- 
scendant of patriot warriors. 

The room was not like him, being 
cheerful and hideous, whereas Mr. Ver- 
trees was anxious and decorative. Under 
a mantel of imitation black marble a 
merry little coal fire beamed forth upon 
high and narrow “ Eastlake” bookcases 
with long glass doors, and upon com- 
fortable, incongruous furniture, and 
upon meaningless ‘‘ woodwork” every- 
where; and upon half a dozen Landseer 
engravings which Mr. and Mrs. Vertrees 
sometimes mentioned to each othe Tr, af- 
ter thirty years of possession, as “very 
fine things.’ They had been the first 
people in town to possess Landseer en- 
gravings, and there, in art, they had 
rested; but they still had a feeling that 
in all such matters they were in the van; 
and when Mr. Vertrees discovered Land- 
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seers upon the walls of other people’s 
houses he thawed, as a chieftain to a 
trusted lieutenant; and if he found an 
edition of Bulwer Lytton accompanying 
the Landseers as a final corroboration of 
culture, he would say, inevitably, “ Those 
people knew good pictures and they 
know good books.” 

The growth of the city, which ‘night 
easily have made him a millionaire, had 
ruined him because he had failed to 
understand it. When towns begin to 
grow they have whims, and the whims 
of a town always ruin somebody. Mr. 
Vertrees had been most strikingly the 
somebody in this case. At about the 
time he bought the Landseers he owned, 
through inheritance, an ofhce-building; 
a large house not far from it, where he 
spent the winter; and a country-place— 
a farm of four hundred acres— where he 
went for the summers, to the comfortable, 
ugly old house that was his home now, 
perforce, all the year round. If he had 


known how to sit still and let things 
happen he would have prospered miracu- 
lously; but, strangely enough, the dainty 
little man was one of the first to fall 
down and worship Bigness, the which 


proceeded straightway to enact the rdle 
of Juggernaut for his better education. 
He was a true prophet of the prodigious 
growth, but he had a fatal gift for selling 
good and buying bad. He should have 
stayed at home and looked at his Land- 
seers and read his Bulwér, but he took 
his cow to market, and the trained milk- 
ers milked her dry and then ate her. 
He sold the office-building and the house 
in town to buy a great tract of lots in a 
new suburb; then he sold the farm, ex- 
cept the house and the ground about it, 
to pay the taxes on the suburban lots 
and to “keep them up.” The lots re- 
fused to stay up; but he had to do some- 
thing to keep himself and his family up, 
so, in despair, he sold the lots (which 
went up beautifully the next year) for 
“traction stock” that was paying divi- 
dends; and thereafter he ceased to buy 
and sell. Thus he disappeared alto- 
gether from the commercial surface at 
about the time James Sheridan came out 
securely on top; and Sheridan, until 
Mrs. Vertrees called upon him with her 
*anti-smoke” committee, had never 
heard the name. 
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Mr. Vertrees, pinched, retired to his 
Landseers; and Mrs. Vertrees “man- 
aged somehow’”’ on the dividends, though 
“managing” became more and more dif- 
ficult as the years went by and mone, 
bought less and less. But there came a 
day when three servitors of Bigness in 
Philadelphia took greedy counsel with 
four fellow-worshipers from New York, 
and not long after that there were n 
more dividends for Mr. Vertrees. |; 
fact, there was nothing for Mr. Vertrees 
because the “traction stock” henceforth 
was no stock at all, and he had mort- 
gaged his house long ago to help ‘‘ man- 
age somehow” according to his concep- 
tion of his “position in life’”’—one of his 
own old-fashioned phrases. Six months 
before the completion of the New Hous« 
next door, Mr. Vertrees had sold his 
horses and the worn Victoria and “sta- 
tion-wagon,” to pay the arrears of his 
two servants and re-establish credit at 
the grocer’s and butcher’s—and a pair of 
elderly carriage-horses with such accou- 
trements are not very ample barter, in 
these days, for six months’ food and fuel 
and service. Mr. Vertrees had discov- 
ered, too, that there was no salary for 
him in all the buzzing city—he could do 
nothing. 

It may be said that he was at the end 
of his string. Such times do come in al! 
their bitterness, finally, to the man with 
no trade or craft, if his feeble clutch on 
that slippery ghost, Property, shall fail. 

‘he windows grew black while he 
paced the room, and smoky twilight 
closed round about the house, yet not 
more darkly than what closed round 
about the heart of the anxious little man 
patrolling the fan-shaped zone of fire- 
light. But as the mantel clock struck 
wheezily six, there was the rattle of an 
outer door, and a rich and beautiful peal 
of laughter went ringing through the 
house. Thus cheerfully did Mary Ver- 
trees herald her return with her mother 
from their expedition among the bar- 
barians. 

She came rushing into the library, and 
threw herself into a deep chair by the 
hearth, laughing so uncontrollably that 
tears were in her eyes. Mrs. Vertrees 
followed decorously, no mirth about her; 
on the contrary, she looked vaguely dis- 
turbed, as if she had eaten something 
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not quite certain to agree with her, and 
regretted it. J 

“Papa! Oh, oh!” And Miss Vertrees 
was fain to apply a handkerchief upon 
her eyes. “I’m so glad you made us 
go! I wouldn’t have missed it—” 

Mrs. Vertrees shook her head. “I 

; ~ : 
suppose I’m very dull,” she said, gently. 
“1 didn’t see anything amusing. They’re 
most ordinary, and the house is alto- 
gether in bad taste, but we anticipated 
that, and—” 

“Papa!” Mary cried, breaking in. 
“They asked us to dinner !” 

“What!” 

“ And I’m going /” she shouted, and was 
seized with fresh paroxysms. “ Think 
of it! Never in their heuse before; never 
met any of them but the daughter—and 
just barely met her—” 

' “What about you?” interrupted Mr. 
Vertrees, turning sharply upon his wife. 

She made a little face as if positive, 
now, that what she had eaten would not 
agree with her. “I couldn’t!” she said. 
“jp 

“Yes, that’s just—-just the way she— 
she looked when they asked her!” cried 
Mary, choking. “And then she—she 
realized it, and tried to turn it into a 
cough, and she didn’t know how, and it 
sounded like—like a squeal!” 

“TI suppose,” said Mrs. Vertrees, 
much injured, “‘that Mary will have an 
uproarious time at my funeral. She 
makes fun of—” 

Mary jumped up instantly and kissed 
her; then she went to the mantel and, 
leaning an elbow upon it, gazed thought- 
fully at the buckle of her shoe, twinkling 
in the firelight. 

“They didn’t notice anything,” she 
said. “So far as they were concerned, 
mamma, it was one of the finest coughs 
you ever coughed.” 

“Who were ‘they’?” asked her father. 
“Whom did you see?” 

“Only the mother and daughter,” she 
answered. “Mrs. Sheridan is dumpy 
and rustly; and Miss Sheridan is pretty 
and pushing — dresses by the. fashion 
magazines and talks about New York 
people that have their pictures in ’em. 
She tutors the mother, but not very suc- 
cessfully—partly because her own foun- 
dation is too flimsy, and partly because 
They’ve got an 
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enormous Moor of painted plaster or 
something in the hall, and the girl evi- 
dently thought it was to her credit that 
she selected it!” 

“They have oil-paintings, too,”’ added 
Mrs. Vertrees, with a glance of gentle 
pride at the Landseers. “I’ve always 
thought oil-paintings in a private house 
the worst of taste.” 

“Oh, if one owned a Raphael or a 
Titian!” said Mr. Vertrees, finishing the 
implication, not in words, but with a 
wave of hishand. ‘Goon, Mary. None 
of the rest of them came in? You didn’t 
meet Mr. Sheridan or—” He paused, 
and adjusted a lump of coal in the fire 
delicately with the poker. “Or one of 
the sons?” 

Mary’s glance crossed his, at that, 
with a flash of utter comprehension. 
He turned instantly away; but she had 
begun to laugh again. 

“No,” she said, “no one except the 
women, but mother inquired about the 
sons thoroughly!” 

“Mary!” Mrs. Vertrees protested. 

“Oh, most adroitly, too!” laughed the 
girl. “Only she couldn’t help uncon- 
sciously turning to look at me—when 
she did it!’ 

“Mary Vertrees!”’ 

“Never mind, mamma! Mrs. Sher- 
idan and Miss Sheridan neither of them 
could help unconsciously turning to look 
at me—speculatively—at the same time. 
They all three kept looking at me and 
talking about the oldest son, Mr. James 
Sheridan, Junior. Mrs. Sheridan said 
his father is very anxious ‘to get Jim to 
marry and settle down,’ and she assured 
me that ‘Jim is right cultivated.’ An- 
other of the sons, the youngest one, 
caught me looking in the window this 
afternoon; but they didn’t seem to con- 
sider him quite one of themselves, some- 
how, though Mrs. Sheridan mentioned 
that a couple of years or so ago he had 
been ‘right sick,’ and had been to some 
cure or other. They seemed relieved to 
bring the subject back to ‘Jim’ and his 
virtues—and to look at me! The other 
brother is the middle one, Roscoe; he’s 
the one that owns the new house across 
the street, where that young black-sheep 
of the Lamhorns, Robert, goes so often. 
I saw a short, dark young man stand- 
ing on the porch with Robert Lamhorn 
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there the other day, so I suppose that 
was Roscoe. ‘Jim’ still lurks in the 
mists, but I shall meet him to-night. 
Papa—” She stepped nearer to him so 
that he had to face her, and his eyes 
were troubled as he did. There may 
have been a trouble deep within her own, 
but she kept their surface merry with 
laughter. ‘Papa, Bibbs is the youngest 
one’s name, and Bibbs (to the best of 
our information) is a lunatic. Roscoe is 
married. Papa, does it have to be Jim?” 

**Mary!” Mrs. Vertrees cried, sharply. 
“You're outrageous! That’s a perfectly 
horrible way of talking!” 

“Well, I’m close to twenty-four,” said 
Mary, turning to her. “I haven’t been 
able to like anybody yet that’s asked me 
to marry him. and maybe I never shall. 
Until a year or so ago I’ve had every- 
thing I ever wanted in my life—you and 
papa gave it all to me—and it’s about 
time I began to pay back. Unfortu- 
nately, I don’t know how to do anything 
—but something’s got to be done.” 

“But you needn’t talk of it like that!” 
insisted the mother, plaintively. “It’s 
not—it’s not—” 

“No, it’s not,’ 
that!” 

“How did they happen to ask you 
to dinner?” Mr. Vertrees inquired, un- 
easily. “’Stextrawdn’ry thing!” 

‘Climbers’ hospitality,” Mary defined 
it. ‘We were so very cordial and easy! 
I think Mrs. Sheridan herself might have 
done it just as any kind old woman on 
a farm might ask a neighbor, but it wzs 
Miss Sheridan who did it. She played 
around it awhile; you could see she 
wanted to—she’s in a dreadful hurry to 
get into things—and I fancied she had 
an idea it might impress that Lamhorn 
boy to find us there to-night. It’s 
a sort of housé-warming dinner, and 
they talked about it and talked about 
it—and then the girl got her courage up 
and blurted out the invitation. And 
mamma——” Here Mary was once more 
a victim to incorrigible merriment. 
“Mamma tried to say yes, and couldn't! 
She swallowed and squealed—I mean 
you coughed, dear! And then, papa, she 
said that you and she had promised to 
go to a lecture at the Emerson Club to- 
night, but that her daughter would be 


> 


“1 know 


said Mary. 


delighted to come to the Big Show! §, 
there I am, and there’s Mr. Jim Sheridar 
—and there’s the clock! Dinner’s a: 
seven-thirty!” 

She ran out of the room, scooping 
her fallen furs with a gesture of frine 
grace as she sped. 

‘hen she came down, at twenty min- 
utes after seven, her father stood in th: 
hall, at the foot of the stairs, waiting 
to be her escort through the dark. Hy 
looked up and watched her as she de- 
scended, and his gaze was fond and 
proud—and profoundly disturbed. Sh. 
smiled and nodded gaily, and, when sh: 
reached the floor, put a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“At least no one could suspect m 
to-night, ” she said. “I look rich, don’t 
I, papa?” 

She did. She had a look that worship- 
ful girl friends bravely called “‘ regal.” A 
head taller than her father, she was as 
straight and jauntily poised as a bo 
athlete; and her brown hair and he: 
brown eyes were like her mother’s, but 
for the rest she went back to som 
stronger and livelier ancestor than either 
of her parents. 

“Don’t I look too rich to be sus- 
pected?” she insisted. 

“You look everything 
Mary,” he said, huskily. 

“And my dress?” She threw open her 
dark velvet cloak, showing a splendor of 
white and silver. ‘“‘Anything better at 
Nice next winter, do you think?” She 
laughed, shrouding her glittering figure 
in the cloak agai. “Two years old 
and no one would dream it! I did it 
over.” 

“You can do anything, Mary.” 

There was a curious humility in his 
tone, and something more—a signifi- 
cance not veiled and yet abysmally apo!- 
ogetic. It was as if he suggested some- 
thing to her and begged her forgiveness 
in the same breath. 

And upon that, for the moment, sh¢ 
became as serious as he. She lifted her 
hand from his shoulder and then set it 
back more firmly, so that he should fee! 
the reassurance of its pressure. 

“Don’t worry,” she said in a low 
voice and very gravely. “I know ex- 
actly what you want me to do.” 


beautiful, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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V reer ae ordinary life of the Ca- 
; TSAUUDES 7 nal Zone. Although 
most of the men on the Big Ditch are 
living more comfortably than they ever 
did at home, still there is a frontier to the 
job. Up in the hills, in the trackless 
heart of the jungle, a topographical sur- 
vey is being made of the Chagres River 
watershed. It is not on record that any- 
one ever liked the assignment. 

Few white men, in these modern days, 
are called on to follow so rough a life. 
It is painfully slow work. Machete-men 
have to chop out a line in front of the 
transits, foot by foot. Three days is 
the longest stop in one camp, then 
tents and mosquito-nets are packed 
farther in. 

The principal article of diet on this job 
is sulphate of quinine. The Sanitary 
Corps has not carried its mosquito war 
so far into the jungle. It is a race be- 
tween the capsules and the malaria 
germs. At first ten grains a day does 
the trick, then fifteen, then twenty, 
thirty, forty. But sooner or later the 
germs win and the man does not get up 
for breakfast. He still has a fool hope 
that he’ll feel better by noon, but his 
comrades know better. It is the Chagres 
fever. They carry him—still protesting 
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BULLARD 

to the river and put him in a cayuka. 
A couple of natives shoot him down the 
rapids to civilization and the hospital. 

For a well man the forty-eight-hour 
dash down the river is an exciting, 
never-to-be-forgotten experience. Giant 
tropical trees, mahogany and blossom- 
ing lignum-vite. Ghostly aigret- herons 
compete with the orchids in unearthly 
loveliness. Hideous, awkward alligators 
slip into the water as the cayuka ap- 
proaches. Spider-monkeys chatter at 
you and all manner of parrots scold as 
you pass. 


But Thomas Fairfax Waite, being in 
the clutches of the Chagres fever, did 
not notice any of these things as he came 
down. He lay flat on his stomach in the 
cayuka, his arms crossed under his face. 
He had hardly moved, except to shiver, 
since they laid him there. When they 
reached Matachin, where the railroad 
crosses the river, the boatmen had some 
trouble in rousing him. 

A wise man, under the circumstances, 
would not have moved hand nor foot. 
He would have sent one of the Indians 
for the Medical Corps and let them 
carry him on a stretcher to the ambu- 
lance-coach of the train and so to Ancon 
and the hospital. Such wisdom might 
save a man many weary days in the con- 
valescent ward on lTaboga Island. 

But it is bitter hard for an outdoor 
man to be carried along a railroad plat- 
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form before all the pitying eyes. Tommy 
Waite could not tolerate the idea. La- 
boriously he climbed up the mud bank. 
His head swam disturbingly as he gained 
the top and he had to stop several min- 
utes to stretch out the most painful 
cramps in his muscles. Not being in a 
sociable frame of mind, he sat down on 
a keg of salt fish in the shade of the 
Chinese emporium near the railroad sta- 
tion. Never before had he so thoroughly 
enjoyed profanity. 

It was his second trip down the river 
with the fever. He had a right to a 
grouch. Why had he put himself under 
the orders of those blankety-blank com- 
missioners at Culebra, those easy-chair 
warriors who could send him to any hell 
they cared to? This ended it. What 
did he care for a Canal medal? He 
would resign and go back to God’s 
country! 

But his brain was too sick to persevere 
on one thought; it suddenly became 
obsessed with the * Merry Widow” 
waltz. He saw dizzy visions of all the 
girls he had danced it with—before he 
had come to the God-forgotten tropics. 
Tears came to his eyes at the memory— 
and a rather messed-up memory it was— 
of four girls he had proposed to under 
the spell of that tune. He was an 
Alabamian, and proposing had always 
come easy to him. 

The train for which Tommy was wait- 
ing stopped at the Gatun station. 
Among those who got on were Mrs. 
General Thurston, the General’s niece, 
Gertrude Bennet, and Mrs. Major 
Blake. The two older women, wives 
of commissioners, had been long on the 
Isthmus. Miss Bennet—as any one 
could tell from her clothes—was fresh 
from the States. 

She had come on this visit in search of 
adventure. Although only twenty, she 
was tired of life, bored to extinction by 
the routine gaiety of New York. She 
had accepted her Aunt May’s invita- 
tion to the Canal Zone with enthusiasm. 
The tropics might offer something new 
and more exciting than another season 
at Lakewood. But she had been disap- 
pointed. 

General Thurston lived in a comfort- 
able bungalow, all shut in by mosquito- 
netting, on the slope of Ancon Hill. Mrs. 
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Thurston, living in the same house, wa 
even more closely shut in by the ner 
work of social obligations which invol\ 
the wife of a commissioner and arm) 
engineer. So, although the view acros 
Panama Bay was sumptuous and onl\ 
slightly marred by the corrugated iro: 
roofs of the American town, Gertrud 
had found life on the Zone decidedly un 
interesting. She had put on her Sent 
frocks one after the other, had taken te: 
with the wives of all the commissioners 
had met a large assortment of gallant 
old gentlemen and a few carefully s¢ 
lected, carefully groomed young men. 

“Tt isn’t a bit exciting,’ * she had writ 
ten to a friend. “It’s just suburban 
appallingly suburban! Aunt May ha 
her heart set on marrying me to an arm 
engineer. Her sun rises and sets in the 
army and the engineering corps is th 
creme de la créme. She has trotted out 
several of them, and is really vexed that 
I don’t get excited about them. It’s 
awfully disappointing—it isn’t a rough- 
and-ready camp at all. ‘There’s no 
word for it but suburban!” 

Mrs. Thurston and her niece had been 
drinking tea that afternoon with Mrs. 
Major Blake at Gatun, and were taking 
her back with them to Panama so that 
she could go to the Tivoli dance. Ger- 
trude was bored. The gown she was to 
wear that night did not even have the 
interest of being new. She was trying 
to think up a plausible excuse by which 
she could cut short her disappointing 
Visit. 

Mrs. General Thurston, although she 
seemed to be happy—discussing with 
Mrs. Major Blake the latest gossip from 
the Army and Navy Journal—was also 
rather depressed. The social position of 
the wife of an army engineer seemed to 
her the highest glory to which any 
woman could aspire. Here on _ the 
Isthmus were half a dozen unmarried 
men of the corps, but her niece was dis- 
tressingly indifferent to these very ex- 
ceptional opportunities. 


The whistle of their train, as it pulled 
into Matachin, aroused Tommy from 


his reverie. He stood up with a jerk, 
and although the sudden movement 
made his head swim, he walked with 
some dignity to the station. 





HB STILL HAS A FOOL Hopt 


Now a man in the fever is liable to 
nausea, so, fearing the tobacco-laden air 
of the smoking-car, he made his way up 
the platform to the ladies’ car. Steady- 
ing himself with one hand against the 
ice-water tank, he looked down the aisle 
or a vacant seat. 

“Well, well, well! If there isn’t 
lommy Waite, come down from the 
Chagres!” It was Mrs. Major Blake’s 
cheery voice. He had roomed with her 
son at the Tech. ‘‘Come, sit down and 


tell us about the jungle. Oh, never mind 
your clothes.” 

lommy would gladly have given three 
right hands to have escaped, but he was 


fairly caught. He bowed as steadily as 
he could to the two ladies and was - 
troduced to Miss Bennet. He took « 
new grip on life at the sight of he Paes 
was so fresh and clean, so good to look 
at, so very, very far removed from the 
Upper Chagres, its camps and bugs and 
fevers. 

Gertrude also sat up and took notice. 
Mr. Waite was the first dirty, unkempt 
man to whom she had ever been in- 
troduced. 

“You’ve come down for the Tivoli 
dance, | suppose,”” Mrs. General Thurs- 
ton asked, none too cordially. 

“Dance?” Waite spoke as though 
suddenly roused from a dream. “Dance? 
No. Is there a dance to-night? Oh 
yes. Of course. I'd forgotten. I came 
down on—well—on official business.” 

As Tommy was stammering out these 
words his mind was tossed about be- 
tween two most distressingly antithetical 


THAT HELL FEEL BETTER BY NOON 


trains of thought. The first was a very 
luminous realization that the sight of 
Gertrude’s face had a deliciously cooling 
effect on his fever-burned eyes—just as 
the feel of the ice-water tank to his hand 
had steadied him a moment before. 
The other idea was ghastly—he must 
not on any account give way to the weak- 
ness which threatened. The effort to 
reconcile these two propositions resulted 
in a drenching perspiration which broke 
out visibly on his face and hands. 

“Why, Tommy! You’ve got the fe- 
ver!” exclaimed Mrs. Blake. 

Waite felt much better now that his 
secret was out. He could lean back 
comfortably and be petted. He did not 
have to talk, and between half-closed 
eyelids he could look at Gertrude. 

Kind-hearted Mrs. Blake took an al- 
most ghoulish delight in the situation. 
Her own son was far off, building a mine 
railroad in British East Africa. It was a 
long time since she had had a chance to 
mother a boy. 

Aunt May did not like the situation at 
all. She knew that malarial fever is not 
contagious; it was not on that score that 
she was disturbed. Mr. Waite, although 
he did not have a cent more than his 

salary, was staring shamelessly, outra- 
geously, at her niece. 

Gertrude was also bothered by Tom- 
my’s fixed gaze, but from a different 
reason. It is vexing, when for the first 
time in your life you are face to face with 
a hero, to have to look at other things 
because he is staring at you. However, 
during the ride to Panama she managed 
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to slip in enough glances to fix in her 
memory a very definite picture of what a 
hero looks like. A three weeks’ growth 
of beard, sallow flesh drawn tight over 
the cheek-bones, parched, glowing eyes 
—and dirt. The heavy gold ring on his 
finger, which flaunted the Waite coat- 
of-arms, was in glaring contrast to his 
grimy hands and black finger - nails. 
There was every kind of stain on his 
khaki riding-breeches, and mud, rich 
smears of red and black, was plastered 
all over his leggings and even as high as 
his soiled gray flannel shirt. 

At the Panama station, in spite of 
Mrs. Blake’s advice, Tommy refused to 
turn himself over to the ambulance 
squad. He would ride to the hospital 
likeaman. Mrs. General Thurston was 
glad to see the last of him. But Ger- 
trude was not, and she told him so. 
She was so sorry he could not come to 
the dance. 

Her words rang in his ears as a chal- 
lenge. Could he not muster up enough 
strength for one more fling before the 
long monotony of the hospital began? 
The mere formulation of the question 
decided him. Of course he could. 

*“Cochero!” He signaledacab. Then 
with a gallant sweep of his hat to the 
ladies he said, in a loud voice, “The 
Ancon Hospital.” But as soon as they 
were round the corner he countermanded 
the order—to the Tivoli. 


His nerve almost failed him as he 
faced the long flight of steps leading to 
the hotel veranda. His disheveled ap- 
pearance at once attracted attention. 
To stagger or stumble would be humil- 
iating beyond words. But he remem- 
bered the depths of coolness in Ger- 
trude’s eyes. Reciting to himself “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,” he went 
steadily up the stairs, through the star- 
ing crowd, to the clerk’s desk. 

“Hello, Jack!” he said. “A room and 
bath quick, and send up my trunk from 
the store-room.” 

The heat of the fever gave place to a 
racking chill. It seemed an unutter- 
ably long time before the clerk tossed 
him a key. Once in the room, he threw 
himself on the bed, trying by sheer force 
of will to control his shaking body. Be- 
fore he knew it, almost, the change came; 
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once more the burning, maddening he 
drenched him with perspiration. | 
sprang up and stripped off his grin 
clothes. Two days of fever in the b 
tom of a native dugout leaves one in 
sad state—a bath was imperative. ‘| 
swish of the cold shower frightened hi: 
It was the severest test to which he h: 
ever put his nerve, but with a de 
breath he ducked under. For a minu: 
he thought his skin was coming off, bu: 
quickly it reduced his temperature an 
felt luxurious. To be clean again r 
newed his courage. 

It was a slow job getting dressed. HH, 
had to fight with each garment one afte: 
another. But at last, carefully groomed 
in spotless white evening clothes, h¢ 
made his way down-stairs to the barber- 
shop. He employed one of the bell-boys 
to watch the corridor, where the dancers 
gather to fill their cards, and to tell him 
when the General’s wife and niece ap- 
peared. 


All through dinner that evening Ger- 
trude listened to Zone gossip and to 
mild love-making, according to th« 
West Point formula, from a young 
lieutenant of engineers— Aunt May’s 
last hope. It had not been exciting. A 
very lovely moon had come up out of the 
bay as they were driving to the hotel, 
but even that yielded no excitement to 
a young lady so properly chaperoned. 
And one glance at the gathering dancers 
in the lobby had told her that every- 
body, everything, was commonplace- 
suburban! She was prepared to be bored. 

A handsome, if sashes sallow - faced 
young man, whom she did not remember 

aving met, took her card and an- 
nounced in a masterful way that he was 
going to take all the dances she had left. 

hd _ 9 , a , . 

You see,” he went on, with a very 
winning smile and a strange glow in 
his eyes, “you said you were sorry | 
couldn’t come, and of course it won’t do 
to have you sorry. So | requisitioned a 
barber, and—” 

“Oh—Mr. Waite!” she cried. 

The name caught the ears of Mrs. 
General Thurston and Mrs. Major 
Blake, who were standing close by. 

“Why, Tommy!” the latter exclaimed. 
“You promised to go to bed. Are you 
crazy?” 
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Aunt May looked as though she 
thought Mrs. Blake’s question should 
have been put in a positive form. 

Tommy was all right in a fight. This 
attack did him more good than medi- 
cine. 

“Oh, I say. I’m not a baby,” he pro- 
tested. “I’m all right. Come on, Miss 
Bennet; this dance is mine.” 

It was not. It belonged to Aunt 
May’s Last Hope. But when a man has 
a fever and two old women are trying to 
send him to bed, and it’s the one chance 
to dance with the one girl, a little lie 
doesn’t matter. 

The exhilaration of having braved the 








SHB WAS SO SORRY HE COULD NOT COME TO THE DANCE 


wives of the commission put Waite in 
form, and he was a good dancer. Buta 
waltz is like a quarrel—it takes two to 
make a good one. There are many cor- 
rect dancers who do not step on your 
toes, nor tear your gown, nor break away 
from your lead, nor bump you into other 
couples, but it is a rare occasion, an 
event to be remembered with devout 
joy, when you encounter a real partner. 
Once the fact of this unison is recog- 
nized, all the intellectual part of dancing 
sinks down to the subconscious plane, 
and something more precious and higher 
than the intellect is left free for the pure 
joy of rhythmic motion. After this man- 
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Tommy and Gertrude wore their 
way through the maze of lesser dancers. 

“Mr. Waite,” Gertrude said, as they 
passed under the fire of Mrs. Blake’s 
worried and Mrs. Thurston’s hostile 
glances, “I’m afraid you ought not to 
have come.” 

““Now don’t you begin,” he pleaded. 
“Tt wasn’t a question of ought to. I 
just had to come. Mektub. It was 
written in the Book. Allah il Allah. I 
had to come. But don’t talk. Con- 
versation spoils a dance.” 

The last chords of the music found 
them—thanks to Tommy’s -- 

at the bottom of the hall, far away 
from the old ladies who wanted him to go 
to be d. 

‘They'll give us an encore, anyhow, 
SO W hy waste breath clapping,” he said. 

** Every time I’ve ever danced I’ve had a 
vision of a more perfect, more ideal 
dance to come. There'll be no more of 
that vision—nothing more for me in the 
quality line. From now on I'll dream of 
quantity. A dance with you which 
would last for ever. I—” 

The orchestra struck up the encore. 

**Meanwhile,” he interrupted himself, 
“T’ll take what I can get.” 


He caught her up and whisked her 


away on that sapphire - floor heaven 
which is reserved for perfect dancers. 
Although Tommy seemed familiar with 
these Elysian realms, Gertrude’s feet 
reached out vainly for solid earth—or at 
least the accustomed hard-wood floor. 
Men a-plenty had made love to her, but 
she had always managed to keep down 
to terra-firma. Although it gave her the 
excitement she had been craving to be 
swept away in this fashion into unknown 
lands, ought she not to call a halt? The 
still, small voice of timidity, which often 
passes under the name of Conscience, 
urged her to “switch off the ignition.” 
She certainly would have done so with 
an ordinary man. But she had never 
before encountered a hero with a fever. 
Perhaps this was the way they always 
acted, and, besides, it was exciting. 

“You see,” Tommy resumed, as the 
closing bars of the encore brought them 
down to earth, “in the future my dream 
will be—” 

“Mr. Waite, I wish you would tell me 
about the Chagres.” 
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“It’s a place,” he said, refusing to | 
suppressed, “‘where you live on quinir 
and dreams. The malaria bugs wouldn 
have had a chance with me if I'd on! 
taken the capsules as industriously 
4 ve dreamed of meeting you. 

“Does the fever always make one c: 
lirious?” 

Tommy led her out on the verand 
and spent the all-too-short intermissio: 
indignantly denying that he was cd 
lirious. 

When the music started for the second 
dance Gertrude made a pretense of ex 
amining her card. 

“Why, Mr. Waite, this wasn’t you: 
dance at all!” 

““No,” he admitted, shamelessly, “it 
wasn’t. But now it’s mine—a memory 
no one can ever take away from me. | 
only came to dance with you. Ther 
was nothing open until the eighth. | 
couldn’t wait that long. There’s no tell- 
ing when the fever will come back. | 
put my name down for the eighth. 1’|! 
try to hold out that long.” 

Her partner for the second danc« 
claimed her, and, the inspiration gone, 
Tommy realized how terribly done up he 
was. Ihe two days’ trip in a cayuke 
would tire the strongest man. To stand 
up ten minutes, to say nothing of danc- 
ing, is a serious matter for a person with 
the fever. The combination was appal- 
ling. He stumbled out into the billiard- 
room, sought out his former chair, and, 
having given the bell-boy a dollar to call 
him after the seventh dance, went to 
sleep. 

But he had hardly closed his eyes when 
he was aroused by an army surgeon, 
Dr. Bronson. 

“Hey, Tommy, old boy! Come out 
of it,” he said, shaking him vigorously 
“Mrs. Thurston tells me to put you to 
bed—says you’ve got a ripping fever. 
Let’s see. Stick out your tongue.” 

Under the impact of this new attack 
Tommy regained his sang froid. 

“Looky ’ere, Doc,” he said, clamber- 
ing down from his high chair and taking 
hold of Bronson’s arm. “Be a sport. 
I’ve got the fever, all right. You doctors 
will have your fling at me soon enough. 
But this is my night. I’m in love with 
Miss Bennet. And I was so high up in 
the air that first dance that I neglected 
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tell her so. Give me a chance. 
Jope me up with something to carry 
1c through the evening.” 

(he doctor refused absolutely. It was 

t only unprofessional; it was danger- 

is. Waite leaned up against the bill- 

ird-table and folded his arms sullenly. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve got the eighth 
lance with her. I'll stick it out if I 
have to go to the morgue instead of the 
hospital.” 

[he doctor tried to argue with him. 
Waite listened unmoved. Suddenly he 
got an inspiration. 

“Say, what dance have you got with 
her?” He grabbed the doctor’s card 
and looked for himself. **The third. 
[hat’s next. Trade withme. You can 
tell her it was to get me to bed early. 
\fter that I’ll be good and go to your old 
hospital. Be a sport.” 

“Let’s feel your pulse,” Bronson said, 
to cover his surrender. 

fommy stuck out 
his hand, saying 
to himself, “‘iceberg,”’ 
“cold storage,” “‘north 
pole,” and all the 
other cold things he 
could think of in the 
hope that such auto- 
suggestion would re- 
duce his temperature. 

Now that he had 
told the doctor of his 
love for Gertrude, he 
was more sure of it 
himself. Bronson’s ac- 
ceptance of his state- 
ment seemed a sanc- 
tion. It changed an 
inconsequential, wild- 
fre flirtation into a 
serious courtship. 

The music of the 
second dance was com- 
ing to a close, and he 
felt the symptoms of 
an approaching chill. 

“Doc,” he said, “I 
have a premonition 
that a chill is coming 
my way. Would a 
dose of this help?” 

He produced a small 
flask from his hip 
pocket. 


ESCAPE OF 
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“The only medical advice I can 
give you is to get to bed as soon as 
possible.” 

- Impossible 
How 
time?’ 

**No one can tell. There’s a chance 
that it will brace you up, but just as 
likely it will bowl you over.” 

Waite hesitated. The music had stop- 
ped; it was only a question of minutes 
when the third dance would begin. A 
wave of the approaching ague shook 
and decided him. 

Gertrude was surprised to see the two 
men coming toward her. She had over- 
heard Mrs. General [Thurston’s orders to 
Dr. Bronson, and as the prospect of an- 
other dance on polished sapphires had 
dwindled she had settled down 
more to be bored. 

They started off in good form, and 
Tommy was congratulating himself on 


till after the next dance. 
about some of this in the mean 


, 


once 


“WILL HE DIE?" SHE ASKED, HOLLOWLY 
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the way he had checked the chill, when 


suddenly an awful fear laid hold of his 
throat. The room felt overwhelmingly 
hot. It began to spin much faster 
than the music warranted. ‘Tommy lost 
step. 

““[—I—beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered, coming to a dead stop. ‘“‘Won’t 
you sit out the rest of this dance? It’s 
so stuffy inside, and I feel—I guess I’m a 
little faint.” 

He half dragged her out on the ve- 
randa. Her conscience smote her at the 
sight of the clammy perspiration on his 
forehead. She started to say that it had 
been very wrong for her to let him 
dance. 

“Oh no, it wasn’t!” 
grinning insanely. ‘Don’t sympathize 
with me—it wastes time. And I’ve got 
so much to say to you.” 

He said it rapidly. Not knowing how 
long he could stave off the cataclysm, he 
was inahurry. He told her so fast that 
she hardly realized what it was all about 
until a burning-hot hand seized one 
of hers and carried it to even hotter 
lips. 

Then suddenly, just as she was gather- 
ing breath for a weak protest, his tone 
changed. It was almost a sob. 

“Go away! Please. Go away!” 

But he looked so really-truly sick that 
she wanted to stay and nurse him—not 
go away. 

“Please go!”’ he 
ease go!” Then 
“Go get Dr. 
Quick!” 

Gertrude ran to the door. 
ward glance she took; 
leaning weakly on the rail of the ver- 
anda. She did not look twice. Dr. 
Bronson was close athand. Even as she 
pointed the way Tommy’s grip on the 
rail weakened and he slumped down on 
the floor. All that was left of her hero 
was a pile of crumpled white linen 

With a few skilful twists Dr. Bronson 
straightened out his patient. One hand 
went to the heart and the other pushed 
back the lids and he peered into Tom- 
my’s yellow eyeballs. This scrutiny 
finished, he found himself looking into 
another pair of eyes. Gertrude had 
knelt down on the other side of the inert 


body. 


he interrupted, 


entreated. 
with an 
Bronson. 


** Ple-e- 
inspiration: 
I’m _ sick. 
One back- 


her hero was 
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“Will he die?” she asked, hollowly. 

“Oh no! We don’t let them dic 
malaria any more. But this night 
foolishness will cost him— 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” she eon 
I’d only known it was serious—” 

At the sight of the tears in her eyes th 
man in Bronson got the better of th 
physician. 

“There! there!” he interrupted he: 
“Don’t cry. It‘ isn’t very serious 
He’ll come out all right.” 

A carriage was called, and Dr. Bron 
son, promising Gertrude to come back 
with news as soon as possible, drove of 
to the hospital with his unconscious pa 
tient. He turned him over to the ward 
doctor and got back to the Tivoli in tim: 
for his dance with Gertrude. 

The other men who danced with he: 
agreed, that night, as they talked it over 
in bachelor quarters, that the General's 
niece was pretty, but stupid. Bronson, 
after he had explained to her the mys- 
teries of malarial fever, and had given 
her a rather too favorable picture of lift 
in the hospital, and had promised to 
bring her news in the morning, thought 
otherwise. 

He went out for a walk on the sea-wall, 
and every once in a while he stopped and 
looked up at the immense and imminent 
disk of the dry-season moon, and said 
with conviction, “The lucky dog!” Dr. 
Bronson was still a bachelor. All his 
own love-affairs had gone wrong. But 
in spite of this—or perhaps bec ause of it 
—he was a sentimentalist. ‘“‘ The lucky 
dog!’ were the last words he said when 
he turned in, just as he fell asleep 


As Gertrude was turning out the light 
and getting into bed Aunt May came to 
her room and asked how she had enjoyed 


the dance. The only answer was a sob, 
half stifled in the pillow. 

“Why, my dear, what is the matter?” 
Aunt May asked, turning on the lights. 

“Oh, he’s so sick!” 

“Sick? Who on earth are you talking 
about?” 

“Why, Mr. Waite—of course.” 

“Well, child, I wouldn’t cry about 
him. He’s had the fever before. He'll 
get over it all right.” 

““But—Aunt May—he asked me to 
marry him.” 











‘Tut, tut! I wouldn’t cry about that, 
her. I don’t doubt he has proposed 
1 fore. He'll get over that, too.” 
‘Aunt May! I don’t believe he ever 
opose d before. Not like this. When 
was half dead and came to the ball— 
| hen he ought to have been in the hos- 
| , tal—just for me. No. I won't be- 
4 ve it. Nobody ever proposed to any 
é _ ne like that before.” 


u is Her vehemence startled Aunt May. 
4 “You don’t mean that you accepted 
n E him?” 
ick E 3 “Well, no. Not exactly. Just when I 
off i was going to— You see—he had to 
Da 7 he was sick ana I| ran for Dr. Bronson. 
urd Es But just as soon as he gets well I will. 
m« a Oh! oh! If he should die! He will get 
3 well, won’t he? If he doesn’t—I’d die, 
he! : 4 too.” 
ve be “Gertrude! Gertrude! Calm yourself. 
il’ . 4 Don’t be foolish. I’m so glad you did 
on, Bi not commit yourself! That’s always 
VS * awkward. When you think it over 
en a you'll see for yourself that it is im- 
ife E pe yssib le.’ 
to a “T'd like to know why it s impossible,’ z 
ht 3 Gertrude demanded, sitting up in bed 
dehantly. 
all, ¥ “Why, my dear, he’s a nobody. He 
nd . 2 hasn’t a cent.” 
‘nt ; “Well, we won’t have to worry about 
aid ‘ that. I’ve got plenty fortwo. Why, I 
yr. 3 could afford a dozen husbands if I 
his wanted them. But I only want one! 
jut 4 \nd—oh!—Auntie—he’s so sick! Can 
it ' | go to the hospital to-morrow and see 
ky him?” 
en : 4 “Certainly not! You say yourself 


you are not engaged.” 
“T would be before I came away.” 
ht 5 “Gertrude, I’m surprised at you.” 
“So am I, 





to Aunt May, surprised 
ed myself. I never felt this way before. 
sb. But I’ve always hoped I would some 
time. I’m proud of myself and happy” 
” her voice broke—‘‘I would be happy if 
ts. he wasn’t so horribly sick. I thought he 
was dead at first—he lay so still and he 
ng vas so pale—and yellow. Auntie dear, 
won’t you ery with me—just a little?” 
lears came to the eyes of the older 
ut : voman—tears of chagrin. The worst 
1) had happened! Her niece in love with 
civilian —at only two hundred a 
an nonth! Awful! 





But Mrs. General Thurston was wise 
Vout. CX XIX.—No. 771.—44 
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had 





She 
raised and married to army engineers 


in her day and generation. 


three daughters of her own. She knew 
that with proper handling a girl can be 
made to marry her mother’s choice. 
And was she not in loco parentis? So 
she sat by quietly and listened to her 
niece’s sobbing, incoherent story — let 
her talk herself out. 

“Now, my dear child,” she said, when 
she had gained a clear idea of what had 
happened, “what you need is a little 
sleep. If you are really in love with 
Mr. Waite no one can stop you from 
marrying him. 1 would be the last to 
try. But if you did anything rash it 
would break your mother’s heart—and 
your father’s. They would never for- 
give me. I must think of them. Go to 
sleep now. We'll talk it over quietly in 
the morning. He'll get well, all right. 
Don’t worry about him. Everything 
will come out right. And now, good 
night.” 

With that she kissed her niece and 
went to her own room. But it was a 
Judas kiss. When the General grum- 
blingly asked her why she did not put 
out the light and come to bed she said 
solemnly that she had to do some seri- 
ous thinking. She undoubtedly justi- 
fied what she was doing with some high- 
sounding words, but nevertheless it is 
dirty work—this business of tarnishing 
the aspirations of youth. 

In the morning they had their “quiet 
talk.” At first Gertrude was deter- 
mined and dehant. She was going to 
the hospital to nurse Tommy. By nine 
o'clock she was tearful and uncertain 
at least she would send him a letter by 
Dr. Bronson. By ten o’clock she was— 
to use Aunt May’s phraseology—*sen- 
sible.” At half-past ten, when a maid 
announced that the doctor was down- 
stairs, Mrs. Thurston said: 

“I think, my darling, that it would be 
best for me to see him. It is not that | 
don’t trust you—but your eyes are so 
red.” 

Gertrude nodded a tearful assent. 

The ¢ yeneral’s wife sailed down the big 
st: LirW ay in her most majestic manner. 

‘Good morning, Dr. Bronson,” she 
said, rather markedly not asking him to 
sit down. 

Of course his profession brought him 
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into many delicate situations; she was 
glad she could rely on his entire discre- 
tion. It seemed that last night a Mr. 
Waite, whom she hardly knew and whom 
Miss Bennet had never met before, had 
proposed to her niece. The young man 


had been quite ill and perhaps her niece 


“ID LIKE TO KNOW WHY IT’S IMPOSSIBLE, 


had been a little indiscreet in showing 
her sympathy—she was inexperienced, 
hardly more than a girl—it was just pos- 
sible that this Mr. Waite had miscon- 
strued her niece’s concern over his ill- 
ness, perhaps he had even thought that 
his very sudden advances had been fa- 
vorably received. Absurd, of course. 
Miss Bennet would never dream of such 
a thing without her parents’ consent. 
She hoped the young man’s folly in 
dancing when he ought to have been in 
the hospital had not aggravated his 
fever. She and her niece were sailing 
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for New York on the Prinz Wilhelm, a1 
she dropped a vague hint that if tl 
Mr. Waite was of sufficient social stan 
ing Gertrude’s father might possib 
permit him to continue his suit. S| 
thanked Dr. Bronson for having broug! 
them news of the young man’s conditi 
—which she had n 
given him time ¢ 
deliver—and wished 
him good morning. 
Her whole manne: 
indicated what s| 
did not care to say. 
She was very ang: 
with Dr. Bronson. || 
he had obeyed he 
and taken this Mr. 
Waite to the hospit al 
when she ordered 
him to, this distress- 
ing situation would 
not have arisen. 
Having reeled off he I 
speech so rapidly 
that he had no 
chance to interrupt, 
she sailed up-stairs 
as majestically as, a 
moment before, sh« 
had sailed down. 
‘**The vixen!”’ 
“The snob!” “The 
old hex!” These ar 
only a few of the ex- 
pressions — and _ the 
milder ones — which 
Dr. Bronson used to 
express his opinion o! 
the wife of his con 
manding ofhcer as | 
gradually recovered 
his breath. And 1 
covering breath as he walked away from 
the house proved a slow process, for h¢ 
spent it on expletives as fast as he got it. 
Meanwhile Gertrude was up- stairs 
crying her eyes out, despising herself fo: 
having given in. She tried to find ex- 
cuses for her surrender. The odds 
against her had been too great. Th 
chains of convention had been bound 
about her tightly since childhood. And 
so much of what her aunt had said w: 
true. Gertrude did love her parent 
If she wrote home of an engagement t« 
man of whom her aunt did not approy 
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, would surely think ill of him. Many 
lless fortune-hunters had sought her 

id before. There was no need for 

h haste—as Browning’s “ Lady of the 

‘had once said. If Tommy really 
love her he could make his suit in 
form. She tried to get comfort 

n these thoughts. But in her heart 

knew they were all sophistry. De- 
all of Aunt May’s plausible argu- 
nts she knew that if she deserted 
mmmy in his distress and sickness she 
uld have no right to call herself 
worthv of love. Once she almost 
rushed down-stairs to throw herself on 
Dr. Bronson’s mercy. But she did not. 
Instead she threw herself on the bed 
and sobbed with anger at her weakness. 
She despised herself and knew that she 
was not doing herself an injustice. 

But Dr. Bronson, having made up his 
mind to the match, was not going to sit 
still and let “that old cat” interfere with 
it. He went down to the sea-wall again 
and, oblivious of the blazing morning 
sun, paced back and forth till noon, 
thinking out means to circumvent the 
Lady Villain of his romance. He put 
all the blame on her. He was convinced 
that she had bluffed and browbeaten her 
He could not believe that so 
cynical a message could have the ap- 
proval of so lovable a young girl. And 
besides, across Tommy’s prostrate body 
there on the Tivoli veranda he kad 
looked into Gertrude’s eyes, and he knew 
she loved him. 

He could not change the sailing date of 
the Prinz Wilhelm, but there was just a 
chance that he might get Tommy out of 
the hospital in time. It was not a very 
good chance, especially as the patient 
was likely to worry and fret. Bronson 
thought out a number of elaborate lies to 
calm him; among others was a tender, 
loving message, just such a one as he 
would have liked to receive himself. 
\bove all, he must keep the boy cheer- 
ful; when he was on his feet again the 
situation could be explained to him. 

With this ammunition prepared he 
alled a cab and drove to the hospital. 
He found Tommy with a clear mind, but 
rightfully exhausted after a night of 
tever and delirium. 

‘Hello, Doc!’’ 

How’s things?” 


niece. 


he said, faintly. 
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TOMMY WAITE 
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“Fine, old boy! Fine! Couldn’t be 
better.” 

But already Tommy had fallen asleep 
again. 

The next day the patient was stronger, 
and Bronson sat down on the edge of the 
bed. 

“They tell me,” 
“that 
don’t rememb- 


“Don’t try to, 


Waite said, in a weak 
you brought 


voice, me in. | 
Tommy,” Bronson i in- 
terrupted. “Don’t worry! You're a 
man, Tommy, and can understand sense 
when it’s told you. I’m anxious to get 
you out of here as soon as possible. I’ve 
a reason! You're pretty sick. And to 
get well quick you ve got to be quiet. 
Rest. Absolutely no worry about any- 
thing. That’s the cure for you. No 
worry. Trust me. Everything is all 
right! And remember I’ve got a reason 
to get you on your feet quick—pronto/ 
A reason! Agoodone! Go to sleep!” 

As Tommy promptly obeyed, the doc- 
tor congratulated himself on his hypnotic 
powers, and decided to give this method 
of treatment more attention. It worked 
so well on Waite it would be worth 
while to make serious experiments on 
other patients. 

Every morning when he came into the 
ward Tommy gave him the accustomed 
greeting. ‘Hello, Doc, how’s things?” 

“Fine, fine! Couldn’t be better. Go 

to sleep!” 

Waite was encouragingly docile under 
this hypnotic treatment, and his re- 
covery was rapid. 


The Prinz Wilhelm was to sail on a 
Saturday, and when Dr. Bronson came 
to the hospital Friday morning he found 
his pet patient up and dressed. 

“How are you feeling, Tommy?” 

‘Strong as a steam-shovel. And hun- 
gry? Why, I could eat a hole out of 
Culebra Cut. You're going to let me 
out to-day, aren’t you?” 

“You really ought to stay a few days 
more. You'll hardly have time to catch 
the boat to Taboga—of course you'll 
have to put in a couple of weeks there 
before you’re fit for work. But I guess 
you can risk it out for a while to-day. ° I 
know how much it means to you—es- 
pecially as this will be your last chance. 
She sails to-morrow.” 
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“She? Who?” 

“Why, Gertrude—Gertrude Bennet.” 

“Bennet? What are you trying to 
give me, Doc? Who’s she?” 

An awful fear fell on Dr. Bronson. 

“Tommy,” he said, and there was a 
quaver in his voice, ““don’t you remem- 
ber Miss Bennet—the General’s niece?” 

Waite puckered his brow in a sincere 
attempt to remember, and at last a little 
flicker of light came to him. 

“Oh, now I remember. That’s funny. 
I thought I passed away at Matachin. 
But | got on the train for Panama. 
Yes, | remember. There was Mrs. 
Blake and Mrs. Thurston aboard, and a 
girl. Was her name Bennet? Good- 


looking girl, too.” 
Don’t you remember the 


“Tommy! 
Tivoli dance?” 

Skepticism grew in Tommy’s face. A 
dance—that was too much. It must be 
a joke. But the doctor went on, piling 
detail on detail, in a dull, lifeless voice. 
It was a preposterous story. 

“Well,” Tommy interrupted, when 
the doctor came to his interview with 
Mrs. General Thurston, “‘the old lady 
seems to have kept her head, anyway.” 

But even at this irreverent flippancy 
Bronson could not give up hope for the 
romance on which he had set his heart. 
He went on unheeding. He told how, in 
spite of endless manceuvers, he had been 
able to see Gertrude only once, and that 
was in a crowd at a tea, where he got no 
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chance to speak to her. But the | 
in her eyes was enough. He tried 
describe that look in her eyes. Ton 
jumped up in excitement. 

“You think that girl expects to ma 


599 


mer 


Bronson nodded his head dolefull) 

“Tf 1 run I can catch that Tal 
boat. You can send my things 
morrow.” 

He started for the door. 

“And say, Doc,” he called back, “ if 
that girl comes here looking for me— for 
God’s sake don’t tell her where I am.” 

_. Without waiting to pick up a hat he 
dashed down the street to the hospital 
gate, yelling for a cab. 


All this happened several years ago. 
But Mrs. General Thurston still boasts 
of how she saved her niece from a 
civilian. Waite, who is division engi- 
neer on the Fu Chow Railroad and the 
best bachelor dancer on the China coast, 
sometimes tells of his adventure with the 
Chagres fever, and how a woman—of 
course he mentions no names—-took ad- 
vantage of his delirium and almost mar- 
ried him. Gertrude’s wedding - cards 
have just gone out. She is to marry an 
exceedingly prosperous and slightly ro- 
tund stockbroker. She shrugs her pretty 
shoulders when the word “romance”’ is 
mentioned, but is not a little ashamed of 
the memory it calls up. 

Dr. Bronson still has faith. 















BY JOHN 


us paHE RE is one phase of 
yee the much- discussed 
Ree | iii ‘\ question of the nature 
=i E Sa and origin of life which, 
AN 2) so far as I know, has not 
rceerel« peen considered either 
TSP USs— by those who hold a 
brief for the  plepaiee- -chemical view or 
by those who stand for some form of 
talism. I refer to the small part that 
life plays in the tot: il scheme of things. 
(he great cosmic machine would go 
on just as well without it. Its rela- 
tion to the whole appears to be little 
different from that of a man to the train 
in which he journeys. Life rides on the 
mechanical and chemical forces, but it 
does not seem to be a part of them, nor 
identical with them, because they were 
before it, and will continue after it is 
gone. 

Che everlasting, all-inclusive thing in 
this universe seems to be inert matter 
with the energy it holds; while the 
slight, flitting, casual thing seems to be 
living matter. The inorganic is from 
all eternity to all eternity; it is dis- 
tributed throughout all space and en- 
dures through all time, while the organic 
is, in comparison, only of the here and 
the now; it was not here yesterday, and 
it may not be here to-morrow; it comes 
and goes. Life is like a bird of passage 
which alights and tarries for a time and 
is gone, and the places where it perched 
and nested and led forth its brood know 
it no more. Apparently it flits from 
world to world as the great cosmic 
spring comes to each, and departs as the 
cosmic winter returns to each. It is a 
visitor, a migrant, a frail, timid thing, 
which waits upon the seasons and flees 
from the cosmic tempests and vicissi- 
tudes. 

How casual, uncertain, and inconse- 
quential the vital order seems in our own 
olar system—a mere incident or by- 
product in its cosmic evolution! As- 
tronomy sounds the depths of space, and 


, 
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sees only mechanical and chemical forces 
at work there. It is almost certain that 
only a small fraction of the planetary 
surfaces is the abode of life. On the 
earth alone, of all the great family of 
planets and satellites, is the vital order 
in full career. It may yet linger upon 
Mars, but it is evidently waning. On 
the inferior planets it probably had its 
day long ago, while it must be millions 
of years before it comes to the superior 
planets, if it ever comes to them. What 
a vast, inconceivable outlay of time and 
energy for such small returns! Evi- 
dently the vital order is only an epi- 
sode, a transient or a secondary phase of 
matter in the process of cosmic evolu- 
tion. Sidereal space is strewn with dead 
worlds, as a New England field is with 
drift boulders. That life has touched 
and tarried here upon them can hardly 
be doubted, but if it is anything more 
than a passing incident, an infant crying 
in the night, a flush of color upon the 
cheek, a flower blooming by the way- 
side, appearances are against it. 

We read our astronomy and geology in 
the light of our enormous egotism, and 
appropriate all to ourselves; but sci- 
ence sees in our appearance here a no 
more significant event than in the foam 
and bubbles that whirl and dance for a 
moment upon the river’s current. The 
bubbles have their reason for being; all 
the mysteries of molecular attraction 
and repulsion may be involved in their 
production; without the solar energy, 
and the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, they would not appear; and yet 
they are only bubbles upon the river’s 
current, as we are bubbles upon the 
stream of energy that flows through the 
universe. Apparently the cosmic game 
is played for us no more than for the 
parasites that infest our bodies, or for 
the frost ferns that form upon our win- 
dow-panes in winter. The making of 
suns and systems goes on in the depths 
of space, and doubtless will go on to all 
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eternity, without any more reference to 
the vital order than to the chemical 
compounds. 

The amount of living matter in the 
universe so far as we can penetrate 
it, compared with the non-living, is, in 
amount, like a flurry of snow that whi- 
tens the fields and hills of a spring morn- 
ing compared to the miles of rock and 
soil beneath it; and with reference to 
geologic time it is about as fleeting. In 
the vast welter of suns and systems in 
the heavens above us, we see only dead 
matter, and most of it is in a condition 
of glowing metallic vapor. There are 
doubtless living organisms upon some of 
the invisible planetary bodies, but it is 
probably as fugitive and temporary as 
upon our own world. Much of the sur- 
face of the earth is clothed in a light vest- 
ment of life, which, back in geologic 
time, seems to have more completely 
enveloped it than at present, as both the 
arctic and the antarctic regions bear 
evidence in their coal-beds and other 
fossils of luxuriant vegetable growths. 

Strip the earth of its thin pellicle of 
soil, thinner with reference to the mass 
than is the peel to the apple, and you 
have stripped it of its life. Or, rob it of 


its watery vapor and carbon dioxide in 
the air, both stages in the evolution, and 


you have a dead world. The huge globe 
swings through space only as a mass of 
insensate rock. So limited and evanes- 
cent is the world of living matter, so 
vast and enduring is the world of the 
non-living. Looked at in this way, in 
the light of physical science, life, I 
repeat, seems like a mere passing phase 
of the cosmic evolution, a flitting and 
temporary stage of matter which it 
passes through in the procession of 
changes on the surface of a cooling 
planet. Between the fiery mist of the 
nebula and the frigid and consolidated 
globe there is a brief span, ranging over 
about one hundred and twenty degrees 
of temperature, where life appears and 
organic evolution takes place. Com- 
pared with the whele scale of tempera- 
ture, from absolute zero to the white 
heat of the hottest stars, it is about a 
hand’s-breadth compared to a mile. 
Life processes cease, but chemical and 
mechanical processes go on forever. Life 
is as fugitive and uncertain as the bow 
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in the clouds, and, like the bow in 
clouds, is confined to a limited rang: 
conditions. Like the bow, also, it | 
perpetual creation, a constant becom 
and its source is not in the mat 
through which it is manifested, tho 
inseparable from it. The material s 
stance of life, like the rain-drops, is 
perpetual flux and change; it hangs 
ways on the verge of dissolution 
vanishes when the material conditi: 
fail, to be renewed again when they 
turn. We know—do we not?—that life 
is as literally dependent upon the s 
as is the rainbow, and equally dependent 
upon the material elements; but wheth- 
er the physical conditions sum up the 
whole truth about it, as they do with 
the bow, is the insoluble question. Sci- 
ence says Yes, but our philosophy and 
our religion say No. ‘The poets and 
the prophets say No, and our hopes and 
aspirations say No. 

Where, then, shall we look for the key 
to this mysterious thing we call life? 
Modern biochemistry will not listen to 
the old notion of a vital force—that is 
only a metaphysical will - 0’ - the - wisp 
that leaves us floundering in the quag- 
mire. If I question the forces about me, 
what answer do I get? Molecular at- 
traction and repulsion seem to say, “ 
is not in us; we are as active in the clod 
as in the flower.” The four principal 
elements—oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and carbon—say, “It is not in us, “ 
cause we are from all eternity, and |; 
is not; we form only its phy sical besia’ - 
Warmth and moisture say, “It is not 
in us; we are only its faithful nurses and 
handmaidens.” The sun says: “It is not 
in me; I shine on dead worlds as well. 
I but quicken life after it is planted.” 
The stars say, “It is not in us; we have 
seen life come and go among myriads of 
worlds for untold ages.”” No questioning 
of the heavens above nor of the earth 
below can reveal to us the secret we are 
in quest of. 

[ can fancy brute matter saying to 
life: “You tarry with me at your peril. 
You will always be on the firing-line of 
my blind, contending forces; they will 
respect you not; you must take your 
chances amid my flying missiles. My 
forces go their eternal round without 
variableness or shadow of turning, and 
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to you if you cross their courses. 
may bring all your gods with you— 

of love, mercy, gentleness, altru- 

but | know them not. Your prayers 

fall upon ears of stone, your appeal- 
sesture upon eyes of stone, your cries 
mercy upon hearts of stone. I shall 
neither your enemy nor your friend. 
shall be utterly indifferent to you. 
foods will drown you, my winds 

ck you, my fires burn you, my quick- 

ae suck you down, and not know 
vhat they are doing. My earth is a 
theater of storms and cyclones, of ava- 
ache and earthquakes, of lightnings 
ind cloudbursts; wrecks and ruins 
trew my course. All my elements and 
ces are at your service; all my fluids 
und gases and solids; my stars in their 
ourses will fight on your side, if you 
put and keep yourself in right relations 
to them. My atoms and electrons will 
build your house, my lightning do your 
errands, my winds sail your ships, on the 
same terms. You cannot live without 
my air and my water and my warmth; 
but each of them is a source of power 
that will crush or engulf or devour you 
before it will turn one hair’s-breadth 
from its course. Your trees will be 
uprooted by my tornadoes, your fair 
fields will be laid waste by floods or 
fires; my mountains will fall on your 
delicate forms and utterly crush and 
bury them; my glaciers will overspread 
vast areas and banish or destroy whole 
tribes and races of your handiwork; the 
shrinking and wrinkling crust of my 
earth will fold in its insensate bosom 
vast forests of your tropical growths, 
ind convert them into black rock, and 
| will make rock of the myriad forms of 
minute life with which you plant the 
seas; through immense geologic ages 
my relentless, unseeing, unfeeling forces 
will drive on like the plowshare that 
buries every flower and grass-blade and 
tiny creature in its path. My winds are 
life-giving breezes to-day, and the besom 
of destruction to-morrow; my rains will 
moisten and nourish you one day, and 
vash you into the gulf the next; my 
arthquakes will bury your cities as if 
they were ant-hills. So you must take 
uur chances, but the chances are on 
our side. I am not all tempest or flood 
r fre or earthquake. Your career will 
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be a warfare, but you will win more bat- 
tles than you will lose. But remember, 
you are nothing to me, while I am every- 
thing to you. I have nothing to lose or 
gain, while you have everything to gain. 
Without my soils and moisture and 
warmth, without my carbon and oxygen 
and nitrogen and hydrogen, you can do 
or be nothing; without my sunshine 
you perish; but you have these things 
on condition of effort and struggle. You 
have evolution on condition of pain and 
failure and the hazard of the warring 
geologic ages. Fate and necessity rule 
in'my realm. When you fail, or are 
crushed or swallowed by my remorse- 
less forces, do not put the blame upon 
my gods, nor upon your own; there is 
no blame, there is only the price to 
be paid—the hazards of invading the 
closed circle of my unseeing forces.” 

In California I saw an epitome of the 
merciless way inorganic nature deals 
with life. An old, dried, and hardened 
asphalt lake near Los Angeles tells a 
horrible tale of animal suffering and 
failures It had been a pit of horrors for 
long ages; it was Nature concentrated 
—her wild welter of struggling and de- 
vouring forms through the geologic ages 
made visible and tangible in a small 
patch of mingled pitch and animal bones. 
There was nearly as much bone as pitch. 
The fate of the unlucky flies that alight 
upon tangle-foot fly-paper in our houses 
had been the fate of the victims that had 
perished here. How many wild crea- 
tures had turned appealing eyes to the 
great unheeding void as they felt them- 
selves helpless and sinking in this all- 
engulfing pitch! How many human be- 
ings in storms and disasters at sea and 
in flood and fire upon land have turned 
the same appealing look to the unpitying 
heavens! There is no power in the 
world of physical forces, or apart from 
our own kind, that heeds us or turns 
aside for us, or bestows one pitying 
glance upon us. The winds are never 
tempered to the shorn lamb, or the heats 
to the unshorn. Life has run, and still 
runs, the gantlet of a long line of hostile 
forces, and escapes by dint of fleetness 
of foot or agility in dodging, or else by 
toughness of fiber. 

Yet here we are; here is love and 
charity and mercy and intelligence; the 
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fair face of childhood, the beautiful face 
of youth, the clear, strong face of man- 
hood and womanhood, and the calm, 
benign face of old age, seen, it is true, 
as against a background of their oppo- 
sites, but seeming to indicate something 
above chance and change at the heart 
of nature. Here is life in the midst of 
death, but death forever playing into 
the hands of life; here is the organic in 
the midst of the inorganic, at strife with 
it, hourly crushed by it, yet sustained 
and kept going by its aid. 

That we have told the whole truth 
about a living body when we have enu- 
merated all its chemical and mechan- 
ical activities, it is impossible for me to 
see. If this is the case, in what re- 
spect does life differ from a steam-engine 
or any other piece of machinery—all of 
which are explained by the sum-total 
of their chemical, mechanical, or elec- 
trical activities? What is added to 
these forces that makes the result vital 
instead of mechanical? Vitality is only 
a word, but it marks a class of phenom- 
ena in nature that stands apart from all 
merely mechanical manifestations in the 
universe. The cosmos is a vast machine, 
but in this machine—this tremendous 
complex of physical forces—there ap- 
pears, at least on this earth, in the course 
of its evolution, this something, or this 
peculiar manifestation of energy that 
we call vital. Apparently it is a tran- 
sient phase of activity in matter, which, 
unlike other chemical and physical ac- 
tivities, has its beginning and its ending, 
and out of which has arisen all the 
myriad forms of terrestrial life, and, 
finally, the body and brain of man. 
The merely material forces, blind and 
haphazard from the first, did not arise 
in matter; they are inseparable from it 
—they are as eternal as matter itself. 
but the activities called vital arose in 
time and place, and must eventually 
disappear as they arose, and the career 
of the inorganic elements go on as if life 
had never visited the sphere. Was it, 
or is it, a visitation—something ab extra 
that implies supermundane, or super- 
natural, powers? 

Added to this wonder is the fact that 
the vital order has gone on unfolding 
through the geologic ages, mounting 
from form to form, or from order to 
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order, becoming more and more < 
plex, passing from the emphasis of 

of body, to the emphasis of size of b: 
and finally from instinct and reflex 
tivities to free volition, and the rea 
and consciousness of man; while 
purely physical and chemical forces 
main where they began. There has b 
endless change among them, end! 
shifting of the balance of power, 
always the tendency to a dead equi! 
rium, while the genius of the orga: 
forces has been in the power to disturb 
the equilibrium and to ride into port on 
the crest of the wave it has created, or to 
hang forever between the stable and the 
unstable. 

So there we are, confronted by two 
apparently contrary truths. It is to me 
unthinkable, as the late Professor Brooks 
said, “that the living world is anything 
but natural,” that the vital order is not 
as truly rooted in the constitution of 
things as are the mechanical and chem- 
ical orders; and yet, here we are face to 
face with its limited, fugitive, or transi- 
tional character. It comes and goes 
like the dews of the morning; it has all 
the features of an exceptional, unex- 
pected, extraordinary occurrence — of 
miracle, if you will; but if the light 
which physical science turns on the uni- 
verse is not a delusion, if the habit of 
mind which it begets is not a false one, 
then life belongs to the same category 
of things as do day and night, rain and 
sun, rest and motion. Who shall recon- 
cile these contradictions? 

Huxley spoke for physical science 
when he said that he did not know what 
it was that constituted life—what it was 
that made the “wonderful difference 
between the dead particles and the living 
particles of matter appearing in other 
respects identical.”” He thought there 
might be some bond between physico- 
chemical phenomena, on the one hand, 
and vital phenomena, on the other, that 

hilosophers will some day find out. 
oo matter is characterized by “‘spon- 


taneity of action,” which is entirely ab- 


sent from inert matter. Huxley cannot 
or does not think of a vital force distinct 
from all other forces, as the cause of life 

henomena, as so many philosophers 
an done, from Aristotle down to our 
day. He finds protoplasm to be the 
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sical basis of life; it is one in both 
vegetable and animal worlds; the 
mal takes it from the vegetable, and 
vegetable, by the aid of sunlight, 
akes or manufactures it from the in- 
nic elements. But protoplasm is 
ing matter. Before there was any 
‘toplasm, what brought about the 
ipendous change of the dead into the 
aa Protoplasm makes more pro- 
lasm, as fire makes more fire, but 
hat kindled the first spark of this living 
me? Here we corner the mystery, 
it is still a mystery that dehes us. 
ise and effect meet and are lost in 

h other. Science cannot admit a 

iracle, or a break in the continuity of 

vet here it reaches a point where no 
tep can be taken. Huxley’s illustra- 
ns do not help his argument. Proto- 
ism, he says, “is the clay of the pot- 
which, bake it and paint it as he 

ill, remains clay, separated by artifice, 
and not by nature, from the commonest 
brick or sun-dried clod.” Clay is cer- 
tainly the physical basic of the potter’s 
art, but would there be any pottery in 
the world if it contained only clay? Do 
we not have to think of the potter? In 
the same way, do we not have to think 
of something that fashions these myriad 
forms of life out of protoplasm ?—and 
back of that, of something that begat 
protoplasm out of non- s tekaplaainte 
matter, and started the flame of life 
going? Life accounts for protoplasm, 
but what accounts for life? We have to 
think of the living clay as separated by 
Nature from the inert “sun-dried clod.” 
(here is something in the one that is 
not in the other. There is really no 

ithentic analogy between the potter’s 

t and Nature’s art of life. 

[here is more wit than science in Hux- 
ey’s question, “What better philosoph- 
ical status has vitality than aqueosity ?” 
[here is at least this difference: When 
vitality is gone, you cannot recall it, or 
reproduce it by your chemistry; but 
you can recombine the two gases in 

which you have decomposed water any 
number of times, and get your aque- 
ousity back again; it never fails; it is 
. power of chemistry. But vitality will 
lot come at your beck; it is not a chem- 
al product; it is not in the same 
-ategory as the wetness or liquidity of 
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water. It is a name for a phenomenon 
-the most remarkable phenomenon in 
nature. It is one that the art of man is 
powerless to reproduce, while water may 
be made to go through its cycle of 
change—solid, fluid, vapor, gas—and al- 
ways come back to water. 

Ife is the introduction of a new 
ele. -nt or force or tendency into the 
cosmos. Henceforth the elements go 
new ways, form new compounds, build 
up new forms, and change the face of 
nature. Rivers flow where they never 
would have flowed without it, mountains 
fall in a space of time during which they 
never would have fallen; barriers arise, 
rough ways are made smooth, a new 
world appears—the world of the mind 
and soul of man. 

If the gods of the inorganic elements 
are neither for nor against us, but ut- 
terly indifferent to us, how came we 
here? Nature’s method is always from 
the inside, while ours is from the out- 
side; hers is circular, while ours is direct. 
We think, as Bergson says, of things 
created, and of a thing that creates, but 
things in nature are not created, they 
are evolved; they grow, and the thing 
that grows is not separable from the 
force that causes it to grow. The water 
turns the wheel, and can be shut off or 
let on. This is the way of the mechan- 
ical world. But the wheels in organic 

nature go around from something in- 
side them, a kind of perpetual motion, 
or self-supplying power. They are not 
turned, x ts turn; they are not re- 
paired, they repair. The nature of liv- 
ing things cannot be interpreted by 
the laws of mechanical and chemical 
things, though mechanics and chem- 
istry play the visible, tangible part in 
them. 

In view of all these things, how man 
got here is a problem. Why the slender 
thread of his line of descent was not 
broken in the warrings and upheavals of 
the terrible geologic ages, what power 
or agent took a hand in furthering his 
development, is beyond the reach of our 
biologic science. 

Man’s is the only intelligence, as we 
understand the word, in the universe, 
and his intelligence demands something 
akin to intelligence in the nature from 
which he sprang. 
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We covmaees ELMA WHEELOCK 
: =<)? sat in her accustomed 
“place beside a front 
» window. She swayed 
} gently in her hair-cloth 
.* rocker. She leaned her 
Shead back and side- 
wise, and gazed out at the prospect with 
an expression almost absurdly tragic. 
Tragedy did not sit comfortably upon 
those mild features in that long, sweet 
face, softly curtained with folds of thin, 
blond hair which had not turned gray, 
although Selma was almost an old 
woman. However, tragedy, hawk-like, 
unswerving, did look from Selma’s blue 
eyes. She might, from her expression, 
have been gazing at some scene of hor- 
ror instead of at her own tidy, square 
front yard with its gravel walk bor- 
dered with leafless shrubs, with a leafless 
chefry-tree standing stark upon one side, 
and a leafless horse-chestnut on the 
other. Beyond the front yard with its 
prim fence was the main street of the 
village; opposite was Maria Hopkins’s 
house. When Selma’s eyes roved be- 
yond her own front yard and the main 
street, and fastened upon Maria Hop- 
kins’s house, the tragedy deepened. It 
seemed about to swoop, fierce beaked 
and clawed. There was seemingly noth- 
ing exasperating @bout the opposite 
house. It was a plain white structure 
with a door in the middle front and two 
windows on each side of the door. The 
house was raised upon terraces over 
which clambered rough stone steps. 
Upon each of the terraces were two trees 
—cherry upon the upper, horse-chestnut 
upon the lower. Two of the windows at 
the front displayed slants of lace cur- 
tains, two plain white shades. 

As Selma gazed at the house an ugly 
frown came between her eyes. She set 
her mouth hard. Her face did not relax 
when a woman opened the opposite door. 
The woman wore a gray shawl and a 


white wool head-tie. She locked the 
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door and put the key under a blind of 
the first window to the right. Selma 
frowned more deeply, but her eyes lit up. 

The woman, who was Maria Hopkins, 
came down the rough stone steps. She 
trudged across the street. She carefull, 
held up her black gown, although th 
wind-swept road was quite dry. Maria's 
skirts whipped around her advancing 
knees; her shawl-ends flew out; her 
head-tie fluttered. Maria did not bend 
her head before the icy blast. She came 
on, setting her large rubbered feet down 
squarely. Maria always wore rubbers in 
winter, whether it was wet or dry. She 
opened Selma’s front gate, closed it care- 
fully, walked up the gravel path, nodded 
to Selma in the window, and went 
through another gate to the side door 
on the south. She left her rubbers on 
the door-stone, opened the door, entered, 
crossed Selma’s large, cold kitchen, and 
was in the warm sitting-room. 

“Good afternoon, Selma,” said she, 
drearily. Selma responded as drearily. 

“Good afternoon,” said she. “Take 
your things off, Maria.” 

Maria removed the white hood and 
large gray shawl, and stood revealed—a 
short, stout figure, with a face which had 
been pretty, but now was old and sag- 
ging and worried. She wore a black 
skirt and a purple waist and a white 
apron trimmed with knitted lace. 

“Sit down,” said Selma. 

Maria took the chair at the opposit: 
window. That was also a rocker. Both 
women swayed to and fro, and did not 
speak for some time. Now and then 
a exchanged glances of mournful un- 
derstanding. Finally Selma spoke. 

*“We would have been most there by 
this time,” said she. 

“Yes, we would,” agreed Maria. 

“Well, we did what was right, any- 
way,” said Selma. 

“TI did,” said Maria. “Aggie is re- 
lated to me. You hadn’t any call to 
do anything.” 
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| had as much call as you.” 
“Aggie is no kin of yours. You had 


e ’? 
z 
no call. 


“I had a call to do my duty,” said 
Selma. 


“It is a good deal to do your duty 


a) vhen you ain’t any direct call from rela- 


ns. Aggie ain’t related to you.” 
é - ‘No, she ain’t, and I guess I can stand 
; ’ said Selma. 

‘Aggie means right,” declared Maria, 
th half-hearted defense. Her eyes 
a were condemnatory, even as she spoke. 
< “For my part, I am sick of folks 
aning so well and not acting up to 

’ said Selma. “I would rather they 

in’t mean quite so well and act as 
‘they meant a good deal better. Aggie 

ways treated you as if you were the 
dirt under her feet, Maria.” 
‘She did mean well,” repeated Maria, 
but her eyes continued to condemn. 

“She didn’t act well,” said Selma; 
‘when she came to live with you after 
her folks died, she let you slave, and 
ver lifted a finger.” 

“She had to practise, and give music- 
ssons.” 

“Fiddlesticks! She never had more 
than five music scholars, and she never 
yed the piano well enough to teach, 
and she only taught so as to 

be able to get fine feathers to catch Tom 
i Willard. Well, she caught him, and she 
kept right on meaning well and working 
. him for all she was worth. She was so 
a extravagant he got in debt. I had it 
3 straight that she used six eggs in cake 
when the hens wasn’t laying, and she 
4 used to leave all the draughts on the 
; tting-room stove open till it was so 





ot she had to fling up all the windows 

; in midwinter to cool off, instead of sav- 

ing the coal bills. Then, just when we 

had saved enough to go on that excur- 

ion to Washington, it had to come out 

= that Tom was behind in his taxes and 

» the house would be sold over their heads, 

and she had to come whining around 

you, all dressed up, too, with a hat with 

a long feather, and a silk dress, and we 

had to give up our money we had saved 

to take that excursion we had been 
‘tting on so long.” 

“You never ought to have given it 

up, said Maria. “Aggie is no kith nor 

kin of yours.” 


“You don’t suppose,” replied Selma, 
with delicate hauteur, “that I gave that 
money to Aggie Willard? I gave that 
money to the Lord.” 

“I suppose we both did.” 

Selma brought her gentle swaying to 
an abrupt conclusion. She set both 
slender, pointed feet in their congress 
shoes firmly on the floor. “‘ Yes, we both 
did,” said she, “and it ain’t becoming 
in women that call themselves Chris- 
tians to complain, even if the Lord does 
send such a silly, extravagant thing as 
Aggie out collecting. What we've got 
to do now is just one thing—” 

Maria stared. “What?” 

Selma looked almost sternly at her 
friend. ‘“‘Maria Hopkins, we have got 
to have a change.” 

“IT don’t see how, Selma. I haven’t 
a cent except just what I need to keep 
going, and you haven’t; and I haven't 
got anybody to visit except Aggie, and 
you haven’t got anybody.” 

“Who said anything about visiting 
anybody? I wouldn’t visit anybody if 
I had a town full of relations. Visiting 
was never according to my ideas, but 
you and I, Maria Hopkins, have got to 
have a change, and | have just found 
out how.” 

“How?” 

“Tt won’t cost a cent. It won’t mean 
any traveling except crossing the street, 
but it will mean a change.” 

Maria was a little pale as she con- 
tinued to stare at her friend. ‘“‘I guess 
I don’t just see what you are driving 
at yet, Selma,” she said, feebly. 

“Tt is as easy as the nose on your face. 
You stay here and live in my house 
awhile with my things. You are at 
perfect liberty to nose round the whole 
house, and peek into every closet and 
bureau drawer, and use my things just 
as if they were yours, and—I will go 
and live in your house while you are 
here.” 

Selma gazed at Maria with a defiant 
expression which gradually changed be- 
fore the one of wondering delight on the 
other face. “It is complete,’ gasped 
Maria. “I'll admire to do it.” 

“Then,” said Selma, “you can look 
out of my front windows at your house, 
and I can look out of your front windows 
at mine, and it will look entirely differ- 
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ent. The Lord above alone knows how 
awful sick I am of sitting here day after 
day, and staring over at your everlasting 
front yard, and the same old trees, and 
the same old house, with two drapery 
curtains at two windows, and two plain 
ones at two. Sometimes I feel almost 
wicked enough to wish your house would 
burn down, Maria Hopkins. Seems as 
if | would admire to look over and see 
your chimney standing in a pile of ashes 
just for a change.”  Selma’s eyes 
gleamed fiercely; then she laughed. 

Maria laughed, too, after a little start. 
“You ain’t a mite more tired of staring 
at my house than I am of staring at 
yours, if the truth was told, and its mak- 
ing me out wicked, too, but sometimes 
I’ve thought I smelled smoke, and—” 

Selma nodded. “‘ Don’t blame you one 
mite. Then you and me can start in 
right away. You understand, whilst you 
are here this house is just as much 
yours as mine—more so. It 7 yours.” 

Maria nodded. ‘“‘And my house is 
yours,” said she. Then she looked a 
bit doubtfully at the other woman. 
“You know you mustn’t give goldfish 
too much to eat. I will own I set a lot 
by that bowl of goldfish,” said she. 

“| have heard you talk about not over- 
feeding those goldfish enough to make 
me know,” said Selma. “I shall look 
out after them just the same as I expect 
you to look out for my hens and see to it 
that they have their food warm on a 
cold day. There will be plenty of eggs. 
What you don’t want to use you can 
trade to the grocer for his truck.” 

- ; , : 

Land, Selma! You don’t mean you 
want me to sell your own hens’ eggs!” 

“Whilst you live in my house my hens 
is your hens,” declared Selma, firmly, 
“and I shall feel the same way about 
that pig you're raising. He shall be my 


“*He’s fat enough to kill now,” said 
Maria. “I calculated to hire Tom Sim- 
mons to do it. It’s cold enough now to 
keep what pig-meat I want, and I always 
dispose of the extra easy enough. The 
butcher is’ always tickled to death to get 
my sausage-meat and headcheese and 
pork.” 

“1,” said Selma, 
work.” 

“It’s a big chore,” said Maria. 


“will do the pig 
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“You can’t teach me anything about 
pig work. We always kept a pig. Some- 
times we kept two pigs. I’d admire to 
get a chance to try my hand at it again.” 

“I want to speak for some of the sau- 
sage,” said Maria; “and a half a fresh 
ham, and half a salt, and some head- 
cheese, and some of the salted-down 
pork.” 

“Of course,” agreed Selma. ‘And 
you will find there’s about six roosters 
of mine ought to be killed. But how 
about milking the cow?” 

“Tf I can’t milk a cow at my age, [’|! 
give up beat,” said Maria. 

“I’ve got two steady customers for the 
milk, and some scattering ones.” 

“All right. I'll tend to them.” 

The two regarded each other with 
curiously child-like expressions. They 
felt like two children about to engage in 
a most exciting game. 

“When,” said Maria, with a fairly 
infantile grin, “‘shall we begin?” 

“Right away. Why not?” replied 
Selma. “It ain’t as if we had to pack 
up or anything. We haven't. All 
you've got to do is stay here, and all 
I’ve got to do is to cross the street. 
Land! It is the completest way of get- 
ting a change I ever heard of. We 
sha’n’t even need to take our sewing.” 
“T’'ll get at any of yours I find round, 
and you can get at mine. And of 
course you know you are welcome to 
wear any of my clothes. If my skirts 
are too long, you can just baste tucks 
in them.” 

Maria begar to laugh. “That part of 
it is going to be easier for me than for 
you,” said she; “my skirts will all be 
too short for you.” 

“Land! I don’t mind that. Of course 
I shail wear your petticoats, too; and [| 
was reading the other day how short 
skirts were all the go. I ain’t worrying 
about that part of it. 1 guess we might 
as well begin now. I am sick and tired 
of looking across at your house. Guess 
I’ll run across the street and look at 
mine.” 

“T know just how you feel,” said Ma- 
ria. “I’ve felt real sort of rested since 
I came in here, being able to look cut 
of the window and not see your house.” 

Selma rose. “Well,” said she, “I’ll 


put on your shawl and hood and be 
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going. There’s plenty in the house for 
supper. You can just hunt round and 
find it. You'll enjoy it.” 


“And you'll find plenty for your sup- 
per over there,” said Maria. 

“OQ Lord!” said Selma, “to think of 
the relief of going into your pantry and 
hunting up victuals and getting supper 
on another stove. My!’ 


“That is just the way I feel,” said 
Maria. 
Selma arose with no more ado. She 


went to the old-fashioned secretary 
which stood against the south wall. She 
rummaged under some papers, and took 
out an old wallet. ‘“Here’s some 
money,” said she. “It will last awhile. 
When you want more, you hang a towel 
ut the sitting-room window, and I’ll see 
chat you have some. It all depends on 
how long we stay before we get tired of 
the change.” 
said Maria, “you go into my 
pantry and take the cover off the old- 
fashioned sugar-bowl on the second shelf 
at the right of the door, you will find 
some dollar bills, and there is some 
change tucked in the cracked pink cup 
on the lower shelf behind the tea-cacdy. 
You hang out a towel, too, if you get 
short. You may, with hiring the pig- 
cilling.” 

“All right,” said Selma. She 
on Maria’s white worsted hood; she 
wrapped Maria’s gray shawl around her 
shoulders, which, high and thin, retained 
something of the grace of youth. Selma 
looked much better in the shawl than 
Maria did. She even put on Maria’s 
rubbers. They were rather large, and 
she shuffled, but she was intent upon 
acting the role to the full. “Good night, 
Maria,” said she. 

“Good night,” said Maria. 

The two women looked at each other, 
and suddenly startled expressions ap- 
peared upon their faces. For the first 
time in their lives they meditated upon 
the unusual and the unconventional, and 
a quick tremor of alarm shot over both. 

‘If you get scared in the night, you 
set a candle i in the sitting-room window 
and you ring the dinner-bell, and I’ll be 
right over,” said Selma. 

“Yes, I will,” agreed Maria, “And 
you, too.” 


“Yes, I will.” 
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Then Selma went, shuffling in her 
large rubbers, across the street. Maria 
watched her find the key under the 
blind, unlock the front door, and enter; 
then she drew a long breath and looked 
about her. 

“My goodness,” said she. 
if we are both plumb crazy!” 
Maria actually turned around several 
times like a cat or a dog trying to become 
accustomed to strangeness. The primi- 
tive asserted itself, lifting its live head 
from the dust of the ages. After her 
turning around, Maria’s face no longer 
looked bewildered. ‘Guess I had better 
see to feeding those hens, first thing be- 
fore it gets dark,” she thought. She 
found, with a revival of the delicious, 
childish joy of hide-and-seek, Selma’s 
meal-bag. She mixed the chicken food 
with hot water and went out to the 
chicken-house. The fowls clustered 
around her greedily. Maria had never 
cared for chickens. Now she realized 
a certain fondness for the fluffy, pecking 
things. “They don’t know a mite of 
difference betwixt me and Selma,” she 
thought. Then she called, “ Biddy, 

biddy, biddy!” 

When she re-entered the house, she 
experienced the delight of a child rum- 
maging about Selma's pantry. She also 
had a double delight from the reflection 
that Selma was rummaging about her 
own. “She won’t find a thing out of 
order, and there’s plenty to eat,” she 
thought. She made daintily a pan " 
biscuits for her supper. She opened ; 
can of peach preserve. She made tea. 
She cut a slice from a frosted cake. She 
set the table in the dining-room punctili- 
ously, and ate her solitary meal with 
relish. Across the street Selma was do- 
ing precisely the same thing. Each of 
the lone women was a guest at her own 
feast. Selma also had hot biscuits. She 
had also a bit of toasted salt codfish, and 
raspberry jam, and plum-cake, and tea. 

She also ate heartily. “It is a real 
change from my own victuals,” she said, 
quite aloud, and smiled happily. After 
she had cleared away the supper dishes 
she saw the light across the street from 
her own sitting-room window. It looked 
charming to her. She lit Maria’s‘lamp, 
and Maria also looked across and real- 
ized that it was charming. 
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“Selma’s been real quick. She has 
cleared away the supper dishes,” she 
thought. 

Presently Selma pulled down the 
white shades opposite, and Maria did the 
same. Then each woman could discern 
the silhouette of the other seated peace- 
fully beside the evening lamp, moving a 
hand and arm regularly back and forth. 

“Selma, she has found those napkins 
I was making out of the old tablecloth, 
and she’s hemming them,” thought 
Maria. 

Selma was puzzled awhile about Ma- 
ria’s needlework, then she remembered 
the new dish-towels. “She is hemming 
them,” she thought. Each woman saw 
a light later on in the cellar, and knew 
that coal was being got for the night. 
Then each saw the light in the other’s 
bedroom. Selma’s light went out first. 
**I do hope she sleeps well,” she thought, 
as she lay looking across at Maria’s 
light. Then that also went out, and 
both women lay thinking fondly of each 
other with drowsiness stealing over them. 

The next morning there was a hard 
snow-storm. The visiting neighbors saw 
each other’s faces at their opposite win- 
dows. Both nodded vehemently to give 
assurance of entire content and well- 
being. Each had her head tied up in a 
towel. 

“She’s sweeping,” thought Selma. 
“Of course it’s sweeping-day, but I 
don’t believe she'll find half a dust-pan 
full.” 

Maria thought the same. Each felt 
radiantly happy. Later Selma wrapped 
herself up well and went out to inter- 
view the man about the pig-killing. 
Maria saw her go. 

“She thought she wouldn’t wait, be- 
cause it is likely to clear off cold,” she 
told herself. 

Maria milked the cow and fed her, and 
dispensed milk to children who came 
whooping through the snow with swing- 
ing pails; then she went to one of the up- 
stairs bedrooms and dusted. She had 
previously swept it. She had found it 
more in need of sweeping than many of 
the rooms, since it was always unused, 
and Selma had had a cold, and had 
neglected sweeping it longer than usual. 
Maria had entered the room hesitatingly. 
She had stepped softly. Her middle-aged 
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face had reddened, then paled. She had 
smiled almost a motherly smile. The 
memory of the boy who had during his 
life occupied that room seemed to her, 

in her settled state of life, like the mem- 
ory of a departed child of youth. He 
had been Selma’s only brother, Henry. 

He had died when he was only twenty- 
one. Maria had been a year older, and 
nobody knew what a torture of mortif- 
cation that one year of life upon earth 
had been to the girl Maria. How she 
had loved that dear boy, who had died 
in one week of a fever! But she had 
not thought he had loved her, although 
sometimes he had looked at her like a 
lover, and Maria had trembled—that 
poor young Maria, who had been slim 
and rosy-cheeked, with bright eyes, 
ready for wistful questioning and tears, 
who remembered with shame that terri- 
ble additional year of earth-life. When 
Henry had died, she had thought her 
heart broken. Now, as she entered the 
room, the old pain came back, and she 
wondered, not only how she had lived at 
all, but not even unhappily except for a 
certain restlessness which at times stung 
her. It was that same restlessness which 
she could not outlive which had put the 
idea of the excursion into her head. It 
was the outcome of that restlessness 
which caused her presence in that room. 
It had not been changed since the boy’s 
death. She had seen it before, during 
his lifetime; she and Selma had been 
girls together, and familiar with all the 
rooms in the Wheelock and Hopkins 
houses. But now it looked strange, with 
the sweet and terribly pathetic strange- 
ness of past youth which is not entirely 
regretted, and seems to reproach because 
of it. Maria looked at the dead boy’s 
room which he had left; at treasures few 
and poor enough—a shaving-mug let- 
tered with gold on the bureau, a brush 
and comb in a hand-painted tray, which 
he had bought at a church fair. Another 
young girl had painted that tray, and 
young Maria had suffered tortures of 
jealousy when Selma had display ed it 
decorating Henry’s bureau. “Henry 


bought it at the fair. He paid seventy- 
five cents for it. Hattie Loomis painted 
it,” she had said, artlessly, and Maria 
had gazed at her as if she had been an 
Inquisitor. 


Then Selma had calmly 
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added that Hattie had painted seven 
trays just like that, and Henry had paid 
seventy-five cents when the others had 
b rought only fifty, which she thought all 
ney were worth; and Maria, compre- 
hending the purely commercial nature of 
the transaction, felt her heart leap to 
heights of delight. Selma had been far 
from understanding. Henry was simply 
her brother. She knew just how many 
griddle-cakes and how little plain bread 
he could eat at a meal. She knew about 
the mending his socks required. She 
knew all the little homely details of his 
life and never thought of him in connec- 
tion with love and romance. However, 
Selma thought little about love and ro- 
mance in any case. She had not been a 
dreamer, even as a young girl, and moon- 
light nights had never quite rhymed 
with her moods. She was inc apable of 
understanding Maria’s tremors of pain 
and delight about the hand - painted 
trays. On the bureau stood, also, what 
the girls called vaguely “‘a fancy pic- 
ture” of an ornate maiden mysteriously 
decked with roses, as far as the photog- 
rapher had discreetly depicted her. Both 
girls thought it somewhat improper, and 
their maiden eyes took delicate shies at 
it. The picture was in a tarnished gilt 
frame. Selma had told young Maria 
that she guessed Henry had paid quite 

1 price for it and got cheated. Maria 
hal always feared lest the maid of the 
picture might prove to be some beauty 
whom Henry had mysteriously met and 
fallen in love with. Now, as she gazed 
at it, she smiled pitifully at oy own 
young folly. The photograph was only 
that of some actress whom Henry could 
never have seen at all. There was a 
little brass ash-tray on the bureau. 
Henry, young as he was, had smoked. 
Maria had thought that delightfully 
wicked. On a little swinging shelf were 
two pipes. There was a dingy handker- 
chief-box on the bureau. Selma had 
given it to her brother one Christmas. 
She had also given him the fat pin- 
cushion worked in squares of red and 
green. On the table lay Henry’s Bible 
and an ancient story-book bound in 
blue and gold. Maria took up the 
Bible reverently, and put it back. She 
took up the story-book. She remem- 
bered it so well—that dull old romance 
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full of prosy sentiment. She opened the 
book idly, and there was a letter. Her 
name was on the sealed envelope in 
Henry’s handwriting. Poor-Henry had 
put it there and it had lain undiscovered 
all these years. Maria felt faint. She 
gathered up her broom, dust-pan, and 
dusting-cloth, and the letter, and went 
down-stairs. It was icy cold in Hen- 
ry’s room. Maria was not completely 
warmed by this unexpected flash of 
flame in the ashes of old love. “I will 
read the letter down in the sitting-room 
where it is warm,” she told herself. “‘It 
is mine. I have the right.” 

Down in the sitting-room Maria read 
the letter, but first with a touching re- 
vival of youthful vanity she removed 
the towel from her head and looked at 
herself in the glass. She gave her hair 
atouch. Well, after all, a letter has no 
eyes. She sat down and read. 

The boy in the old letter confessed 
his love for her; his adoration, which he 
spelled with two d’s. He asked her to 
be his wife. Maria leaned back and 
closed her eyes. She realized that in 
some strange fashion she had received 
an answer to a question which she had 
asked, without really knowing it, during 
her whole life. She realized that hence- 
forth she would know peace, the peace 
which she had seen on the faces of the 
aging and married women who had been 
girls with her. She felt utterly con- 
tented. “‘How could I have cared so 
much about that excursion?” she asked 
herself. Then she reflected what a bless- 
ing to her the caring and the disappoint- 
ment had proved. It had given her the 
letter. It had given her peace and res- 
pite from restlessness. Maria suddenly 
felt a wish to go back to her own home. 
The need which had prompted her to 
this plan was over. “I hope nobody 
will ever hear of it,” she thought. Sud- 
denly the humor struck her—never the 
pathos. She chuckled to herself. ‘ What 
old fools Selma and I are?” she remarked 
quite aloud. Then she heard a series of 
wild staccato yells of agony mercifully 
dying aw ay soon. “Selma has had the 
pig killed,” thought Maria, and laughed 
again. She looked at her letter, and re- 
membered how Henry had loved sau- 
sage. “I could have cooked it just the 
way he liked,” she considered with pride. 
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She also considered how daintily his 
house would have been kept. She did 
not think of Henry as among the angel 
band of her childhood’s teaching, but as 
of a banished youth whom she could 
have made warm and comfortable with 
the dear, homely comforts of earth. 
Maria had a pocket in her petticoat. 
There she stowed the letter. Then she 
went on with her tasks. She got the 
kitchen stove heated, and made a great 
fruit-cake. Selma always liked to have 
one on hand, and had none now. Maria 
worked away, all the time in her own 
atmosphere of perfect peace. It was 
tainted by no regret for what she had 
missed. That letter in her pocket 
proved that she had had the essential 
of life and love of the whole world. She 
was content and crowned with content. 
She now understood why her young 
cousin, Aggie, who had made apparently 
such a failure of her married life, could 
yet hold up her head, and, as some crit- 
ical women said, “‘ Walk like a peacock.” 
Whatever the attitude of women in the 
wider world might be, the attitude of the 
women in this little village remained, 
however covertly, that of half a century 
ago. In their innermost hearts they 
were not, and never could be, eman- 
cipated from the old conception of the 
proper estate for woman. It was true 
that Maria’s lover had died before his 
due time; that she had never been mar- 
ried to him, yet love had been hers; the 
dream in a man’s heart had belonged to 
her. Death had taken him, but not 
before the love and the dream, and she 
was triumphant over death. Maria’s 
voice was cracked, and she had never 
been able to keep to the key, and she 
sang horribly, yet with joy, while she 
worked. 

The fruit-cake was a great success. 
Maria felt very happy over it, and 
also over the immaculate house. Af- 
ter supper, when she had milked the 
cow and fed the chickens and cleared 
the dishes away, she sat beside the 
window. Winter though it was, it 
was still not dark—Maria had worked 
rapidly. The snow had ceased. The 
window faced west, which glowed with 
pale gold through the dark interlace of 
the trees. The road and her yard and 
Selma’s were pure expanses of billowing 


white. Presently a light flashed out in 
an opposite window, and Maria knew 
that Selma also had finished her tasks 
for that day and had sat down to rest. 
“1 am glad she didn’t work too long 
over that pig,” she thought. Maria felt 
a great warmth of sisterly love for Selma. 
She, had Henry lived, would have been 
her sister. Maria was sure that Selma 
had never had any romance, that she 
had never been in love. She was right 
about that; Selma had never loved, but 
she also had had her lover, and the lover 
had been Maria’s own old widower 
uncle, Aggie’s grandfather. Maria had 
never dreamed of it. Selma had been 
ashamed. In her youth old John Hop- 
kins with his married daughter, Aggie’s 
mother, had seemed a ridiculous lover. 
Nowadays she sometimes thought of 
him with a mixture of indignation, of 
pity, and of a queer, shamed gratitude. 
After all, old John Hopkins had loved 
her, and a woman never throughout 
her whole life entirely despises even a 
scorned and rejected love. It has its 
diamond lights for her heart, which can- 
not be shut out for ever. 

That day, Selma, making her queer 
visit in her friend’s house, had also made 
a discovery. When the pig-killing was 
in order she had fled to the remotest 
corner of the house, to a little bedroom 
which old John had occupied. It was a 
comfortable room, and evinced scholarly 
tastes on the part of the old man. _ In- 
deed, he had received a collegiate educa- 
tion, but had never entered a profession, 
preferring to work the little Hopkins 
farm and live an isolated life aside from 
the struggle of the world. A very gentle, 
mild man, but a man of deep thourht, 
had been John Hopkins. Poor young 
Selma, had she really understood, had 
been honored by his love and by his 
seeking her for his wife, but she had not 
understood. She did not now. Selma 
had been a beauty in her youth, although 
of a type unappealing to the village 
young men. She had been too tall and 
pale and still and stately for them. 
She had always been a very simple vil- 
lage woman, whose life was narrow and 
quite translucent, flowing over her path 
of fate with no ripples of concealment. 
When she found herself in John Hop- 
kins’s room she stood with fingers in her 
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A GENTLE CONTENT WITH LIFE STOLE OVER HER 
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ears to drown out all sounds of the 
tragedy being enacted behind the house; 
she looked about her and remembered 
how one evening old John had crossed 
the street—all his family and hers being 
away—and had declared himself, and 
she had replied that she had no mind to 
wed, but thanked him. Then she had 
watched him cross the street homeward 
bound, a slender, not old, as she had 
then thought, but middle-aged man, 
with a slight stoop, but a grace of mo- 
tion. He had probably sought chis very 
little room as asylum, and nobody had 
ever known if in that little solitude a 
heart had bled. Selma wondered a lit- 
tle. “I suppose he lit a candle and read 
a book,” ste thought. The room was 
lined with dingy volumes. There was a 
tiny hearth swept clean. There was 
dust like a silvery film over the old 
mahogany. Selma went out and re- 
turned with a dusting-cloth. She dust- 
ed everything with a sort of tenderness. 
After she had finished, some of the fur- 
niture still looked dull. She found Ma- 
ria’s bottle of furniture polish and set 
to work. At last all the old mahogany 
glistened and showed its beautiful grain. 
Selma stood regarding the room. She 
remembered so keenly its long-dead 
owner that she brought up his face quite 
distinctly to her vision. He would have 
liked her to do this service to his de- 
serted room. He had been a most par- 
ticular man. She and Maria had used 
to laugh about him and call him an old 
maid. He would surely have loved to see 
his mahogany shine. And—he had loved 
her. Suddenly that love which had 
burned in the heart of the man who had 
lived in that room seemed as evident 
as a perfume. Selma smiled—a lovely 
smile. A gentle content with life stole 
over her. She was as one breathing in- 
cense burning to her, and to her alone. 
That old love which had never before 
meant much to her meant suddenly 
ineffable things. She bent her head. 
Her soul, even, bent before it as before 
agreat radiance. The little room glowed 
with love of her like a jewel, and the 
woman saw it and smiled a smile of 
which she had never before been capable. 

At last she went back to the kitchen. 
Her feet were cold. She opened the door 
of the stove oven and sat with her skirts 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 771.—46 
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gathered up, basking in warmth, and 
reflecting. ‘Poor man, he certainly 
thought a great deal of me,” she told 
herself. She admitted at last her old 
lover to his place of dignity which true 
love owed him. She remembered him 
and she also remembered herself. She 
remembered how her face used to gaze 
back at her from her looking-glass. It 
had been certainly a very beautiful face. 
How the golden hair used to ripple over 
the pale, perfect curves of the cheeks; 
how serenely the great eyes had exam- 
ined their owner! “I was like that,” 
Selma thought. She valued herself as 
never before, and suddenly there came 
into her serene and monotonous exist- 
ence a keen savor. She had missed 
that vaguely, just as Maria had missed 
something without knowing what. Both 
women had counted pitifully upon that 
excursion to Washington. Because of 
that now Maria would no longer miss 
anything; neither would Selma. Selma 
felt as if her life had been suddenly and 
pungently flavored with a most agree- 
able favor. She withdrew her feet from 
the oven and began to work with won- 
derful zeal. Both she and Maria during 
one week did an incredible amount of 
work, each in the other’s house. Neither 
stirred abroad during that time. They 
were too busy during the week-days, and 
Sunday there was an ice-storm which 
made it out of the question to go to 
church. It was clear, but the street was 
a glare of smooth ice. Selma looked 
across the road and hoped Maria would 
not venture out, and Maria did the 
same. Both breathed easily when they 
saw the other seated quietly beside a 
window, swaying back and forth and 
reading the Bible. 

Maria had a roast chicken for Sunday, 
and Selma had spare-rib of pork. That 
week the visits ended. Maria was the 
first to go home. She had the homing 
instinct of every woman to whom love, 
or the knowledge of it, tomes. Ever 
since she had read that old letter of her 
dead young lover she had longed to go 
home, although she had been extremely 
happy. She knew that she could enjoy 
more fully what had come to her, in all 
its exquisite meaning, under her own 
roof. Nevertheless, until the week was 
up she flew about Selma’s house, work- 
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ing with vigor and full of delight. -Then 
one afternoon she put on Selma’s shawl 
and head-tie; Selma’s rubbers were too 
small, and as the ice still endured she 
drew on a pair of old stockings. Then 
she tiptoed across the road gingerly, toe- 
ing out carefully, like a pigeon. Selma 
saw her coming and ran to the door. 
Selma’s face looked much rounder, and 
was broadening with smiles. 

“Well, I never! So you have got 
home,” said she. 

Maria beamed at her. “Yes, I 
thought I might as well come,” said she. 
“I’ve been away a whole week.” 

“So have I,” said Selma. “I'd just 
been thinking it was time for me to be 
getting home.” 

Both entered the sitting-room, sat 
down, and giggled like two children. 

“Don’t we two beat anything?” said 
Maria. 

“I wouldn’t believe it if anybody told 
me,” said Selma. They giggled again. 

Maria took off Selma’s shawl and 
head-tie, and pulled off the stockings. 

“Didn’t you wear any rubbers?” 
asked Selma. 

“TI can’t get my feet into rubbers just 
about big enough for a little girl,” 
laughed Maria. 


“Well, I guess your rubbers must be 
over here,” laughed Selma. 

“I have brought over some chocolate- 
cake and fruit-cake and mince-pie I 


baked,” said Maria. “I thought we 
might have supper together before you 
went home.’ 

“Well, maybe I can stay enough 
longer for that,” said Selma. “I’ve got 
some biscuits most riz enough to put in 
the oven, too, and I’ve made I don’t 
know how many pounds of sausage- 
meat; and I’ve salted down and tried 
out, and there’s as nice a mess of pig 
meat as ever I have seen. We'll have 
some sausage for supper, or cold spare- 
rib, whichever you say.” 

“We might have a little of both,” said 
Maria, briskly. 

It was not long before the two sat 
down to supper. Both felt famished. 
Both ate almost greedily, and smiled at 
each other across the table. 


“You certainly do look younger ar 
fatter in the face than I’ve seen you f 
years, Selma,” said Maria. 

“You do, too,” said Selma. “Y; 
look just as 1 remember you when y. 
were a little girl and used to go to di 
trict school,” said Selma. 

Maria smiled happily. She felt « 
actly as if she were that little girl. S| 
looked at her bowl of goldfish on th 
stand in the south window. 

“Not one of them died,” said Selma, 
proudly. “‘They are beautiful, swin 
ming around. I guess I will have some, 
too.” 

The largest goldfish in the bow! 
flashed suddenly across its liquid world, 
a swift grace of golden scales. “I always 
have liked goldfish,” said Maria. “| 
guess you will enjoy having some, and | 
can show you just how to take care of 
them.” 

When the moon was up after supper, 
Selma put on her own shawl and head- 
tie and rubbers. Maria had brought 
them over. The two women kissed each 
other when they parted in the doorway 
facing the street, which was a glorious 
track of silver under the moon. “‘I cer- 
tainly am glad to see you looking sc 
well,” said Maria. 

“T am well. All I needed was a little 
change,” replied Selma, “‘and I am cer- 
tainly glad to see you looking so well.” 

“All I needed was a little change,” re- 
plied Maria. “I have been away a whole 
week, and it has done me good.” 

Both laughed aloud. They kissed 
each other again. 

“Look out you don’t slip on the ice,” 
said Maria.: 

“Me slip? Why, I feel as young and 
spry as | ever did in my life, after such 
a nice change,” said Selma. She went 
carefully down the steps. Maria stood 
watching her. 

When Selma was half-way across the 
street she turned and waved her hand, 
and her laugh rang out. Maria laughed, 
too. She waited until Selma had closed 
her door. Then she closed hers, but th« 
echo of the laughter was in the hearts 
of both, like the refrain of a glad song o! 
life which can never be silenced. 
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At the Kaiser’s 


BY MADAME DE 


Berlin, 1903. 
Schleppenkur is a 
<)> great event in Berlin. 
rr \ It takes place before the 
fe birthday of the Em- 

“) peror. I had never seen 
anything like this cere- 
mony, and it interested 

me a i= Perhaps it will you. 
One is expected at a very early hour 
in the evening—eight o'clock. This 
makes it necessary for one to begin to 
dress at six. Naturally you go without 
any dinner; a cup of bouillon is consid- 
ered sufficient to keep you alive. 

It is the custom for diplomats to en- 
gage for the evening a Schutzmann (a 
heavy, mounted policeman). Our par- 
ticular one was waiting for us before our 
house, and rode at the head of our car- 
riage until we arrived at the entrance 
of the chateau. He looked very impor- 
tant, but I do not think ke was of much 
use. However, it seems that a Schutz- 
mann comes under the chapter of “ No- 
blesse oblige,” so we took him. He did 
a great deal of horsemanship, but never 
dared to disobey the policeman’s orders, 
and when we arrived at Portal Four we 
had to wait for the file like other people. 
He did not call up our carriage at the 
end, but had to be called up himself by 
the police force; then he appeared bris- 
tling with energy, and galloped at our 
horses’ heads to our door, where we laid 
our offering in his hand and bade him 
good night. 
our privileges and nuisances. I felt 
sorry for people who had been standing 
in the cold street for hours to watch the 
procession of carriages and the gala 
coaches (which the ambassadors use on 
this occasion), because they only got a 
glimpse through the frost-covered win- 
dows of glittering uniforms and dazzling 
diamonds. Your dress (instructions as 
to which are printed, even to the small- 
est detail, on the back of your invitation) 
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must be a ball dress, with a train four me- 


The Schutzmann is one of 


Court 


HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


ters long, short sleeves, a décolletage of the 
Victorian period, and white-kid gloves. 

We arrived at the Wendel entrance 
and mounted the long and fatiguing 
staircase before we reached the second 
story, where the state apartments are. 
In the hall of the Corps de Garde were 
several masters of ceremony, who re- 
ceived us with deep bows. I wondered 
what certain large baskets, which looked 
like clothes-baskets, were, and was told 
that ladies wearing boas or lace wraps 
around their shoulders were expected to 
drop them into these baskets. They 
would then be conveyed to the other 
staircase, where, after the ceremony, we 
would find our servants and carriages— 
and, we hoped, our boas! We passed 
through different rooms where groups of 
ladies were assembled. The Corps Di- 

plomatique filled two rooms. The ladies 
on re in the first one, which leads to the 
Throne Room. 

The Hungarian and Russian ladies 
wear their national costumes, which are 
very striking and make them all look 
like exotic queens. The English ladies 
wear the three feathers and the long 
white tulle veil, which makes them look 
like brides. We others wear what we 
like—ball dresses of every hue, and all 
our jewels. No one can find fault with 
us if our trains, our décolletage, our 
sleeves and gloves are according to regu- 
lations. 

The chamberlains arranged us, con- 
sulting papers which they had in their 
hands, after the order of our rank. Be- 
ing the newest member, | was at the very 
end, only the wives of two charges 
d'affaires being behind me. ‘The one 
directly behind me held up my train, 
just as IL held the train of the Peruvian 
minister’s wife in front of me. I hope 
that I have made this clear to you! The 
doyenne stood in front of the door which 
led into the Throne Room through which 
she was to enter. Four meters behind 
her was her daughter, holding her train, 
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and behind her were the ladies who had 
not already been presented at Court. 

The room not being long enough, we 
formed a serpentine curve, reminding 
one of the game called “Oranges and 
Lemons.”’ It must have looked funny to 
any one not knowing why we were so 
carefully tending the clothes of other 
people. We never let go the train of the 
colleague in front until she reached the 
door of the Throne Room, where we 
spread it out on the floor. Then, as the 
lady passed into the room, two lackeys 
(one on each side of the door) poked the 
train with long sticks until 1¢ lay pea- 
cock-like on the parquet. 

This is rather a critical moment. One 
has a great many things to think of. 
In the first place, you must keep at the 
proper distance from your predecessor. 
Of this you can be pretty sure, because 
if you walk too fast there is the restrain- 
ing hand of the chamberlain to prevent 
you. Still, there is always the fear of 
dropping your fan, or tripping over the 
front of your gown, or of your tiara 
falling off. 

When I came in I saw his Majesty 
standing on the throne, stately and sol- 
emn. For two hours he stands thus. 
With a mass of officers on my right and 
a few chamberlains at intervals on my 
left, I advanced very slowly, and, I hope, 
with a certain dignity. I saw the train 
of my colleague turn the corner around 
the officers. Two other lackeys darted 
forth and pronged my train in place. 
I made my courtesy first to the Emperor 
and then to the Empress, who stood at 
his left. 

Next to her Majesty stood the Grande 
Maitresse. 1 put myself by her side and 
presented Frederikke and our secretary’s 
wife, and the Grande Maitresse said their 
names to the Empress. Then as we 
passed out a servant picked up our trains 
and threw them over our arms, disap- 
pearing through the door of the im- 
mensely long gallery, which is filled with 
pictures commemorating the numerous 
battles and events of the last forty years. 
I wondered, when I looked at the stretch 
of carpet, how any one carpet could be 
made solong. As | was the latest arrival 
among the ministers’ wives, | and my 
two acolytes were the last persons to 
enter the Weissesaal whece the buffet 


stood. This buffet extended almos 

the whole length of the vast room 
We refreshed ourselves. My little se! 
was in sad need of being refreshed, an. 

I devoured the dutter-brod spread ou 

temptingly under our eyes, and dran} 

some reviving champagne, and waited fo 
my better half, who, with the other bette: 
halves, was making his bow to th 
sovereigns. The ladies of the Corp 

Diplomatique pass before the throne first 
and are followed by the gentlemen; then 
come the highest- ranked princesses, and 
so forth. It is very fatiguing moving 
about with one’s court-train dragging on 
one’s arm, and I for one know that | 
was glad when we went down the marbk 
staircase and found the servant who had 
sorted our boas from the baskets. There 
is no antechamber at the foot of this 
staircase, so one must stay exposed to 
the wintry blasts when the door is 
opened to let people out. 

It is extraordinary how long it takes 
ladies to disappear after their carriages 
are announced. They say a few last 
words, linger over the picking up of 
their skirts, and go out leisurely; also 
the servant seems unnecessarily long 
mounting his box and settling himself 
before the coachman drives away. 

The 21st of January is the Emperor's 
birthday. The whole city is beflagged 
and there are all sorts of illumination 
preparations—*W’s” in every dimen- 
sion and color, the Emperor’s bust sur- 
rounded by laurel-leaves and flags in 
every window. Johan went in gala uni- 
form to the chapel in the Schloss, where 
a religious service is always held, after 
which every one goes to congratulate 
his Majesty and see the défilé-cour after- 
ward. 

In the evening was the gala opera. 
Johan dined with Count von Biilow, the 
Prime Minister, at five o’clock, while | 
dressed for the theater. We were obliged 
to be there at eight o’clock sharp. 
“Sharp” is the word here. There is no 
loitering where the Emperor is con- 
cerned. Everything is on time, as his 
Majesty is sometimes before the hour 
mentioned, but never after. 

The Opera House is rather small, but 
was beautifully decorated with garlands 
of artificial flowers hanging from the 
center of the dome down to the bal- 
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THE ROYAL PALACE AND LUSTGARTEN—BERLIN 


conies, and from the proscenium-boxes 
to the orchestra. In the center of the 
house is the royal box, the balustrade of 
which is covered with real flowers. From 
all the balconies are hung beautiful car- 
pets covered with festoons. The whole 
interior was a mass of color. 

The Emperor and Empress sat, of 
course, in the front of the box, while the 
other chairs were filled by royal guests 
who had come to Berlin to congratulate 
the Emperor. The King of Saxony, the 
King of Wiirtemberg, and the other 
German royalties all sat in the royal 
box. The Emperor’s sons had their 
seats in the balcony. 

The ambassadors occupied the four 
proscenium-boxes. The highest prin- 
cesses of the German nobility sat in the 
next balconies, the Corps Diplomatique 
in the boxes and balconies adjoining the 
royal box. All the officers and secre- 
taries of the embassies sat in the parquet. 

When the audience was seated the 
Director-General of the Royal Theatres 
entered the royal box, came forward and 
knocked his wand three times, a signal 
that their Majesties were about to enter. 
The royal party came in very quietly 
and took their places. Every one in the 
house stood up and bowed. It was a 


pretty sight from our balcony to see 
all the men’s heads in the parquet bend 
down while they saluted their Majesties Ss. 
It looked like the swaying of wheat by 
the wind. 

Gradually all the lights were turned 
out and the overture commenced. The 
opera was “Carmen,” with Madame 
Destinn in the title réle. 

In the entr’acte the diplomats and the 
ladies and gentlemen in the first balcony 
were told to go to the foyer, where they 
were presented to the various royalties 
assembled there. 

The Empress was covered with mag- 
nificent diamonds and pearls, and the 
jewels displayed by all these royal ladies, 
and all the glittering uniforms of the 
princes and officers, made a splendid 
sight. 

The Emperor came toward me with a 
gleam of recognition and commenced in 
an entirely unceremonious way, shaking 
me heartily by the hand: ‘How do you 
do? It’s a.long time since I saw you.” 

“Not since Rome, when your Majesty 
was there in 1889,” I answered. 

“So long ago? I remember it so well! 
As if it was yesterday!” 

“T, too,” I said. “I remember your 
Majesty being in the Statue Gallery of 
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the Capitol, where you looked like one 
of the statues itself, in your white uni- 
form.” 

“IT remember,” 

, 
dreadful glare.” 

“It was the first time they ever put 
electricity in the Capitol.” 

“They put too much in,” 

‘and such a lot of people. 
shall never forget it. 
bored ?” 

“No. Your Majesty looked very seri- 
ous, and as handsome as a Lohengrin,” 
I answered. 

“Lohengrin, 


he said. “It was a 


he said; 
Dear me! I 


Didn’t I look 


really? I did not see 
any Elsa | wanted to save.” 

“Oh, | meant only a Lohengrin de 
passage,” I replied. 

The Emperor laughed. 
good.” 

“T recollect what your Majesty wrote 
on the photograph you gave Mr. Crispi.” 

“Really? What was it? I don’t re- 
member.” 

“You wrote, ‘Gentilhomme, gentil- 
homme. Corsaire, corsaire et demi.’”’ 

“What a good memory you have!” 
he said. 

In case, my dear, you don’t under- 
stand this, I will tell you that it means: 


“That is 


“If you are nice to me I will be equally 
nice to you, but if you are horrid I will 
(pokerly speaking) see you and go you 
one better.” 

The Emperor said very kindly: “I 
am very glad to have you and your hus- 


band here, and I hope you will like 
Berlin. But,” holding a finger warn- 
ingly, “don’t expect many Lohengrins.” 


Dear L.,—I have been to my first 
Court ball here. I will describe this one 
to you, and never again. 

The invitation we received was very 
large. It told us that we were invited 
by order of his Majesty, King and 
Emperor, to appear at the Kéniglich 
Schloss, Thursday, at eight. We were 
accompanied, as usual, by the policeman 
on horseback. It amused me, while we 
were waiting in the carriage, to see stand- 
ing before one of the entrances to the 
Palace a whole line of soldiers with ser- 
viettes hung over their shoulders. They 
were there for the purpose of washing 
the dishes after the supper. 

As I have said before, the Wendel- 
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treppe is very high and tiresome t 
mount. We found the hall of the Cor; 
de Garde filled with youthful pages whos 
ages are anywhere from fifteen t 
twenty. They were dressed in red coats 
with large frills of lace, held in place b 
their mothers’ best diamond brooche: 
neat little low shoes with buckles, an 
neat little white-silk legs. 

I glided along the polished floo; 
through the different rooms, which wer: 
empty, save for the numerous chamber: 
lains. All had papers and diagrams in 
their hands, and they told the gentle- 
men as they passed whom they wer 
to take in to supper, and the nam 
of the supper-room. Each room has a 
name, as “* Marine Room,” “‘ Black Eagl 
Room,” and so forth. 

On the walls of one of the rooms we 
passed through were brackets which 
held great silver tankards, and the silver 
balcony intended for the orchestra was 
so near the ceiling that | wondered if 
the heads of the musicians did not bump 
against it. 

The long gallery was filled with off. 
cers, whose uniforms were of every 
imaginable color and description, and 
gentlemen who ldoked as if they had 
just stepped out of a _picture-frame. 
They wear their calling on their sleeves, 
as it were. The academician has a dif- 
ferent costume from the judge. I noticed 
a clergyman in his priestly robes, his 
Elizabethan ruff around his neck, his 
breast covered with decorations. He 
was sipping a glass of hot punch and 
smiled benignly about him. He had a 
most kind and sympathetic face. | 
would like to confess my sins to him, but 
just now I don’t happen to have any to 
confess. 

Tea was passed about while we were 
waiting to enter the ball-room. In the 
Weissesaal the Corps Diplomatique has 
a raised platform reserved for it on the 
right of the throne, on which we ladies, 
beginning with the ambassadress, stand, 
following precedence. On the other side 
are all the princesses of the German 
nobility. I was shown to my place on 
this platform. 

When the two thousand people col- 
lected in this room raised their voices 
a little more than was seemly, the Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies pounded his stick on 
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e floor—there was to be no loud talk- 
¢—silence reigned a moment, and then 
ec unruly guests burst out again, and 
ere again reduced to silence by another 
nd more ominous thump. The musi- 
ans began the march of “ Tannhauser. 
[his was the signal for the entrance of 
he sovereigns. No one dared to breathe. 
People straightened themselves up, the 
idies stepped down from their platform. 
From the middle arcades the young 
pages—twenty-four in number—entered 
in pairs. Then came the Oberhof Mar- 
shal alone, followed by the four greatest 
personages in Berlin—the Duke Trach- 
enberg, Prince Fiirstenberg, Prince Ho- 
henlohe, and Prince Solms-Baruth. Af- 
ter them came the Emperor with the 
Empress on his arm. Every one bowed 
to the ground. They were followed by 
the five sons of the Emperor—the Crown- 
Prince, Prince Adalbert, Prince Eitel 
Fritz, Prince August Wilhelm, and 
Prince Joachim; then all the princes 
and princesses of the House of Prussia. 
It was a very imposing sight as they 
all marched in. When the Emperor and 
Empress reached the throne, they made 
a stately bow to each other and sepa- 
rated, the Queen turning to the doyenne 
the first ambassadress), and the Em- 
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peror eg to the ambassadors. 
Each chef de mission stood in front of 
his secretaries and presented them. 

My place was between the wives of 
the Swedish and Brazilian ministers. 
My neighbor was very unhappy because 
she was not able to use her eye-glasses. 
Eye-glasses are one of the things that 
are not allowed, such as boas or lace 
Ww raps. 

The Empress spoke to all the ladies 
in either German, French, or English. 
She was accompanied by the Grands 
Maitresse, who stood near her. 

Right behind the Emperor are two 
gentlemen who are always within speak- 
ing distance. The first is the tallest 
young man to be found. He wears a 
red uniform, white knee-breeches, very 
high boots, a breastplate representing a 
brilliant rising sun, and a high blazing 
helmet surmounted by a silver eagle. 
This makes him the most conspicuous 
person in the room, so that you may 
always know where the Emperor is by 
seeing the towering helmet above = 
crowd. The other is General Scholl, ; 
dear, kind old gentleman, who is Fv 
in the costume of Frederick the Great's 
time, with a white wig, the pigtail of 
which is tied with black ribbon, a huge 
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jabot of lace with a diamond pin on his 
breast. 

All the other Court persons wear dark 
blue dress-coats, with gold buttons, and 
carry in one hand the awe-inspiring stick, 
and in the other the list for the suppers. 
Some of them are rather vain about 


The Empress was followed by a ver 
tall young officer. He wore a red uni 
form and a hat with a high, red feathe: 
easily seen from a distance. Countes 
Brockdorf, to distinguish her from othe 
ladies, wears a long black mantilla o1 
her head and looks like a duégne 

l’Espagnole. The other ladic 


of honor stand near the Em 








press in the background. |! 
forgot to say that the wive 
of foreign ministers have fax 
teuils on their platform, be 
hind which stand the wive: 
of their secretaries. 

The ball was opened by the 
Crown - Prince, who danced 
with the youngest demoisell: 
dhonneur, then the other 
princely couples joined. None 
but the Prince have the privi- 
lege of dancing at first. The 
valse ad deux temps only is per- 
mitted. The Court likes bet- 
ter the old-fashioned inethod 
of revolving in circles round 
and round the room, but oc- 
casionally it permits the lan- 
cers. 

The young ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who had been prac- 
tising their dances for weeks, 
began their gavotte. The an- 
cient ballet-danseuse sat up 
under an arch in the ceiling, 
and held up a warning finger 
if any mistake happened. 
The dances they learn are 








gavottes and minuets, which 


EMPEROR WILLIAM IN THE UNIFORM OF THE “ CORPS DE GARDE" are very ingeniously ar- 


their legs, and stand profile-wise so that 
they can be admired. They do look 
well turned out, | must say, with their 
silk stockings and low, buckled shoes. 

The ladies of the Corps Diplomatique 
are not always as observant of Court 
rules as they ought to be, and their 
décolletage is not always impeccable. 
If Worth sends a corsage with the fash- 
ionable cut—what do they do? They 
manage, when they stand on their plat- 
form en cue, to slip their shoulders out, 
thereby leaving a tell-tale red mark, 
only to slip the shoulders in place when 
royalty has its back turned. 


ranged. Some of the officers 
looked rather awkward when 
they had to point their toes or gaze in 
the eyes of their partners. During one 
of these dances the Empress went off 
into the gallery, next to the ball-room, 
and ladies new to the Court were 
brought up and presented to her. 
Princess Henry and Princess Leopold 
then made the tour of the guests. Each 
time a royal person came to speak to us 
we were obliged to descend from our 
platform, in order to be on the same 
level. The Emperor talked with all the 
ladies. To me he spoke in English, 
which of course he speaks perfectly. He 
was dressed in a Hussar uniform, and 
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held his &épi in his left hand, and 
offered his right. He showed me a new 
decoration he had just received from the 
Sultan. He pointed out the splendid 
diamonds and seemed very much pleased 
with it. 

A Vortdnzer (the leader of the dance) 
is chosen in the beginning of 
the season. It is his duty to 
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There were forty or fifty couples alto- 
gether. When they had all entered 
they formed a fan-shaped line and ad- 
vanced toward their Majesties, making 
the deepest of courtesies. Then they 
spread out and made one large circle. 
The Emperor and Empress bowed their 





arrange all balls and lead all 
cotillions that are given by 
society during the winter. 
He gives advice, indicates 
the othcers w ho dance well 

in fact, arranges everything. 
[he young people pass three 
delightful flirtatious weeks 
learning these gavottes and 
minuets. Many a happy cou- 
ple date their bliss from those 
dancing lessons. 

As I knew who was to take 
me in to supper, I waited in 
my place until my partner, 
the Minister of Justice, came 
to fetch me. I was very 
happy to be portioned off to 
such a charming gentleman. 
We were told to go in to the 
Marine Room, where were 
the Emperor and Empress. 
Each prince had a table for 
twelve, over which he pre- 
sided. At ours was Prince 
Adalbert, the Emperor’s na- 
val son. A supper for two 
thousand guests sounds rath- 
er formidable, does it not? 
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With a slight difference in 
favor of the first three rooms, THE 
the same supper is served to 

all. A supper here is just 

like a dinner, beginning with soup, two 
warm dishés, an entrée, dessert, fruit, 
and coffee. 

On our return to the ball-room there 
was some more dancing. The last dance 
was the prettiest of them all. Their 
Majesties took their places on the throne, 
and stood watching with a pleased 
smile the procession of dancers, who 
came in, four pairs at a time, from the 
last door of the ball-room. In each 
group, the four officers belonged to the 
same regiment. First they danced a 
gavotte, and then twirled off in a waltz. 
[hen the other four couples came in. 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 771.—47 


EMPRESS OF GERMANY AND HER FAVORITE HORSE 


thanks and the dancers retired, the 
orchestra sounding a fanfare. The ball 
was over. The Emperor offered his arm 
to the Empress, and all the princes fol- 
lowed in the same order in which they 
had entered. As we went through the 
long gallery servants handed glasses of 
hot punch about, which were very ac- 
ceptable before going out in the cold air. 
I happened to glance in the open door 
of a room we passed and saw a Mont 
Blanc of serviettes piled up to the ceil- 
ing, and next to that room was a regi- 
ment of soldiers wiping plates. 

After the Schleppenkur and before the 
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Kaiser's birthday comes the Ordens 
Fest. It is a yearly entertainment the 
Emperor gives to those who have re- 
ceived the Prussian order of the “Red 
Eagle,” the highest in rank of the elder 
members and all the newly made. 
Johan has just received the decoration. 
Here one sees all sorts of people from 
cab-drivers to princes. There is a 
luncheon for two thousand guests. The 
Emperor and Empress walk about and 
talk to as many as they can. The other 
evening we went to the Winter Garden, 
and the head-waiter said to Johan, “I 
have not seen you for a long time, your 
Excellence — not since we lunched to- 
gether in the Schloss at the Ordens Fest.” 


Dear L.,—At one of the Towers’s 
costume balls Mr. L., of American re- 
nown, dressed conspicuously as Jupiter 
(of all ironies!), stalked about, trying to 
act up to his — by shaking in people’s 
faces his ridiculous tin bolts held in white 
kid-glove hands, and facetiously knock- 
ing them on the head. He happened, 
while talking to a lady, to be right in 
front of one of the young princes. A 
friend tapped him discreetly on the 
shoulder, giving him a significant -— 
“What is the matter?” said Mr. L. i 
a loud voice, glaring at his friend. ‘A 
gentle whisper informed him that he had 
better turn round and face the prince. 
“Heavens!” said the ungracious Jupiter, 
“T can’t help it; I’m always treading on 
their toes”’ (meaning the prince’s). 

Speaking of indiscretions, I was told 
(1 cannot say whether it is true) that 
Mrs. X, one of our compatriots, having 
met the Emperor in Norway, where their 
yachts were stationed, and feeling that 
she was on familiar enough terms, said 
to him, “Is it not lovely in Paris? 
Have you been there lately?” 

“No, I have not,” answered the sur- 
prised Kaiser. 

“Oh, how queer! .ou ought to go 
there. The French people would just 
love to see you. 

“Do you think so?” said the Emperor 
with a smile. Thus encouraged, she en- 
larged on her theme and, speaking for the 
whole French nation, continued gush- 
ingly, “And if you would give them 
back Alsace and Lorraine they would 
simply adore you.’ 
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The Kaiser, looking at her gravely, 
as if she had solved a mighty prob- 
lem, said, “I never thought of that, 
madame.” 

The dear lady probably imagines to 
this day that she is the apostle of diplo- 
macy. She came to Berlin intending (so 
she said) to “paint Berlin red.” She 


took the list of Court people and sent 
out invitations right and left for her 
five-o’clock teas, but aristocracy did not 
respond. Berlin refused to be painted. 


September, 1005. 

The Kaiser came to Copenhagen on 
the Hohenzollern (his yacht). Johan 
and I met Frederikke and Nina and 
stayed with them during the Emperor’s 
visit. There was a very large dinner at 
Fredensborg, a dinner at Charlotten- 
lund (the Crown Prince’s chateau) in 
honor of the Kaiser. Prince Carl, who 
is about to be made King of Norway, 
was there. Princess Maud was in Eng- 
land. The King seemed to be in the 
best of spirits and the two sovereigns 
laughed and joked together. The Em- 
peror has a great affection for King Chris- 
tian and loves to show his respect and 
devotion. He often puts his arm around 
the King’s shoulder when talking to him. 
I will just add here that Johan received 
another decoration, and F rederikke, who 
is now Minister of Foreign Affairs, re- 
ceived a grand cordon. 

The Kaiser went to a dinner given in 
his honor at the X’s. . Johan, Fred- 
erikke, Nina, and I were among the 
guests. At the end of the rather long 
dinner a little episode happened which 
shows how quick the Emperor is to un- 
derstand a situation and perceive its 
humorous side. According to custom, 
the Emperor occupies the hostess’s place, 
with her at his right. Herr X made 
signs to his wife across the table, and, 
in a stage whisper, begged her to find 
out from the Emperor if he wished 
coffee served at table or in the adjoining 
salon. The hostess apparently neither 
heard nor understood; at any rate, she 
said nothing to the Emperor. The host 
asked again in a stagier whisper, and 
made signs with his head toward the 
other room. Srill no answer. The Em- 
peror, looking over to me (I sat next 
to the host), said, with a merry twinkle 
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in his eye, “Something wrong in the code 
of signals.” A few moments after he 
said, quite casually, to the host, “ Would 
you mind if we have coffee in the other 
salon?” 

The Emperor that evening was in ex- 
cellent spirits. In his short mess-jacket 
he looked like a young cadet. He told 
us several amusing anecdotes and ex- 
periences in a most witty manner. Nina 
said to him: “Your Majesty, I have 
been looking in ali the shop-windows 
to-day to see if I could find a good pho- 
tograph of you. I wanted to bring it, 
and was going to ask you to sign it, 
but , 

“But you could not find anything 
handsome enough, hein?” inquired the 
E mperor, laughing. 

‘That is true,” Nina answered. 
“Your Majesty’s photographs do not do 
you justice.” 

Beckoning to an adjutant, the Em- 
peror said, “I want you to send to the 
shops and bring what photographs of 
me you can find.’ 


The man departed. Although it was 


nine o'clock and most of the shops must 
have been shut, he did manage to bring 


some. Then the Kaiser examined the 
photographs, with a little amusing re- 
mark on each. “I do not think this is 
handsome enough—I look so cross.” 
“And this one looks conceited—which I 
don’t think I am. Do you?” 

“Not in the least,’’ Nina answered. 

“In this one,” he remarked, “I look 
as if I had just ordered some one to be 
hanged. And this one (taking up an- 
other) looks like a Parsifal de passage’’— 
referring to something I had once said. 

“T did not say Parsifal, your Majesty. 
I said Lohengrin.” 

*All the same thing,” said he. 

“Not at all,” I said. “One was a 
knight and the other was a fool.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “I look like 
both.” 

He did not like any of the photo- 
graphs, and sent to the Hohenzollern for 
his own collection. His servant came 
back almost directly—he must have had 
wings—and brought a quantity of por- 
traits, which were much finer and larger 
than those from the shops. He begged 
us to choose one, and he wrote something 
amusing on it and signed his name. 


Dear L.,—The King of Spain is in 
Berlin now on a visit of a few days to 
the Emperor. We only saw him at the 
gala performance at the opera. The 
Kaiser had chosen “The Huguenots.” 
It was beautifully put on. Madame 
Hempel sang the part of Marguerite de 
Valois, and Madame Destinn sang Val- 
entine. The house was decorated in the 
usual manner with carpets hanging from 
the balconies, and flowers in great pro- 
fusion everywhere. The King of Spain 
sat between the Kaiser and Kaiserin. 
He looks very young and very manly, 
with a determined jaw and a pleasant 
smile, but he is not handsome. After 
the first act, when we all met in the 
foyer, every one was presented to him. 
The Emperor stood by him, and some- 
times would take him by the arm and 
walk about in order to present people 
to him. The Spanish ambassador and 
ambassadress, M.and Mme. Ruata, stood 
near him. I was presented to him, but 
I did not get more than a smile and 
a shake of the hand—I could not expect 
more. Johan was more favored, for the 
King asked him how long he had been 
in Berlin; you must confess that even 
that was not much! 

I was compensated by having quite a 
long talk with the Kaiser—long for him, 
as he has so many people to talk to, 
and he feels, 1 am sure, every eye of 
the hoping-to-speak-to-him person in the 
room. He said: “I have just been 
reading the memoirs of General Moltke. 
Did you ever know him?” he asked. 

“No,” I said, “I never saw him, but 
I have a letter from him, written in 
1856 to my father-in-law, dated from the 
Tuileries.” 

“He often speaks in his letters of your 
husband’s grandparents’ home in Copen- 
hagen — how he always felt at home 
and happy there, and was always sure to 
find a charming circle of intere sting and 
literary people. You must read it; it 
would interest your husband, too.” 

“Did your Majesty ever hear about 
Moltke’s visit to some grand - ducal 
Court? I think it was my father-in-law 
who told me. Moltke thought, of course, 
that as he had all the grand cordons and 
decorations in creation, he had also that 
of this Court. When he was going to 
visit the Grand Duke, he said to his ser- 
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vant, ‘Don’t forget my decoration.” The 
servant looked high and low for it, but 
could not find it, and, thinking that he 
had mislaid it, went and bought one 
and put it in the trunk. When Moltke 
put on his uniform he was delighted to 
see the decoration in its place. He ar- 
rived for his audience, and the Grand 
Duke entered with an étui in his hand 
containing the decoration. He had re- 
proached himself for not having con- 
ferred it on the general before, and in- 
tended to hang it around Moltke’s neck 
himself. Imagine his surprise at seeing 
it already there!” 


BERLIN, IQ/0. 

Saint-Saéns and Massenet came to 
Berlin to assist at a sort of Congrés de 
musique. Massenet was invited to lead 
the orchestra in “Manon,” and Saint- 
Saéns in “Samson and Delilah.” They 
accepted an invitation to lunch at our 
house, and I was delighted to see them 
again. They had come, they said, with 
prejudices on fire. They were sure that 
they would dislike everything German, 
but, having been begged to visit the 


Kaiser in his loge after the performance, 
they came away from the interview 


burning with enthusiasm. How charm- 
ing the Emperor was! How full of in- 
terest! So natural, etc., etc. They 
could not find words for their ad- 
miration. That is the way with the 
Emperor. He charms every one. 

The first of my articles about Com- 
piégne appeared in Harper's Monthly in 
the summer. At the ball at Court in the 
following January the Kaiser came to 
speak to me, his face beaming with the 
kindest of smiles. 

“T can’t tell you how I have enjoyed 
your articles. I read them to myself and 
read them out loud to the Empress.” 

“How,” said I, “did your Majesty 
discover them?” 

“T have always taken Harper's Maga- 
zine, ever since I was a little boy. You 
may imagine how astonished I was 
when I saw something from your pen. 
Your description of Napoleon III. i 
quite historical. You gave me a new 
idea of him. In many ways | always 
regret that I never saw him. I could 
have once, when I was quite small. I 
was with my parents at Nice and the 


Emperor came there, but I did not see 
him.” 


Dear L.,—The visit to the Berlin 
Court by King Edward and Queen Alex- 
andra is already a thing of the past, but 
I must tell you about it while it is still 
fresh in my mind. We, as Légation d 
famille, went to the Lehrter Station to 
meet them on their arrival. When the 
train steamed in the Emperor and Em- 
press went forward to the door of the 
carriage, and as the King and Queen 
descended they all embraced affection- 
ately. The Empress led the Queen to 
the waiting-room, where she presented 
all the ladies who were there. There 
was music inside and outside of the 
station. In fact, everything was so ex- 
actly like the reception of our King and 
Queen, which I have described before, 
that I will not repeat myself. 

King Edward looked tired and coughed 
constantly. The Queen, whom I had 
not seen for a long time, seemed quite 
unchanged and charming as ever. There 
is not much time on such occasions to 
say more than a few words to each. 
We saw them drive off amid the most 
enthusiastic greetings from the popu- 
lace, massed together in the square. 

That evening there was a state ban- 
quet, served in the Weissesaal, at which 
the Kaiser read his speech in English to 
the King, and the King read his reply. 

I sat between Lord Granville and Sir 
Charles Hardinge, between a cross-fire 
of wit and fun. The Court orchestra, up 
in the gallery, played subdued music 
during the dinner, so that conversation 
was possible. Their four Majesties sat 
next to one another on one side of the 
table, and the Chancelier del Empire sat 
opposite the Empress. The English 
embassy and ourselves were the only 
diplomats among the hundred guests. 
The bonbons which were served with the 
fruit had photographs of King Edward, 
the Queen, and the German Imperial 
family, and were handed to the pages! 


These offerings are meant, I suppose, as 


a polite attention and little souvenir of 
the occasion, but the guests for whom 
the bonbons are intended go away emp- 
ty-handed. These pages belong to the 
highest families in Germany, and are 
present at all Court functions, such as 
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balls and dinners, and stand behind each 
royal person at the table. 

After dinner we went into the long 
gallery, which in one part was arranged 
as a salon, with fauteuils and chairs in 
circle. 

To show what a wonderful memory 
King Edward has, he said to me, ‘‘ Do 
you remember a song you used to sing 
| thought he was going to say ‘Be- 
ware’), with something about ‘I mean 
the daughter’ ?” 

“Yes, your Majesty; I remember very 
well. It was: ‘Il know a lady, a Mrs. 
Brady.’” 

“Yes, that was it 
daughter,’ wasn’t it?” 

I said: “What a memory your Majes- 
ty has! Fancy remembering that all 
these years. It was when your Majesty 
came to Sommerberg to play tennis with 
Paul Hatzfeldt.”’ 

“That was a long time ago,” con- 
tinued King Edward. “I was stopping 
then with the King and Queen of Den- 
mark at Wiesbaden. I remember it all 
so well. Poor Hatzfeldt! You know 
what Bismarck said about him?” 

“Was it not something about his being 
the best horse in his stable?” 

“That is it,” the King answered. 


‘and has a 
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“You have a good memory, too. How 
is Countess Raben?” 

“You mean ‘the daughter’?” 

The King laughed. “ Yes, I mean ‘the 
daughter.’”’ 

We did not stay long after the dinner, 
as evidently their Majesties were fa- 
tigued after their journey. The King 
coughed incessantly and the Queen 
looked very tired. I think that she is 
beginning to look very like her mother, 
the dear old Queen. 

The next day hundreds of Court car- 
riages were flying about Berlin. I wish 
you could see the packages of cards that 
were sent to us. In the evening was the 
gala opera. The Opera House is always 
decorated in the same way, and there 
is always the same audience. 

“Sardanapal” was the play chosen 
by the Emperor for this performance. | 
thought it very interesting to look at, 
but impossible to understand. It was 
a combination of orchestral music, cho- 
ruses, and pantomime. A dreadful-look- 
ing Nubian came out before the curtain 
between acts and told us in German 
poetry what was going to happen. The 
Emperor had taken a great interest in 
the play, and had indicated all the cos- 
tumes himself. Every dress was a study, 
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and entirely correct, you may be sure, 
if the Kaiser had anything to do with it. 
The ornaments which the actors wore 
were copied from specimens in the 
museums. The scenery was very fine, 
and when Sardanapal was burned up, 
with his wives and collection of gold and 
silver things, the whole stage seemed to 
be on fire. This almost created a panic, 
and would have done so if the audience 
had not seen that their Majesties sat 
calmly in their seats. It was very real- 
istic. The Emperor told me afterward 
in the foyer that the flames were nothing 
but chiffon, lighted with electric lights, 
and blown up with a fan from beneath. 
When the fire had done its work there 
was nothing left upon the stage but 
red-hot coals and smoldering débris. It 
was all very well, if we only had been 
spared the lugubrious man with the 
Nubian beard. 

The next day the luncheon in honor 
of their English Majesties, given by Sir 
Edward Goschen, the English ambassa- 
dor, was full of emotion. King Edward 
wore the uniform belonging to his Ger- 
man regiment, which, besides being 
buttoned tightly and apparently much 


yadded, has a high and tight collar. He 
ad received a deputation of most of 
the English colony, and already looked 
wearied before we went in to luncheon. 
This was served in the ball-room and was 


a long and elaborate affair. The King 
sat opposite the Queen, and Sir Edward 
and Lady Goschen sat at either end of 
the table. All the princes, the German 
nobility, and ministers were present. 
The King apparently had a good appe- 
tite, and talked with his neighbors right 
and left and opposite, and seemed to 
enjoy himself. When we re-entered the 
drawing-room the King lit an enormous 
cigar, and, seating himself on a low 
sofa, talked and smoked, when sudden- 
ly he threw his head back against the 
sofa, as if gasping for breath. The 
Queen, who was on the other side of 
the room, rushed instantly to the King 
and quickly unbuttoned his collar and 
opened his coat. The two English phy- 
sicians who had come with the King 
were finishing their lunch in another 
room. They were instantly called in, 
and they begged the guests to leave the 
salon, in order that the King might have 


more air. The King had not fainted, 
but, on account of the tight collar, the 
heat of the room, the big cigar, and the 
violent fit of coughing, it was almost 
impossible for him to get his breath. 
The physicians helped him up from the 
low sofa into a high chair, and took 
away the cigar, but the King, as soon as 
he could speak, said, “Give me another 
cigar.” The physicians protested, but the 
King insisted upon the cigar, which they 
were obliged to give him. The guests re- 
turned and the conversation rallied for a 
while, but the emotion of the few mo- 
ments before could not be easily calmed. 

The King left the room quietly, hardly 
any one seeing him, reached the automo- 
bile, and drove to the Castle. The Queen 
followed him a few moments later. 

We were prepared to receive notice 
at any moment that the ball fixed for 
that evening would be countermanded. 
But it was not, and eight o’clock— 
the hour one goes to Court balls here— 
found every one assembled. As usual, 
we took our places on the platform re- 
served for the ladies of the Corps Diplo- 
matique, and then, with the ceremonial 
which I have so often described, thei 
Majesties, preceded by the pages and 
Court notables, entered. The Empero: 
gave his arm to Queen Alexandra, and 
the Empress entered with King Edward. 
It is customary for the Emperor and 
Empress to make a tour of the invited 
guests, but this evening the royal per- 
sons stayed on the throne and did not 
move during the dances. 

King Edward and the Queen supped 
at the table of the Emperor, and imme- 
diately after retired to their rooms, and 
were seen no more. During the whole 
of the evening they had not spoken to 
a single person. 

The next morning their Majesties took 
their departure from the Lehrter Sta- 
tion. We went to bid them good-by. 
The Emperor, in speaking to me, said: 
“You know, my uncle had such a fright 
the other night when he saw the fire, h« 
wanted to leave the theater; it was only 
when I| told him that the flames were 
chiffon that I could quiet him.” 

When King Edward bade me good-by, 
he said: “Please remember me _ to 
Countess Raben,” and added, laugh- 
ingly, ““I mean the daughter.” 
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2RS. ELBRIDGE 
DROWN lay in the 
west-room bed and lis- 
+7, tened to the small noises 
) in the kitchen where her 
¢ husband was washing 
= the supper dishes and 
Gaus up.” She knew every slight- 
est variation of sound. This was the 
fumbly fall of the brush-broom coming 
off the handle when he swept under the 
sink. She wished he would remember 
that for the kitchen floor a corn broom 
was “plenty good.” That little click 
indicated his pouring the sweepings from 
the dust-pan into the stove. She knew a 
rim of dust would be left on the stove 
top, to smell when he built the fire for 
breakfast. She was tempted to call to 
him, ‘Brush the stove off ’fore you put 
on the cover.” But she closed her lips 
tightly and clenched her small hands 
under the sheet. If Elbridge was doing 
the work, he should not, she had re- 
solved, be “picked upon” meantime. 
Nabby Drown had given out, the 
neighbors said, and, with the doctor’s 
concurrence, was taking a rest-cure in 
bed. But the neighbors had little hope 
of the result. It was not, they reasoned, 
as if it didn’t run in the family to give 
out. There wasn’t one of Nabby’s folks 
but was as nervous as a witch. Nabby’s 
own father had one day thrown down 
the rake in the hay-field, walked in and 
gone to bed, and he hadn’t got up again 
for six years. Then one morning, again 
in haying-time, he had risen and dressed, 
sat down at the breakfast-table with the 
hired men, and had afterward gone out 
mowing. Only his old scythe, that had 
hung in the barn waiting for him, was 
rusty, and he had had to borrow one; 
the corroded tool seemed to be the only 
after-sign of his long resting, so exactly 
did things go on as they had before. 
Nabby had taken her father’s break- 
down as something inevitable, but she 
had never dreamed of falling into the 





A Mind-cure 
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BROWN 


same pit until one morning she had 
waked and thought the bedroom world 
looked queer; and when she set her feet 
on the floor she had felt unequal to mov- 
ing them an inch from the spot they 
covered. But they did carry her to the 
bedroom window, and there she called to 
Elbridge, going out to milk: 

“T guess I’ll go back to bed.” 

“All right,” said Elbridge, “‘I’ll blaze 
up the fire.” 

This was a year ago, and Nabby had 
been in bed ever since, and Elbridge 
had been perpetually blazing fires, and 
cooking queer dishes, and eating them 
without complaint. Nabby ate chiefly 
bread and milk. Everything else, she 
said, went against her. But she did not 
say it was because “man’s cooking” 
looked to her an unholy thing. 

When the sounds in the kitchen had 
ceased, and she judged Elbridge might 
be stepping out for his after-supper 
smoke on the bench by the door, she 
rang the little bell at her side. Elbridge, 
she thought, would be willing to forego 
his pipe for the news she had to tell him. 
He came at once, a tall, stoop-shouldered 
man with thin cheeks and scanty hair, 
and a tired look in the eyes. He stood 
there and rested his brown hands on the 
footboard of the bed, and his eyes inter- 
rogated Nabby’s face, a puckered little 
eager face bound by the ruffled circlet 
of her nightcap. 

“Elbridge,” said she, with an intensity 
fitted to the importance of what she had 
to tell, “Sister Lizy Ann’s broke down.’ 

Elbridge loosed his sustaining grasp of 
the footboard and with a slow yielding 
of his stiff muscles sank into the chintz- 
covered chair at the foot of the bed as if 
he, too, had broken. 

“Sophy Slade told me not an hour 
ago,” said Nabby. Her voice rose higher 
with the augmentation of interest in her 
tale. ‘She come in here to borry a mite 
o’ sody. She’d just been down to the 


medder coltsfootin’, an’ she looked in on 
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*Lizy Ann. An’ there was ’Lizy Ann in 
the four-poster in the west bedroom, 
same as | be in this. She’d broke down. 
Ain’t that the crowner?” 

“Yes,” said Elbridge, 
should think ’twas.” 

Nabby went on. “I couldn’t more 
*n half believe it. Says I to Sophy, 
‘Why, when ’d it happen?’ an’ she says: 
‘Soon as her husband took the train. 
She undressed herself an’ got straight 
into bed. Eben’s sent for to see about 
the land his brother left him, an’ he 
means to be back soon’s ever he can— 
the spring work comin’ on an’ all.” 

“Well,” said Elbridge, “don’t seem as 
if twas a good time for her, either, even 
if Slade is goin’ to look out for the farm. 
I don’t hardly see what she can do.” 

“There’s but one thing to do. *Lizy. 
Ann can’t lay there alone in that house, 
with nobody to bring her a morsel 0’ 
victuals, an’, when it comes to hirin’, you 
might as well try to hatch a white black- 
bird. We’ve got to have her moved up 
here.” 

“Here?” queried Elbridge. 

He did give a slight start with the 
word, but Nabby, in the flow of her 
anxiety, was insensible to it. 

“We can put up a bed in the front 
room,” said she. “’Lizy Ann never ate 
no more ’n a bird, an’ ’twon’t be much 
harder for you to do for two than one. 
When d’you s’pose you_could git round 
to movin’ her up?” 

“Well—” said Elbridge. After that 
there was a long pause. “I dunno,” he 
added, when a little impatient move- 
ment under the spread telegraphed a 
communication from Nabby’ s nervous 
feet. “I'll go along now an’ shet up the 
hens.” 

The next morning, when Nabby had 
had her breakfast and the slow progress 
of affairs in the kitchen had hitched 
along to an expected close, Elbridge 
appeared again at the bedfoot. 

*“*T thought I’d go down an’ see if that 
heifer ’d broke out ag’in,” said he. “I 
can salt the critters in both pastur’s, 
the same v’y’ge.” 

“Well,” said Nabby, acquiescently. 
But she was disappointed. "a thought 
you'd be plannin’ to go down after ’Lizy 
Ann. Still, I s’ pose you can put it off 
till arternoon.” 


slowly, “I 


Elbridge stood at the foot of the bed, 
but he did not merely rest his hand 
on the board. He grasped the smoot! 
round roll at the top and held i it tightly 

“Nabby,” said he, “I ain’t goin’ dow: 

at all.” 

Nabby lay bolstered on her pillows 
staring at him. 

“What do you mean by not goin’ at 
all?’ she asked him. “Not to-day?” 

“Nor to-morrer,” said Elbridge. “Nor 
next day. I ain’t goin’ at all.” 

Nabby drew a quick little breath, and 
then she rallied to the attack. 

“You don’t mean to say, Elbridge, 
you don’t want ’Lizy Ann up here in this 
nice, comfortable house, when she’s gi’n 
out an’ can’t lift her hand to help her- 
self?” 

“T dunno about her liftin’ her hand,” 
said Elbridge. “I ain’t goin’ arter her, 
that’s all. If she comes here ’twill be 
her own doin’s. “Iwon’t be mine.” 

Nabby raised herself on her elbow. 
She rarely did even that. She avoided 
stirring about because, she said, she felt 
everything in her back. 

“Ww hy, Elbridge,’ * said she, incredu- 
lously, “I can’t make you out!” 

Elbridge could hardly make himself 
out. He had not thought it possible to 


stand up against the tense appeal of 


Nabby’s wishes. But he was doing it, 
and for the moment he felt unexpectedly 
strong, in a desperate, wild way, like a 
man clinging to a slippery spar. 

“Why,” said Nabby, again, “’Lizy 
Ann’s my own sister!” 

“Yes,” said Elbridge, “I know she 
ee 
“T’d ’most as soon have anything hap- 

en to you as happen to ’Lizy Ann. 
Well, not that, I s’pose. But I’d ruther 
by half ’twould happen to me.” 

“Yes,” said Elbridge, “I s’pose ye 
would. Well, I guess I’ll be goin’ along 
down an’ salt the critters.” 

Nabby lay in a blank mental collapse 
while he walked out of the room and into 
the kitchen. Then she found her voice 
to call, “Elbridge, you made up your 
mind ?”’ 

He came promptly back again. “Yes,” 
said he. “I made it up last night.” 

“You ain’t goin’ to have ’Lizy Ann 
here, now she’s sick?” 

He seemed to hesitate for an instant, 
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and her heart leaped. A little quiver 
went over him, and then his muscles 
settled to their wonted calm. He was 
answering with a grave composure: 

“T ain t goin” ’ after "Lizy Ann, Nabby. 
Nor I ain’t goin’ to encourage her comin’ 
here any way, shape, nor manner, to lay 
abed an’ be took care of. It ain’t best.” 

Then he turned and went out through 
the kitchen again, and she heard him at 
the shed cupboard getting out the salt. 

Nabby lay there in a perfect silence, 
listening until he had led the horse out 


of the barn and there was the sound of 


wheels upon the drive. A bright red spot 
burned in each of her cheeks and her 
eyes were sparks of light. She was hold- 
ing the hem of the spread with both 
hands, but even so her fingers twitched 
in spite of her. She was very angry. It 
seemed to her she might die of anger, 
lying there alone. She almost wished 
she might, so that Elbridge could find 
her when he came home at noon. Then, 
she thought, he would be:sorry. In ten 
minutes more she was still angry, but in 
a different way. Now it came over her 
that not only had she been unjustly used, 
but that something must be done. She 
put her feet out of bed and, standing 
there on the rug, made up her mind what 
she would do. Her clothes were neatly 
packed away in the bureau drawers. 
*Lizy Aan had done that for her. She 
pulled them out in haste, dressed herself, 
and pinned up her hair. Her shoes, 
when she came to them on the closet 
floor, made her angry again. She cried 
a little over them, tears of self-pity now, 
for it did seem to her as if they might at 
least have been kept from dust. When 
she had laced them she went in a blind 
hurry into the kitchen and out through 
the shed, very careful not to look about 
her for the disorder of ‘man’s house- 
keeping,” lest nature should be too 
strong for her and keep her there to set 
things straight. And now she was walk- 
ing through the sun-glare of the bright 
spring day, out behind the barn and 
down the lane to the cross-cut that led 
to ’Lizy Ann’s. When she let down a 
bar and “scooched” under into the 
pasture, she was sick and faint from 
walking, and blinded by the sun. She 
began to cry a little softly, and bemoan 
herself. 
Vot. CXXIX.—No. 771.—48 


“T never shall get there alive,” she 
told herself. “If my back don’t give 
out my heart will, an’ ’t ‘Il be all for the 
best. There won’t nobody care.” 

But after she had stepped into the 
cart-path that traversed the woods the 
shade refreshed her eyes and the spring 
smell was grateful to her. She looked 
about her into the cloistered peace, and 
once she spoke aloud. ‘My soul!” said 
Nabby. She had forgotten such things 
were. Here stretched aisles of a mellow 
light; there was sweet silence every- 
where, moved only by a bird who could 
not really break it, but only made the 
stillness seem more still. The old be- 
loved roots were springing in their 
places, goldthread, wintergreen, and the 
plant with the dark shadow on its leaf. 
Nabby had never known its name, but 
she had always loved it. Once she lay 
down on a bank and pressed her cheek 
on the smooth harshness of pine-needles, 
and again she cried a little, still because 
Elbridge, she thought, had been so cruel 
to her; but the tears hurt the more now 
because they seemed to come from a 
deeper spring than anger. This was the 
same old lovely world she had been 
absent from; only it was changed by his 
unkindness. Now she sat up and wiped 
her eyes. At this speed, she knew, she 
might not reach ’Lizy Ann’s within the 
hour; and she got to her feet and hur- 
ried on again. When she came out of 
the woods into the field behind ’Lizy 
Ann’s gray house, her eyes were blinded 
again by the sun and she was tired. 
But she kept on and passed the ordered 
woodpile that was ever at ’Lizy Ann’s 
back door and walked into the kitchen. 
And then she felt that it was the loud 
singing of the birds about the home lot 
that had tired her, and she said, out of 
the irritation of her nerves, as she walked 
into the west room: 

“Where under the sun ’d you get so 
many bobolinks?” 

*Lizy Ann, bolstered up on pillows, 
stared at her and for a moment made 
no reply. She was younger than Nabby, 
and her face had roundness and a 
healthy color; but it was tied into a 
nightcap, like Nabby’s, with the same 
pattern of lace ’Lizy Ann had crocheted 
for them both, and the collar of her 
nightgown was trimmed to match. 
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Nabby, gazing at her, felt as if she 
were looking at herself in bed, and won- 
dered how she could be standing there 
at the same time. 

“For mercy’s sake,” said ’Lizy Ann, 
“‘what you out o’ bed for?” 

That sounded ungrateful to a sister 
who had stumbled through the woods 
on an errand of love, and Nabby once 
more caught her breath. 

“If you’re comin’ down here,” said 
*Lizy Ann, “‘why under the sun didn’t 
you have Elbridge harness up an’ bring 
you?” 

Nabby felt her tears checked by the 
thought of Elbridge, and anger flamed in 
her again. 

“I guess I don’t need to have anybody 
harness up to fetch me down to see my 
own sister,” she said, coldly. But at 
once she melted. ‘Oh,’Lizy Ann,” said 
she, ‘“‘do you think you’ve give out?” 

“T dunno whether I’ve give out nor 
whether I ain’t,”’ said ’Lizy Ann, tersely. 

“I’m layin’ abed, that’s all I know; an’ 
I should like to hear what’s started you 
up to such a go-round as this. Nabby 
Drown, you stop cryin’, or I’ll git up 
out o’ bed an’ shake you.” 

Nabby felt she had no friends. EI- 
bridge had cast her off, and now ’Lizy 
Ann herself seemed to be tossing her 
back again. Everything was against her. 

**An’ my shoes are all over dust,” she 
moaned. 

“| should think they would be, comin’ 
out a day as hot as this,” said ’Lizy Ann, 
practically. *‘What’d you do it for, any- 
ways?” 

Nabby, for all answer, got up and 
stretched herself out on the lounge at 
the side of the bed. There in that famil- 
iar posture she could be more controlled. 

“It’s this way,” said she. “I’ve got 
somebody to take care o’ me. That is 
to say, | had. I had Elbridge.” 

“Well, ain’t you got him now?” 
’Lizy Ann inquired. “ Where’s Elbridge 
gone?” 

“I can’t enter into that,” said Nabby. 
“Only it’s a very different thing to lay 
abed when there’s somebody to wait 
an’ tend from what ’tis if there ain’t 
a soul even to give you a drink o’ water. 
So I come over, ’Lizy Ann, quick as ever 
I could soon’s I heard of it, to see if there 
wa’n’t suthin’ I could do.” 


“Well, that’s proper good o’ you,” 
said ’Lizy Ann. She was of a warm dis- 
position and mollifed at once as soon 
as Nabby seemed moderately sane. 
“Yes, there’s suthin’ you can do, only 
' dunno ’s you'll feel to do it, right out 

bed so. I can’t get it through my 
ined Nabby, how you could be in bed 
yesterday, as it were, an’ to-day runnin’ 
through them woods spry as a cricket.” 

“IT dunno ’s I run very spry,” said 
Nabby. “Only you tell me what you 
want done, an’ then I'll be pokin’ along 
back. I’ve got to be there ’fore Elbridge 
gets home.” 

“Yes, I should think you had. Have 
him come in an’ find the bed all empty! 
Well, I was wonderin’ if you could put 
me on a mite o’ barley broth. Don’t 
you know how mother used to make it? 
“Twas proper good.” 

“Yes,” said Nabby. “I ain’t thought 
of it for years.” 

She got her stiff legs off the couch 
and went into the kitchen, where the 
morning fire was still alive. *Lizy Ann 
had not reached the utmost limit of ly- 
ing in bed. She had stayed up to tend 
the fire and wash her breakfast dishes. 
Nabby found the barley and the double- 
boiler, and meantime did a little tidying 
up. It was soothing to her to see a 
kitchen in order once more, and she lin- 
gered over the task. 

“There! there!” ’Lizy Ann was calling 
toher. “‘Don’t you waste your strength 
no more. You run home soon’s ever 
you can an’ get a nap.’ 

Before Nabby went she stood a mo- 
ment by ’Lizy Ann’s bedside and looked 
at her. 

“You don’t s’pose anything ‘Il hap- 
pen to you if you get up to tend the 
fire?” she said. 

“No, I guess not,” said ’Lizy Ann, 
grimly. “I guess I’ll ventur’, anyways.” 

“If I had you som’er’s near—”’ said 
Nabby; and then she thought of El- 
bridge again, and her face darkened. 
“Well, I'll go along now. Don’t you let 
the water bile out o’ that barley.” 

The way home was hard to her, and 
she did not even hear the birds. When 
she came up the lane she was footsore 
and tired, but yet she hurried, for there 
was the wagon at the end of the barn. 
Elbridge must have got back, and she 
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lipped round to the front door and so 
nto the west room where her tumbled 
,ed stood in its inviting disarray. Nabby 
rook off her clothes and thrust them into 
the drawer in an untidy haste, and when 
Elbridge came through the kitchen she 
vas in bed again with the sheet drawn 
to her chin. There he stood at the foot- 
board looking at her, and his voice, 
when he spoke, sounded kind. She won- 
lered how it could when he was not 
willing to keep “Lizy Ann alive. 

“What you goin’ to have for dinner?” 

Nabby hardened her heart. She 
would take what was the least trouble, 
for if he would not do for ’Lizy Ann, per- 
haps he was even tired of doing for her. 

“T’ll have a couple o’ crackers,” she 
said, “‘an’ a :nug o’ milk.” 

He brought them presently, and she 
noticed, with a little throb of recognition 
which once would have found words, 
that he had put jelly on the tray and a 
piece of the pie a neighbor had brought 
in. The neighbors often gave him some- 
thing from the week’s baking. They 
thought it “terrible hard” for Elbridge. 

In the afternoon he went down the lot, 
plowing, and at night she ate crackers 
and milk again. When he came in at 
sundown she was tremulously expec- 
tant. It seemed to her he had repented 
his cruelty to "Lizy Ann. Perhaps he 
would say he had been thinking it over 
and now he knew how hateful he had 
been and he was ready to put the husk 
bed in the rack and go down for her to- 
morrow. But Elbridge only said, in his 
tone of unchanging gentleness: 

“T guess you don’t feel as well as com- 
mon,” and she answered, stolidly: 

**T guess I feel about as usual.” 

That night Nabby lay awake and 
thought. It seemed to her she had had 
a revelation. Elbridge was tired of do- 
ing for her, and the only thing for her to 
do was to leave him. Farther than that 
she could not see. But there was ’Lizy 
Ann who needed her, and Elbridge who 
was tired. 

Next morning Elbridge had to go to 
market, and when he had harnessed he 
came in, stood at her bedfoot, and looked 
at her. His plain, kind face, clean- 
shaven, above his blue neckerchief, was 
all solicitude. If Nabby had not been 
angry with him she would have bade 
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him come and let her tie the neckerchief 
a little better; but now she remembered 
the distance between them, and _ she 
could not. 

“Don’t you want I should stop an’ 
see how ’Lizy Ann’s gittin’ along?” he 
asked her. 

Nabby’s heart knocked hard against 
her side, but she answered, coldly: 

“No. So long’s we ain’t goin’ to do 
anything for her, we better keep away.” 

His eyes, she felt, were fixed on her, 
though hers were closed. Elbridge, she 
knew, was seeking about for words. He 
was a slow man with his tongue, and 
once she had thought this kind delibera- 
tion dear of him. 

“I’m goin’ right by,” he said then. 

“No,” said Nabby. “Don’t you stop. 
i'd ruther by half you wouldn’t.” 

Then after another pause he went 
away, and presently she heard him driv- 
ing down the road. She flew out of bed, 
and this time she selected her clothes 
with a swift precision, and when she had 
flung them on ran out of che house and 
down the lane again. The wood sounds 
and fragrances had no voice for her to- 
day, she was in such haste to reach *Lizy 
Ann and tell her they were to live to- 
gether, at least till Eben came. After 
that Nabby would see what she. could 
do. But whatever happened afterward, 
she knew she was strong enough to take 
care of ’Lizy Ann. Again she went in 
through the kitchen, and there in the 
west room lay ’Lizy Ann as if she had 
not moved since yesterday. But to-day 
she was not startled. She was only 
pleased. 

“Tf you ain’t the crowner,” said she, 
“sittin? up out o bed an’ pokin’ off 
down here just because you will have it 
I’ve gin out. I dunno what to say to 
you.” 

Nabby could not wait to tell her how 
glad she was to come, and how desolate 
she was because Elbridge had cast her 
off. She sat down by the bedside and 
laid hold of a corner of the sheet and 
held it tightly, as if it could help her 
keep a guard upon herself. 

“Oh, ’Lizy Ann,” said she, “I’m goin’ 
to stay, leastways till Eben gets back.” 

*Lizy Ann was staring at her. ‘Goin’ 
to stay?” she asked. “‘Where?”’ 
“With you. I can do a good deal 
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more ’n you can because I’ve laid abed 
a year an’ you’ve only just begun.” 

“What's goin’ to become of E!- 
bridge?” her sister asked her. 

Nabby’s mouth settled into a firm, 
straight line before she opened it to an- 
swer. 

“He'll have to get along the best he 
can, same’s he was willin’ you should— 
an’ me, too, for all I know.” 

“T never ’ve had the least complaint 
to make of Elbridge,” said ’Lizy Ann. 
“Elbridge ’s as good as gold. What have 
you got into your head about him? 
Nabby, you tell me.” 

Nabby felt she had to tell. The 
shame of his refusal was hot within her. 
She poured it forth tumultuously. 

“Oh, ’Lizy Ann, seemed as if I'd die. 
’Twas yesterday mornin’ when I fust 


heard you were layin’ abed, an’ I never 
should asked such a thing of him if I'd 
I was as innocent 
An’ now you see 


thought he’d say no. 
as the babe in arms. 
what’s come of it.” 

“What d’you ask him?” ’Lizy Ann 
demanded. She had risen on her elbow 
and was regarding Nabby with domi- 
nating eyes. 

Nabby clutched the sheet tighter and 
went on in a smothered voice: 

“Why, I called him in, an’ I says to 
him, ‘’Lizy Ann’s begun to lay abed,’ 
says |.” 

**My soul!” interjected’Lizy Ann. It 
sounded to Nabby almost as if she 
thought it not altogether praiseworthy 
to lie abed. 

*An’ I says to him, ‘We’ll have her 
up here an’ see to her, for ’tain’t much 
harder to wait on two than ’tis one.’” 

“You told Elbridge he’s goin’ to take 
care o’ me an’ bring me victuals?” *Lizy 
Ann’s eyes seemed to be piercing holes 
through Nabby to her inmost soul. 

*‘ An’ I says to him, ‘You put the husk 
bed into the hay-rack an’ go down an’ 
git her.’” 

**An’ what ’d he say?” 

“He said he wouldn’t, or so he 
me to understand. 
spoke to him sence.” 

“You told Elbridge Drown to harness 
up a hay-rack an’ come down here an’ 
git me an’ make me a laughin’-stock to 
the neighbors?” said’Lizy Ann. “Well, 
he had sense enough not to do it, that’s 


give 
An’ I ain’t hardly 
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one thing. I’m obliged to him, an’ you 
can tell him so.” 

“T sha’n’t tell him,” said Nabby. “| 
sha’n’t open it up betwixt us, long as | 
draw the breath o’ life. He was drivin’ 
past here to-day, an’ he asked if he 
shouldn’t stop in an’ see how you was, 
an’ I said no. If that’s the way El- 
bridge feels, I ain’t goin’ to have my 
folks beholden to him, an’ I dunno’ s ] 
want to be beholden to him myself.” 

“My soul!” said ’Lizy Ann. “You 
move away from the bed, so’s ’t I can 
put my feet onto the floor. Where’s 
my clo’es? If I don’t get ’em onto me 
quicker ’n I took ’em off, I miss my 
guess.” 

“Oh, ’Lizy Ann!” moaned Nabby, 
“don’t you move so quick. Arter you’ve 
been layin’ a spell, you have to kinder 
plan fore you move, or your head ’Il go 
round like a top.” 

*Lizy Ann was at the bedroom closet, 
taking out her working-dress. 

“Td ruther ’twould whirl round,” said 
she, “than turn to wood layin’ on a pil- 
ler, if this ’s the kind o’ thing that’s goin’ 
to get into it. What do you s’pose | 
was layin’ abed for, anyways? | *Twas 
to git you on your feet again.’ 

“Me!” gasped Nabby. “Me? I 
dunno how that would do it.” 

*Lizy Ann came back into.the west 
room, combing her hair as she walked. 
She drew the comb through the silky 
lengths with a snap, as if she were more 
than willing to encounter a snarl midway 
and break hair or comb, as it might be. 
She went on talking rapidly. 

“IT says to myself, ‘Now Eben’s gone, 
I'll get Nabby out o’ bed, fust thing | 
do. Only,’ I says, ‘she’s growed to it 
like moss onto a rock, an’ I shall have a 
tough time doin’ it. So,’ I says, ‘I'll 
lay abed a couple o’ days an’ kinder git 
*cruited up myself, ’fore I begin.’ An’ 
then some meddler had ¢o go an’ tell 
you I was layin’ abed, an’ it got you up 
all of a whew. But it was well done, 
arter all, for here you be on your feet. 
An’ I says to myself, ‘I'll Jay here so long 
as it ‘Il keep her traipsin’ through the 
woods to wait on me.’” 

“Why, ’Lizy Ann,” said Nabby, “what 
made you so set on my gittin’ up?” 

“Set on it?” repeated ’Lizy Ann. She 
was stabbing the pins into her hair, and 
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now she crowned the coil with grand- 
nother’s shell comb and looked so 
“dressed up” that Nabby meekly felt 
her own inferiority. “Because I had 
some pride, you layin’ there month in, 
month out, the neighbors laughin’ at 
ye. 
~ “T dunno why anybody should laugh,’ 
said Nabby, “when anybody’s gi’n out.” 

“Well, mebbe they wouldn’t for a 
spell, till they see you never meant to 
stir hand nor foot ag’in. Besides, I had 
some compassion for Elbridge, goin’ 
back an’ forth an’ in an’ out, raisin’ 
bread an’ greasin’ the w agon-wheels, an’ 
runnin’ the mower an’ then dustin’ the 
fore-room. I shouldn’t think he’d known 
whether he was afoot or horseback.” 

Nabby got on her feet and pulled her 
short skirts up slightly, with a bewil- 
dered feeling that something was attack- 
ing her and she had got to run. She 
darted to the door, but ’Lizy Ann called 
after her: 

“Here, you come an’ se’ down an’ 
wait for Elbridge. He'll be back along 
in an hour or so, an’ you can ketch a 
ride.” 

But Nabby was over the sill, and in a 
minute fleeing down the field. She could 
hear ’Lizy Ann at the window calling her, 
but the call only made her hurry the 
faster, and she crossed the woods at a 
breathless pace and went staggering up 
the [ane to her own back door. In the 
kitchen she sat down to rest and look 
about her. The kitchen, she knew, must 
be faced now, with all its tell-tale signs 
of man’s unwilling servitude. They 
were there, exactly as she imagined 
them—the cobwebs in the corners, the 
dust streaks under the stove, and the 
unwashed breakfast dishes in the sink. 
Nabby rolled up her sleeves and went to 
work. 

Elbridge was late home because he 
had had to wait his turn at the black- 
smith’s; and when he had unharnessed 
and come in, laden with bundles, he 
stopped a moment on the sill and stared. 
The table was set with a shining white 
cloth; he had done without cloths to 
save washing, and Nabby, looking over 
the kitchen drawers for the coarse brown 
ones, had found a hammer and a collec- 
tion of nails tumbled in on them, and 


had brought out one of her best snow- 
drop patterns from the linen-chest. The 
room was warm with the rich smell of 
ham, and Nabby stood at the stove, 
frying it. She did not look up, and El- 
bridge, after his first stare, made no 
comment. He went into the pantry and 
unloaded parcels; but when he came 
back into the kitchen he did sink into a 
chair as if his legs refused to bear him. 

“You want a mite o’ tea?” Nabby 
inquired, deftly breaking an egg into a 
cup and sliding 1 it into the hot gravy. 

“Why, yes,” said Elbridge, staring at 
her every moment in a more fascinated 
interest. “I guess so. What else- ye 
got?” 

“There’s a hot rhubarb pie,” said 
Nabby, carelessly. ‘“‘There, | guess we 
can se’ down.” 

“T see ’Lizy Ann when I drove by,” 
said Elbridge, putting up the chairs at 
their places. “That’s all folderol about 
her layin’ abed. She was out on the 
front door-step, sewin’. She said for me 
to tell you she'd be up to-morrer an’ stay 
to supper.” 

Nabby was passing him with the plat- 
ter of ham and eggs. She set it on the 
table and began to cry. 

5 There!” said Elbridge. “I told ye 
so. You’ve overdone. Now you g° an’ 
slip right back into bed.” But Nabby 
was clinging to him and rubbing her face 
into his sleeve. 

“No,” she said, “no. I ain’t goin’ 
back to bed. I dunno’s I shall ever, 
if I have to set up nights an’ all. Oh, 
Elbridge, do you s’pose I’ve wore you 
out?” 

“Wore me out?” said Elbridge. “‘ Well, 
I guess ye ain’t. I’ve took precious good 
care ye shouldn’t, so’s ’t I could look 
out for ye long as ye needed it. That’s 
why I ain’t kep’ swep” up, nor blacked 
the kitchen sto’. An’ it’s why I wouldn’t 
have ’Lizy Ann up here to be waited on, 
for fear | shouldn’t git round to doin’ for 
ye both, an’ ’twould all come out o’ you.” 

“Oh, Elbridge,” said Nabby, looking 
up from his coat sleeve, “was that the 
reason?” 

“W hy, yes,” said Elbridge, wonder- 
ingly. “‘What else d’ you s’pose it was? 
Now you le’ me git my knife into that 
ham an’ eggs.” 





Visions of Old Waterways 
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, Was " ad Ee JQOME TIME 
<1 sen his stumble 


you will 
across one of 
these ancient paths of 

4, Commerce, finding its 
i} amiable way through 
ma a soft and rolling coun- 
St try, stepping up hill and 

down by decaying locks of stone or tim- 
ber, halting the gentle trafhe of quiet 
country roads with its ancient swing- 
bridges or its long water levels. Some- 
times Commerce has ceased to tread her 
old-time paths. The canal no longer 
halts the farm-wagon or the impetuous 
automobile; the locks of wood or stone 
by which it stepped up and down the 
hills have fallen into decay, weeds grow 
in stagnant pools in the bottom of the 
ditches, the berm bank is broken again 
and again, the tow-path becomes per- 
haps a shaded country lane. For Com- 
merce hereabouts has seemed to tire of 
her inland water-paths. In other places, 
in other lands, she still treads the cross- 
country highways that man has dug for 
her convenience and her comfort. In 
the United States the canal has come 
into a state of sad decadence. Prophets 
have brave plans for its renaissance. 
Some of these have taken concrete form 
—of which more in a little time. But 
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at this time canal trafic asa whole is at 
the ebb tide of its importance. 

If you would see the canal in its golden 
age take up any atlas of the land, 
printed from forty to sixty years ago. 
Here is one. While the printing-press 
was laboriously making its color-plates, 
Lee was bringing his army closer and 
closer to Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
inland - waterway development of’ the 
United States at that time was, perhaps, 
at the highest stage of prosperity. True 
it was that some of the famous New 
Engiand canals, planned and built in a 
“boom era”’ of canal development, had 
already proved themselves monumental 
failures and had been abandoned. But 
the great rival states of New York and 
Pennsylvania had not stinted themselves 
in their canal expenditures, and in 1863 
these internal improvements—consider- 
able, as money expenditures went half 
a century ago—were rightly regarded as 
having been great stimulants to the 
interior development of each of these 
commonwealths. Ohio followed closely 
upon these older states. She was im- 
mensely proud of her canals, as was also 
Indiana of her own waterway, starting 
from the Miami Canal, a few miles 
southwest of Toledo, and following th 
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FINDING ITS AMIABLE WAY THROUGH A SOFT AND ROLLING COIL 
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VISIONS OF OLD WATERWAYS 


alley of the Wabash south to the Ohio 
Kiver. 

For to be a link between deep rivers, 
road lakes, in many cases the salt sea 
r its mighty arms, was early recognized 
s the best function of the man-dug 

inal. And with a single exception the 
anals that met this function were from 

the beginning the only ones that ever 
had even a moderate measure of suc- 
ess. The single « xception was that of 
coal. A canal naught profitably thrust 
itself far back into the high hills from 
the broad rivers that led to the sea, 
if only those high hills held the thick 
black treasure that was making indus- 
trial America a possibility. 

Coal! It was coal that first showed 
the struggling nation that still clustered 
within a few hundred miles of the Atlan- 
tic seaboard the magnificent terms in 
which trafhe might really be spelled. 
lt was coal that turned the attention of 
in ambitious young nation from the 
sailing-fleets that were her pride upon 
the seven seas to the commercial possi- 
bilities within her heart. It was coal— 
the rugged state of Pennsylvania is as 
1 great fuel-box for the nation—that 
for a few years turned canal-building 
from failure into a season of success. As 
a trafhe factor in carrying high-grade 
products from the interior to the sea, the 
canal had had a fair trial in New Eng- 
land and had met with utter failure. 
lhe railroad, even in the primitive 
stages of its development, had worsted 
it. And by 1860 the three important 
and sizable canals of New England—the 
historic Middlesex, which ran from Bos- 
ton to Lowell, the Blackstone, and the 
Farmington (sometime known as the 
New Haven & Northampton) had been 
definitely abandoned. 

Che coal canals were in the flush of 
their prosperity. A great state-owned 
transportation system crossed Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1863 it was still a strange 
combination of railroad and waterway, 
iltthough the stretches of canal that ran 
through the valleys of the Conemaugh 
nd the Juniata and acted as feeders for 
the once famous Allegheny Portage Rail- 

vad were almost obsolete and ready to 

e abandoned. But it would have been 

ird to convince any Pennsylvanian of 

463 that the rest of the canal system of 
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his state was ever likely to be abandoned. 
He would have pointed to every one 
of those ancient ditches with a deal 
of pride: the Beaver Canal, finding its 
way from the upper reaches of the 
Ohio to the splendid harbor of Erie, the 
long, coal-carrying waterways that ran 
through the valleys of the Susquehanna, 
the Schuylkill, the Lehigh, and the Dela- 
ware—canals crowded almost to the 
choking - point with a traffic of black, 
business-like barges. He would have 
shown you how the coal resources of his 
state gave birth to three great coal- 
carrying water highways in neighboring 
states: the Delaware & Hudson, start- 
ing from a little-known wilderness north 
of Wilkes Barre and finally reaching the 
brisk port of Rondout on the Hudson; 
the Morris & Essex, stretching from 
Easton up the Jersey hills and down 
again to the very harbor of New York; 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, reaching from 
the state’s southwestern corner to tide- 
water on the Potomac at the Federal 
capital. These three, too, were carriers 
whose trafic was to be reckoned none 
too lightly. 

How different is the aspect to-day! 
In fifty years much may happen. Cities 
may have come and cities may have 
gone. Empires may have had their be- 
ing and passed into history. Wizardries 
of science and the arts, which fifty years 
ago were regarded as wondrous marvels, 
are to-day but the merest commonplaces 
of our every-day life. Fifty years ago 
the locomotive was, in a comparative 
sense, a mere toy. People stared at a 
forty-ton locomotive and exclaimed, 
“How very wonderful!” To-day a loco- 
motive weighing four hundred tons has 
ceased to be a matter of comment. In 
fifty years the mileage of the railroads 
has increased from 51,000 miles to over 
245,000 miles. And to-day the canal, 
which fifty years ago was still a formi- 
dable competitor of the railroad, has 
ceased to be regarded as a serious traffic 
factor. In most cases where it is still in 
use it is maintained for sentimental 
reasons — or perhaps because its valu- 
able franchise rights imaxe it a mat- 
ter of political or commercial necessity 
that it be kept open for traffic. 


If to-day you would see these ancient 
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pathways of American commerce once 
again, you can find them close at hand— 
if you chance to live almost anywhere 
along the North Atlantic seaboard. If 
it so happens that you are a resident of 
the city of New York you can see the 
beginnings of what was once one of the 
most famous of the coal-carrying canals 
by taking a ferry-boat and going to Jer- 
sey City. But if you would see the 
Morris & Essex Canal at a still better 
advantage, board a suburban train at 
Hoboken, which will bring you within 
an hour’s quick running to some of the 
most interesting portions of this old 
waterway. It is still maintained, after 
a fashion, although Commerce rarely 
comes nowadays to ripple its placid sur- 
faces, and Traffic 

does not disturb 

the boys who find 

that it provides 

delightful swim- 

ming-holes. Its 


lane-cables and 
hoists grow rusty, 
and the water itself 
mocks at the stout 
wooden aqueducts 


that man made to 
hold it by dripping 
steadily and dis- 
couragingly from 
every one of them. 

But in its day the 
Morris & Essex was 
an engineering en- 
terprise to be re- 
garded in no satir- 
ical vein. In its 
even hundred miles 
of sinuous twistings 
and turnings it 
crossed a _preten- 
tious range of New 
Jersey hills. Sixty 
miles from New 
York—at Stanhope 
—it had climbed 
914 feet from its terminal at the Hudson 
River. Beyond Stanhope there is a de- 
scent of 760 feet to the waters of the 
Delaware. For a canal to climb nine 
hundred feet up and seven hundred feet 
down meant, and still means, engineer- 
ing. To the minds of the men who first 
planned it there must have come appal- 
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ling visions of locks, not merely by t! 
dozens, but by the hundreds. After t! 
fashion of most engineers, they found : 
easier way out of their difficulties. B 
the use of twenty-three inclined plan 
on the two slopes of their waterway th: 
brought down their water liftage to t! 
same number of locks. The twent 
three planes raised or lowered the barg: 
1,449 feet; the twenty-three locks 
gether represented 205 feet of ascent « 
descent. 

It was a bold piece of engineering f 
the third decade of the last century; 
building long, steep boat railroads, in 
which the barges, cargo and all, might bh: 
carried in cradles up and down sharp 
hills, hills that would otherwise have de- 
fied the genius of 
canal-builders. 
Even to-day, when 
the inclined planes 
are in their deca- 
dence, so rusted 
that the operation 
of the two or three 
barges that some- 
times still come to 
them is a fearful 
task, they are im- 
pressive. The ear- 
lier America had its 
engineers. Their 
precedents and 
their inspirations 
were few. But they 
did not shrink. 

No shrinking 
generation would 
ever have built the 
Morris & Essex Ca- 
nal, carrying it up 
and down hills that 
might almost bé 
called mountains. 
You can explor 
Jersey to-day and 
pay full credit to 
these early engi- 
neers. The old canal will still confront 
you as a piece of work worth while 
not only in these unusual planes, but 
in its sturdy aqueducts, and as it threads 
busy Newark, blindly burrowing unde: 
the entire length of the ancient market 
house of that brisk manufacturing com 
munity. 
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A HALT AT THE LOCKS 


Only a few miles farther to the south, 
and running in a generally parallel 
course, is the other New Jersey canal— 
the Raritan. It is a gentle satiny, 
finding an easy course through low hills 
and across broad meadows. As an engi- 
neering work it was never to be com- 
pared with the mountain-threading Mor- 
ris & Essex, but as a water highway it 
is likely to be in existence many years 
after the other is gone, if not forgotten. 
For each year sees the end of the Morris 
& Essex closer at hand. It is expensive 
to maintain. It is obsolete. In a gen- 
eration that prates of efficiency it is 
quite impossible. Commerce has turned 
its back upon it. To-day it is only Senti- 
ment that demands that the water flow 
into the levels and that oil be poured 
into the machines that drive the plane- 
cables. And Sentiment must know that 
she is waging a hopeless battle. 
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But Commerce has not entirely turned 
her back upon the Raritan Canal. While 
the boys who still go down to Princeton 

learn their “p’s and q’s” may re- 
gard it chiefly as a near-by playground, 
stanch steam craft still use it as a path- 
way from the Hudson to the Delaware. 
And Commerce holds a promise of far 
greater usefulness to the Raritan. It is 
an important link chain of inland 
waterways that is being developed close 
behind the Atlantic shore—all the way 
from Boston to a point well below Cape 
Hatteras. Up on Cape Cod giant steam- 
dredges are busily engaged giving the 
final touches to a brand-new canal that 
will cease to make the journey outside 
of that cape a terror to the captains of 
smaller craft. This new canal connects 
with Long Island Sound, and by routes 
skirting the congested island of Man- 
hattan has inside connection with the 
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end of the Raritan Canal near Perth 
Amboy. Down through quiet Jersey 
towns—New Brunswick, Bound Brook, 
and Princeton—stretches this fine old 
waterway. It has never been allowed 
to fall into decadence. 

At Trenton it reaches the Delaware, 
and at Bordentown, six miles below, and 
famous as the one-time residence of a 
Bonaparte, it loses its identity in that 
great river. Somewhere below Philadel- 
phia another canal thrusts itself from 
the Delaware —out of the right bank 
this time, and across a short neck of land 
into the head-waters of Chesapeake 
Bay and the navigable waterways that 
stretch for several thousand miles 
through the flat portions of Maryland, 
Delaware, Virginia, and North Carolina. 

This is the Chesapeake & Delaware 
Canal. It is little known, yet not only 
is it readily inspected, but its inspection 
quickly becomes one of the most delight- 
ful single-day trips near the seaboard. 


For the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 


has been in service for more than eighty 
years and has never lost one whit of 


its usefulness. Not only does a heavy 
freight traffic find its way through the 
stout old ditch, but through it also 
come passenger-craft: night boats be- 
tween Baltimore and Philadelphia—in 
summertime, day boats as well. 

In the early morning you may start 
from Philadelphia and for two or three 
hours steam down the Delaware, which 
is gradually transforming itself from a 
mighty river into an estuary of the sea. 
Suddenly, when the quiet little towns 
upon the west bank have become so far 
inland as to be all but indistinguishable, 
your steamer turns sharply and you 

make for one of the smallest of these an 
tle towns. It quickly takes shape 
cupola or two, a few spires, sab taiilied 
houses showing their gables through foli- 
age, a fort near by. 

“Delaware City,” 
steamer tells you. 

And when you look more closely you 


the captain of the 
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an see the beginning of the canal—in a 


little park right at the river's edge. If 


is Sunday there will be many people 
n the park, for the coming of the steam- 
boat is an affair of moment. There is a 
lock at the beginning of the canal—a 
tiny affair, not more than eleven inches 
rise at the flow of the tide, but it marks 
the beginnings of ’cross-country fascina- 
tion. 

’Cross-country fascination comes leis- 
urely in the canal. lhe boat’s engines 
eo to quarter-speed, for the captain will 
tell you that she is held rigidly to a speed 
of four miles an hour. The banks are 
dificult to maintain, at the best, and 
both constant vigilance and constant re- 
pair are necessary to keep the canal from 
suddenly spreading over the farmlands 
round about and leaving Traffic stranded 
in the middle of a dry feld. 

But who would go rapidly up such a 
pathway as this? This is the place for 
a comfortable chair on the shady side 
of the deck, a pipe, a good book, and a 
little heart-searching. 

The flatlands give way to a watershed 
ridge. The canal makes one ascent, then 
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cuts directly through the backbone of 
that ridge, which separates Delaware 
from Maryland. In 1829, when men 
were struggling to dig the Chesapeake 
& Delaware Canal, this must have been 
the Culebra Cut of that day. Even now 
it is impressive: steep-walled and silent, 
and spanned half its lengch by a very 
high railroad bridge, whose center pier 
bears the lettered record of the builders 
of the waterway. Sometimes the canal 
widens—after the fashion of passing 
sidings upon a single-track railroad 
and there you will meet a variety of 
craft bound in the opposite direction: 
the up boat from Baltimore, freighters 
a-plenty, stout barges and tugs, some- 
times a sailing-vessel being hauled im- 
potently through the canal under tow. 
These craft are all peopled, and remarks 
are always inorder. And if you are done 
with your morning paper and toss it 
into a wheel-house window, your mem- 
ory there will be a pleasant one for a long 
time. The daily papers do not reach 
quickly down into the back country. 
Thirteen miles of this slow, steady, 
dignified progress, and you are likely to 
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find yourself wishing that the canal led 
straight to the wharves of Baltimore 
itself. But in a little over three hours 
you are at Chesapeake City—which is 
no city at all, but a group of hardly more 
than a dozen houses, painfully white- 
washed—and the lock-tenders are grind- 
ing at their mechanism to let you down 
into the waters of Back Creek, which in 
turn gives to the Elk River, one of the 
important feeding streams of Chesa- 
peake Bay. Your journey through one 
of the oldest and best of our canals is 
done, and you will probably find your- 
self wishing that it had just begun. 


From Baltimore a fine variety of in- 
land water routes await you, and if you 
are fortunate enough to be the possessor 
of a motor-boat you will find still more 
canals upon those water routes. From 
Norfolk there is a short but fairly busy 
ditch south through the Dismal Swamp 
into the waters of Pamlico Sound, but 
the most interesting of canals is the one 
that finds its way along the Potomac, 
north and west from Washington. Ina 
strict sense, however, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal begins at Georgetown, at 
a point not far below the famous aque- 
duct bridge. 


All the way up the Potomac to Cum- 
berland is the pathway of this once pow- 
erful coal-carrier—whose lasting pride it 
is that General George Washington was 
its first president. Once powerful, 
said: for the Chesapeake & Ohio is 
kept alive only because it has become so 
enmeshed in court tangles that it is quite 
impossible to abandon it. Once it was 
abandoned, but its owners began quar- 
reling, with the unlooked-for result that 
it was repaired and put in order once 
again. Coal still traverses the old canal, 
— in decreasing tonnage each 
year. But to the young government 
clerks in Washington it is brimful of 
delight —the old lock-keepers within 
twenty miles of the Federal capital seem 
never to tire of opening and shutting 
the heavy gates upon whole flotillas of 
canoes and regiments of laughing and 
chattering boys and girls. And the man 
who has plenty of time on his hands can 
afford to wait for B *s boat. B 
has a fondness for good company, a neat 
if not elaborate craft as well. For re- 
markably few dollars he will give you a 
memorable trip all the way up to Cum- 
berland if you wish, and, if you still wish, 
all the way back again. He expatiates 
upon that trip, upon the friendly way in 
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THE CANAL BURROWS UNDER CITIES 


which you will plow in the back yards 


of the moldering river towns, upon the 
scenic glories of Harper’s Ferry and the 
war-time reminiscences that will come 
crowding in upon you. As you get 
nearer Cumberl: ind the high hills crowd 
more closely in upon the narrowing Po- 
tomac and the three man-made high- 
ways that follow it—the canal, the 
railroad, and the historic National Turn- 
pike—have difficulty in finding their way 
through the crevasses. Once the canal 
gives it up, and B—— will tell you how 
his boat finds its way for almost half a 
mile through a very old tunnel indeed, 
the mule-boys going ahead with their 
lighted torches. 


In Pennsylvania a few of the old coal- 
carrying canals in the eastern part of the 
state still remain, but their traffic fades 
year by year. You will remember that 
the waterways across the state from 
Harrisburg to Pittsburg disappeared al- 
most half a century ago. The Schuyl- 
kill Canal, one of the most picturesque 
of artificial waterways, extending from 
Philadelphia to Mount Carbon, made a 


stubborn fight for the anthracite-carry- 
ing trade against the railroad — the 
canal’s natural adversary—and almost 
held its own. For a long time it seemed 
as if it might reserve a decent traffic and 
some slight dividend capacity for itself. 
But a dozen years or more ago its slen- 
der earnings turned into deficits, and in 
1904 it ceased its existence. 

But all these anthracite-carriers fade 
before the importance of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal—even though that far- 
famed ditch came to its end full twenty 
years ago. For it really gave birth in 
America to the railroad—that sturdy 
young adversary that the canal throt- 
tled for a little time and that finally 
rose to take the rdle of conqueror. A 
group of brilliant young engineers had 
brought it from the great tide-water 
river of New York at Rondout, up and 
through the valleys of the Shawangunks, 
the upper Delaware, and the Lacka- 
waxon, to the little Pennsylvania town 
of Honesdale. There it was halted. The 
stiff backbene of Moosic Mountain, ris- 
ing some twelve hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, confronted it. And 





JOURNEY'S END 


somewhere in the wild country beyond 
Moosic Mountain was the black treasure 
that it sought to reach. 

The genius of the canal engineers rose 
to the opportunity. Somewhere over- 
seas a young man by the name of George 
Stephenson had built a steam-engine to 
haul cars upon rails. They called it a 
“locomotive,” and the vague reports 
that came from afar said that it was 
already in successful operation between 
Manchester and Liverpool. The idea of 
a railroad was not entirely new. At 
Rondout there began a road built with 
a parallel row of smooth, long stones, 
to give the easiest wheelway for heavy 
wagons. It extended for more than a 
hundred miles through the Catskills to 
Oneonta, Cooperstown, and the rich 
back country. That was and still is a 
form of crude railroad. And at the time 
that John B. Jervis, Horatio Allen, and 
the other directing minds of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson turned toward a railroad 
for the conquest of Moosic Mountain, 
Gridley Bryant, at Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, had for three years been transport- 


ing stone for the Bunker Hill monument 


over a short link of crude railroad. Grid- 
ley Bryant used flanged wheels upon his 
road, and it was so great a curiosity that 
a public house was opened near by for 
the entertainment of the folk who came 
from afar to inspect it. 

But these earliest roads relied upon 
horses for hauling their wagons or cars. 
It was evident that horses could not 
handle enough tons of anthracite to fill 
the barges of the new canal, and so the 
minds of its engineers turned to the loco- 
motive that Stephenson had developed 
across the Atlantic. It was a long trip 
to England in 1828, but Horatio Allen 
was sent there in a sailing-ship to see the 
iron horse. He returned with three of 
them. One of these, the “ Strourbridge 
Lion,” was set up at Honesdale in the 
summer of 1829. On the ninth day of 
August in that summer, after many 
doubts and misgivings, Allen drove the 
“Strourbridge Lion” over a stretch of 
track that had been laid from the canal 
dock, and the canal had given birth to 
its own greatest adversary. 
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One short link of the Delaware & Hud- 
n Canal still remains—stretching in- 
ind for ten or twelve miles from the 
Hudson at Rondout. To follow the 
ancient waterway for that ten or a 
dozen miles makes one of the most 


lelightful tramps imaginable. King- 
ston is a smart and handsome county- 
seat. Rondout is its water-gate. A 


luster of tugs are rusting their mechan- 
sms out at those docks, for the freight 
trafic on even the Hudson itself has 
suffered a great decline. And Rondout 
is hardly a shadow of the Rondout 
that was in the days when Commerce 
throbbed upon the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal. Her coal-storage docks have 
long since been emptied. Boys play 


baseball where miniature mountains of 


anthracite used to rise, and spiders have 
made their webs over the steps of the 
high-set canal office—worn smooth in 


the long ago by the heavy foorfalls of 


the captains coming to file their weigh- 
ings and their reports. 





THE LOCK-KEEPER 


From shadowy Rondout up the creek 
of the same name for two miles, to the 
frst of the canal works at the tiny ham- 
let of Eddyville; past more moldering 
industry: ruined warehouses, empty 
wharves once crowded with barges to 
receive cargoes of blue-stone flagging— 
for you must know that in the ancient 
county of Ulster the sidewalk industry 
once flourished. It has gone. You have 
only to look across Rondout Creek to see 
where. High perched upon the opposite 
bank is modern Industry, that knows 
not the coming of night nor of rest. A 
steel tentacle of the railroad reaches 
into it, and ceaselessly it throbs in 
grinding out the stone of the high hills. 
It is bringing out from those hills one of 
the fundamentals of concrete—that sup- 
ple and favorite agent of the construct- 
ing engineers of to-day. 

At Ede lyville, Rondout Creek rushes 
over a sharp decline. There the old 
canal first puts its feet into tide-water. 
A short lock and then a wide basin. At 
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the far side of the pool a neat wooden 
house is built over a water-filled slip. 
You can peer within the windows of that 
house and see the giant scale that meas- 
ured boat, cargo, and all—a “weigh- 
lock,” to use the phrase of old-time canal 
engineers. A watchman will rouse him- 


GETTING DINNER 


self from his noontime sleep and show 
you the weigh-lock in all its cumber- 
some impressiveness. He will lead you 
into the small, immaculate office, lift a 
cover, and show you the scale itself, with 
its long brass balance arm longer than 
a tall man is tall. It is immaculately 
polished and tenderly poised, although 
it is twenty years since it really bended 
to its work, and there is little likelihood 
that another coal-barge will ever come 
to the weigh-lock. 

“Sometimes I dream of this old place 
getting busy once again,” the watchman 
will tell you as he replaces the scale-cover 
with loving care. “And the upper level 
a-crowded with barges and the barges 
a-flled with coal and the gossip from 
Port Jervis an’ Honesdale way.’ 

If you permit him to grow reminiscent 


he will tell you of the days when Traffx 
was proud to plow the waters of th 
Delaware & Hudson, of the days when 
the pay-roll boat went on its errand of 
rejoicing one hundred miles in two days 
The path was cleared for it; it had 
indeed the right of way. And the mules 
that were chosen 
for its service 
were speedy as 
well as trust- 
worthy. 
Nowadays the 
“upper level” i 
well-nigh de- 
serted, save for 
the “ put-put ” of 
an occasiona! 
motor-boat. But 
if you make this 
tramp along the 
tow-path enough 
times you will 
meet, sooner or! 
later, a boy or a 
horse, and turn 
aside to let them 
pass. Behind the 
horse there 
stretches a drip- 
ping rope, and 
the rope is pull- 
ing an ancient 
barge — not a 
ghost from the 
long ago, but a 
load of sand 
coming from the distant hills: the one 
excuse that perpetuates the single link 
of the Delaware & Hudson. 

That is all. For up the canal, Indus- 
try continues to molder: at Creek Locks, 
where it says a final good-by to the 
Rondout, the ancient gates grow fast in 
their sockets, and a little farther you will 
pass a one-time harbor with old hulks 
rotting beyond hope of removal at its 
sides. Industry has decayed. The hills 
are honeycombed, but they are hills with 
their hearts burned out, the very life- 
blood sapped from their veins. From 
these hills came the beginnings of the 
cement industry, the very foundations 
of the age of concrete. But in the place 
of the rich secretions to-day are re- 
sounding caverns—fit to have been the 
palace of an emperor of prehistoric times. 
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Rosendale is wildly and romantically 
beautiful. But Rosendale has felt the 
canker of a decaying canal and has de- 

cayed, too. And a little way beyond, 
the canal ceases to be—in a weed-filled 
og of stagnant water, backing against 

charred lock. Beyond i it is a ditch dry 
an open highway, and the ingenious 
spension aqueduct at High Falls,which 
proudly bears the name of the first of- 
icers and engineers of the Delaware & 
Hudson Canal, to-day is traversed by a 
mere COW- -path. 

But the canal can be traced for many 

iles. If you are a real tramper and 
sossessed with a zest for quiet adventure, 

u may follow it all the way up and 
back to the Pennsylvania hills. Some- 
times the trail grows faint, but it is 
never quite indistinguishable. There are 
long sections where a branch railroad 
follows its bed, even to thrusting its 
rails between the masonry walls of the 
old locks themselves. But the canal in 
this deep valley of the Huguenots under 
the half-day shade of the Shawangunks 
is merely a memory of twenty years 

co. The world changes rapidly, even 
in twenty years, and there are men and 
girls in the valley grown to maturity who 
never heard of Port Jackson or Port 
Benjamin or Middleport. Flippant mod- 
ern names have come to replace them in 
the valley. 

\t the upper end of the old Delaware 
& Hudson one monumental landmark 
still remains—the erstwhile aqueduct 

ross the Delaware & Lackawaxon. It 
is a sturdy wooden structure, wondrous- 
ly fashioned. For sixty-five years it 

s defied the fearful springtime floods 
down the Delaware—floods that have 
played havoe with more modern and 
elaborate bridges. To-day it is itself 

highway bridge of importance. And 

here the slow-moving coal-barges once 
ade their weary way the automobile 
is quick and easy flight. 


\ll this time we have neglected the 
reatest of the man-made waterways of 
inland America—the Erie Canal. Be- 

ide it, all others have paled in compari- 
son. It was the inspiration that led to 
the construction of many, many hun- 
lreds of other miles of canal, the sugges- 
tion that established one of the most 
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important of our railroads, the commer- 
cial cause for the beginning of the most 
powerful state and city of the nation. 
And while the Erie Canal, like many of 
its contemporaries, has suffered a sad 
decline in traffic, its owners, the resi- 
dents of the state of New York, have 
never ceased to regard it as a traffic 
factor. Within the past decade they 
have been spending a sum roughly put 
at $128,000,000 for rebuilding it and 
making of it a modern freight-carrier. 

There has been much discussion as to 
the wisdom of this great expenditure 
upon the old waterway. But the fact 
remains that nearly all of it has been 
expended (the enlarged canal is ex- 
pected to be ready for its barges late in 
the summer of 1915) and that the re- 
sult has been an engineering work of 
moment. The engineers like to speak of 
the new canal as New York State’s own 
Panama, and they will tell you how a 
single one of the states has spent one- 
third of the money and obtained a canal 
which, in its cubic dimensions, at least, 
is fully half the size of the famous ditch 
down on the isthmus, to say nothing of 
being ten times as long. 

But Sentiment clings closely to the 
older ditch—still undisturbed for many 
miles at a time; for the engineers of 
to-day have carried its successor right 
through the beds of rivers and of lakes. 
In other days that was quite impossible. 
The early engineers whose genius evoked 
the Erie Canal had a wholesome respect 
for the spring floods down the Mohawk, 
and for a hundred miles they built their 
ditch parallel to the river—even through 
the narrow impasse at Little Falls, where 
a century and a quarter ago the Western 
Inland Navigation Company placed its 
stone locks. You must remember that 
for almost three hundred years the val- 
leys of the Hudson and the Mohawk 
have formed a natural pathway to the 
Great Lakes and the country around and 
beyond them. Commerce has never 
scorned this natural pathway. That is 
why there are six through railroad tracks 
in the valleys, to say nothing of the canal. 
And the canal is soon to be made worthy 
of Commerce in a new century. 

You can see them building the new 
water-path all the way from Waterford 
on the Hudson to Tonawanda, which is 
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virtually at the foot of Lake Erie. In 
the Mohawk Valley giant dredges and 
shovels have stood knee-deep in the 
river for several years now; huge struc- 
tures of concrete and steel have begun 
to emerge from its bed. Your engineer 
of to-day merely laughs at the threats 
of springtime floods. He has dammed 
the river again and again, and when he 
is done and his dams and locks have gone 
into service, it will be as wide and as 
deep as the upper Hudson—a splendid 
new stream flowing out of the heart of 
the state of New York. 

The new canal continues to be a splen- 
did engineering work—for many a mile 
beyond the head-waters of the Mohawk. 
It traverses Oneida Lake, and then a 
little way to the west of that fine sheet 
of water paraltels the south shore of 
Lake Ontario all the way to Lake Erie. 
In that section it crosses the natural 

waterways at right angles, and is an 
entirely artificial creation, as was the 
old canal. 

Still, Sentiment clings closely to that 
older ditch. It passes through the hearts 
of all the New York State towns, and 
while outwardly they profess to scoff at 
it, secretly they rather love it, for they 
know that it was the beginning of their 
prosperity. They even endure the long 

waits at the lift-bridges rather patiently, 
perhaps because their fathers and their 
grandfathers had to endure it. Even 
in such large towns as Syracuse and 
Rochester is this true. Their street 
traffic is halted to let stout white barges, 
laden with grain or cement or brick or 
lumber, make their amiable and leisurely 
journey through their centers. Yet who 
shall deny the ineffable charm that the 
old canal with its traffic gives to Roches- 
ter or Syracuse, or the threescore of 
lesser towns along its banks? When it 
is gone—for the new canal is immensely 

ractical, and reaches these larger places 
& laterals and modern harbor terminals 
—the older folk will experience a defi- 
nite sense of loss. 

The older canal men are beginning to 
feel already that definite sense of loss. 
Talk with any one of them. Stand 
upon one of the white, high-set, wooden 
bridges until a barge comes poking her 
way along. Then drop gently upon it 
and hunt out the captain. You will be 
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welcome. Canal life is at its best a 
rather lonely life, and visitors are almost 
always welcome. 

wo years more and the old Eri 
will be just history,” the captain tells 
you as he stands by his well-worn steer- 
ing-wheel. “Just a forgotten ditch, like 
the Genesee Valley and the Chenango 

all the rest of them. When th 
"Lida Ann and me come onto this old 
ditch there was a canal system in this 
York State—an’ no stretchin’ the word.” 

His craft is the Alida Ann, and the 
gay lettering upon her stern is not so 
faded but that you may see that sh 
hails from Port Byron, which is in 
Cayuga County. 

“Take 67. There was a year,” re- 
sumes the captain. “The firs’ year we 
begun our travels an’ the year when the 
old Erie carried almos’ eight million tons 
of freight east from Buffalo, and the 
biggest of the railroads was glad to get 
half that figure. We had between eight 
and ten thousand boats in the ditch that 
year, and it was a poor craft that 
couldn’t make at least four round trips 
a season between Buffalo and Coenties 
Slip or Erie Basin, which is where we 
tied up at New York. You could see the 
wheels go round in those days.” 

You ask a question of the captain: 

“You will put the Lida Ann in the 
new canal?” you suggest. 

“Not I,” he says, slowlyy ‘“They’re 
goin’ to have steam-vessels there—boats 
of a thousand tons’ burthen, and even 
bigger. All that’s a little too much for 
an old man like me.” 

He explains that he owns a farm on 
one of the lovely hills that look down 
upon Auburn, and you feel that it must 
be a splendid farm—for the ’Lida Ann 
bears many evidences of prosperity. 
Her tiny cabin is immaculate. There 
are potted flowers in the windows, a 

honograph, and a row of well-thumbed 
— upon the table. And when you 
are asked to stay to dinner you may ver) 
well feel flattered. For Mrs. Captain is 
a cook—and no straining of the word. 
You feel that when you sit at her com- 
fortable table. 

“What fish is this?” you ask. 

“Carp,” the captain will tell you. “! 
put ’em in a crock of salt water for two 
days, an’ they taste like lobster.” 
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And so they do. 


“They're getting scarcer,” he adds. 
‘All this new work has killed ’em up on 
the west end o’ th’ Erie.” 
You foolishly put in a good word for 
1e engineering wonders of the new 
rge canal. The captain turns upon 
1 in fine scorn. Did you never appre- 
tte the toil that went to the building 
the old Erie Canal? Did you ever 
the Richmond aqueduct—that won- 
rful masonry construction half hidden 
the marshes of the vast Montezuma 
vamp? Did you not know that the 
sueduct over the Genesee at Roches- 
r was once reckoned among the seven 
onders of the world? And were you 
ver at Lockport, where the old canal 
terally walked up five great granite 
teps nicked into an almost mountainous 


t} 


Indeed you had been at Lockport. As 
boy you went there and wondered at 
that double row of giant locks, with a 
eady stream of vessels ascending and 
descending them—in and out of the 
mantic gorge, surmounted by the high- 
pringing walls of the pump-works. Alas 
r Lockport! It, too, has faded. The 
imp-works, which once employed some 
twelve hundred men, have moved away. 
[he emptied buildings have been rav- 
ged by fire. Their ruined walls rise 
1 above the canal gorge—giving the 
ntire place a pathetic and decadent 
k, just as the small forest of under- 
rush growing in and out of the once 
iborate canal terminal slips at Albany 
ves that place an air of melancholy 
esolation. 
But Lockport may take heart. One 
of the old granite locks has gone. 
In its place have come two giant new 
icks of concrete, to lure Commerce back 
her old-time path—splendid engi- 
ring constructions of the new era, 
ith solid gates of steel weighing as 
uch as small ships, and yet so deli- 
ately poised that they can be swung by 
slight electric motor. But the captain 
nd his kind will have none of them. 
“There won’t be any fun a-goin’ 
through those electric locks,”’ he argues, 
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“an’ I guess they’re rather too new- 
fangled for the ol’ fellows along the Erie. 
You know we get the news at the locks— 
how Billy Bennett at Lock Berlin ’s fell 
an’ broke his leg—you know that was 
the same leg that was shot there at 
Chancellorsville; how the Sadie S. has 
sunk jus’ east of Gasport— guess they 
won't try to raise that ol’ hulk again. 
We ol’ fellows like that sort o’ talk.” 

So it goes. The old clings to the old. 
It will be a long time before Sentiment 
veers from the Erie and its mighty tradi- 
tions to this trim new ditch that a hun- 
dred millions of dollars has wrought in 
its place. 


Will Commerce ever return to these 
old pathways? Itis doubtful. Even the 
wisest of the men who have watched the 
building of the new Erie have shaken 
their heads in their perplexity. They 
have gone abroad: to Manchester, 
through Germany and through France, 
in a searching hunt for plans that will 
make it of real service to the State as well 
as a vital link in the water chain that 
stretches all the way from Duluth to the 
sea. It is quite perplexing: The prob- 
lem of the Erie Canal was not settled by 
New York State through the mere ex- 
penditure of its dollars. Commerce is 
shy. Commerce must be enticed to this 
fine new pathway that has been prepared 
for her. 

In the mean time decay séems to 
fasten more and more closely upon these 
disappearing pathways. Commerce must 
have forgotten. If Commerce could only 
remember once again—could see her 
fleets of yesterday rubbing their blunt 
noses against the berm banks as they 
wait for admittance to the slow work- 
ings of the locks, could espy the brisk 
packets with their decks filled with pas- 
sengers, whose very anticipations seem 
quickened at thoughts of fried chicken 
and waffles at the old tavern beyond the 
wide waters! But Commerce does not 
remember. Commerce is—Commerce. 
Yet sometimes Sentiment steals at dusk 
down the waterways and revives the 
triumphs of their youth. 
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> FIELD sat back i in his 
‘\ office chair. “I guess 
» that will be about all,” 
‘) he said as he pushed 
¢ the papers away. 
! “Yes,” replied Den- 
South gathering the papers together, “it’s 
a big business,” he added, cheerfully. 
“You ought to be satished—and Dick.” 

“Yes—it’s a big business,” Masefield 
repeated, mechanically, and he sup- 
pressed a sigh. 

Denforth shot a swift glance at him 
and looked down at the papers as a firm 
knock at the door drew Masefield’s ab- 
stracted eyes to it. 

“Come in,” he said, impatiently. 

A compact, bright-faced young man 
stepped in. His blue eyes instantly com- 
prehended the room and its occupants. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Masefield,” 
he said, respectfully. ‘“‘These are the 
contracts you asked for.” He laid them 
on the desk, bowed courteously to Den- 
forth, and withdrew. 

“You'd better take them along, too,” 
said Masefield. 

Denforth nodded and swept them into 
the pile before him. “That was young 
Robley, wasn’t it? I haven’t seen him 
for a long time. Fine-looking chap.” 

“Yes, and just as fine as he looks,” 
replied Masefild. 

“Built to get on—from the start, I 
should say?” 

“Yes, and he’s gone—just as far as 
he can go. He’s manager now.” Again 
Denforth’s sensitive ear caught a sup- 
pressed sigh, and again he looked up 
quickly. The two were lifelong friends; 
they called each other by boyhood names, 
and he had never known Richard Mase- 
field for a sighing man. 

Another knock. 

“Oh—come in!” cried Masefield, ir- 
ritably. “That you, Dick?” he added 
in a different tone to the tall young 
fellow who lounged in. 
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“It’s I, dad.” He nodded to Den- 
forth, who greeted him with the smik: 
he could never refuse to Emily Mase- 
field’s son. The boy was a weird replica 
of his mother —a tall, handsome lad, 
bearing himself with a certain slende: 
lassitude, and with something undevel- 
oped about the lips and chin. 

‘I just dropped in,” said Dick, help- 
ing himself toa match from his father’s 
match-safe, “‘to see if I could moto: 
you out to the game.” 

His father surveyed him with an odd 
mixture of expressions, in which it was 
hard to say whether affection, amuse- 
ment, or irritability dominated. 

“Can’t you see,” said he, “that I am 
engaged with Mr. Denforth?” 

“Take you both out?” said Dick, 
amiably. He lighted his cigarette with 
deftness, yet deliberation; there was a 
leisurely and capturing grace in every 
movement the boy made, which set 
Denforth smiling again. Masefeld did 
not smile. 

“Did you look up that matter I asked 
about?” he said. 

Dick puffed once or twice. “Robley 
did—” 

a was you I asked,” said his father, 


sharpl 
ian but you said, too, you were 
in a hurry, and Robley knows all about 
those things.” 
Mr. Masefield made no comment. 
Dick took his long length down from 


the desk. “Then you won’t come? 
The tone was ingratiating. Both men 
shook their heads. 

“Well, then, I’ll tell you what; 1’!! 
come round after the game, dad, and 
motor you out home.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied his father, 
dryly, while his son took graceful fare- 
well of Denforth; then as the door closed 
behind the young man he looked up, 
shrugged slightly, and said, dryly still, 
“That’s Dick!” 

“And Dick,” Denforth quoted lightly, 
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still under the influence of that 1 
with the shade of Emily Masefield, 
‘still young ’—in fact, he’s quite one of 
the youngest things I know.’ 

To his surprise his old friend turned 
upon him. ‘Why do you say that? For 
God’s sake let’s have one place where 
we can say things as they are. It’s not 
youth that ails Dick.” 

“What, then?” Denforth was too 
taken aback to make the obvious, decent 
pretense that nothing ailed Dick. 

‘Character—the lack of it. God 
knows. I wish J did,” said the father. 
He flung himself back in his revolving 
chair, reached for the match-safe, and 
held out his open cigar-case to Denforth. 
“Sit down aminute. It will do me good 
to have this out.” 

Denforth reseated himself; he was not 
so sure it would do him good. 

“You said a moment ago that I ought 
to be a happy man,” said Masefield, 
between puffs. “‘Can any man be happy 
who has spent his life in building up 
something just to see it pulled down?” 

Denforth was embarrassed. 

“You think, then, Dick will pull 
down?” he asked at last. 

“He won’t have to; it will fall down 
of itself in his hands.” 

Denforth took full advantage of that 
bulwark and refuge which his cigar was, 
but, as Masefield gave no sign of break- 
ing the silence, he spoke at last. 

“What makes you take so dark a view 
of it, Richard. Dick’s a good boy, isn’t 
he?” 

“There’s nothing specially bad about 
him,” said his father. “There’s noth- 
ing special about him inany way. He’s 
just like ten thousand others—pleasure- 
loving, self-indulgent, amiable, well- 
meaning, but there’s nothing stable, 
nothing solid, nothing rea/; nothing to 
build upon or to count upon.” 

“Aren’t these the faults of youth?” 

“Of some youth, yes,” answered 
Masefield, bitterly. And again Den- 
forth stared. He had never known 
Richard for a bitter man. 

“Do you suppose,” said Masefield, 
sarcastically, “1 didn’t use that old ex- 
cuse until I wore it out? But it’s no use; 
I’m not good at fooling myself with 
excuses; I’m a man used to facing facts 
and dealing with them. I did that”—he 
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made a wide gesture toward the window 
of the sky-scraper, which Denforth knew 
was meant to embrace the industrial city 
below, the city of Masefield’s own crea- 
tion—‘‘I did that by facing facts and 
dealing with them. And the fact that 
Dick is my own son doesn’t—for me— 
alter the other fact—that he’s a failure.” 

“Oh, come,” protested Denforth, but 
the other interrupted him. 

“You used the word ‘youth’; well, 
you saw that young foreman of mine; 
how much older than Dick do you think 
he is? Barely three years.” He added, 
slowly, “‘He’s been a man for at least 
ten.” And more slowly still, “The only 
son of his mother, and she a widow— 
Martha Benton’s boy.” 

Denforth was ever so little startled. 
It must have been the way his friend 
pronounced the words, rather than the 
words themselves (which conveyed noth- 
ing new), that aroused old and forgotten 
memories. He looked at Richard this 
time with the curiosity of a student of 
human nature. Was Masefield recalling 
by how narrow a margin he had missed 
marrying the pretty Martha Benton of 
college days—and restaurants—a margin 
as narrow as that by which Denforth 
himself had missed marrying Emily 
Masefield, for it had been her meeting 
with Richard that fatal college class-day 
which had made her Richard’s—not his. 
Was it possible Richard was now think- 
ing that if he had married Martha Ben- 
ton this might have been his son—this 
achieving youth with the blue eyes and 
clear, high forehead? A chivalrous jeal- 
ousy for the woman who had rejected 
him seized Denforth. 

“Aren’t you a bit unfair—to Dick? 
You know what the spur of necessity 
is to men.” 

“Unfair! Good Lord, Denny! there 
are times when I’m so jealous for poor 
Dick myself that I—can’t bear to see 
that other around. And as for Emily—” 

“As for Emily—?” repeated Denforth, 
with the intensity of interest that name 
always evoked. 

“I—I sometimes think she almost 
hates him.” 

Denforth elevated his eyebrows. 

“Hates him—? Emily?” 

“Oh, of course not—really—and she 
wouldn’t own it even to herself if she 
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did. But she isn’t a fool, and there’s 
the constant contrast—everything Dick 
ought to do done by Robley.” 

“*No—she isn’t a fool,” repeated Den- 
forth, thoughtfully, “‘and she is—” 

“A mother,” Masefield concluded for 
him. “The truth is” —he rose and 
looked out at the window —“‘it’s just 
breaking my heart”’—his voice broke a 
little also—‘‘to think of all that—going 
into incompetent hands.” 

“Then why put it in incompetent 
hands?” asked Denforth, glancing at the 
papers on the table significantly. 

“T must. I can’t put it off any longer; 
there’s no decent pretext. Dick’s fin- 
ished college—Heaven knows how he got 
through—and he’s fooled away a year 
abroad, and a couple of years here, nomi- 
nally ‘learning the business’—the years 
in which young Robley has been getting 
up in the whole of it!’ He threw this 
in bitterly. ‘And he’ll be twenty-five 
next month. He’ll have to come into 
the partnership some time; it would 
better be now, while—” 


“Why, necessarily—” began Den- 


forth, but Masefield turned sharply on 


his heel to face him. 

Do you think I can break Emily’s 
heart? Of course her son comes in!” 

“Oh, some day—that’s understood—” 

“Of course,” Masefield said, more to 
himself than Denforth, “while I’m here 
it doesn’t so much matter; it’s after—” 

“Exactly!” Denforth caught at the 
relief. ‘‘While you’re here, Dick—in or 
out of the firm—doesn’t really count, 
and we don’t have to face that ‘after’ 
now. You may outlive even Dick.” 
He looked appraisingly and with sudden 
appreciation at his friend’s erect and 
handsome figure; at the clear color of 
his fine face, with its yet untouched out- 
line of chin and jaw, and the becoming 
hint of silver in his thick hair. Richard 
Masefield was a handsomer man to-day 
than in his handsome youth. 

“There isn’t a year of life in me,” said 
Masefield, quietly. At Denforth’s in- 
credulous stare, he lifted a finger and 
laid it nonchalantly on his breast pocket. 
“Heart!” he said, laconically. 

“Impossible! What doctor have you 
seen?” exclaimed Denforth. 

** All of them,” said Masefield with a 
shrug—and it was that shrug which 
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somehow carried conviction to Den- 
forth. 

“How long have you known?” he 
asked, low, after a moment. 

“Almost a year.” Reading the ques- 
tion in Denforth’s eyes, he answered it 
abruptly, “No, I’ve not told her—yet.” 
Again he turned and stared out of the 
window. This time Denforth was sure 
he was not looking at his city. 

“I believe in my soul,” murmured 
Masefield at last, “I’ve worried myself 
into it.” His sigh was unsuppressed. 

“Tt will break Dick’s heart.” Den- 
forth caught himself already speaking in 
a lowered tone of voice, as if there were 
a death in the house. 

“No,” replied Masefield, 
“not Dick’s! And he needn’t know- 
yet.” With the word he seemed to re- 
cover himself. “‘You see now why | 
must settle things—why there’s no time 
to lose. And there’s only one way to 
settle them. Oh, of course there are 
minor safeguards; I shall do all I can 
to have Robley retained as adviser, but 
—in the end—Dick comes in. Emily, 
you know, idolizes him.” His voic: 
changed subtly as he spoke his wife’s 
name. A throb of pity and pain went 
through Denforth’s Gaser: he moved to 
his friend’s side. 

“And you—and you?” he asked, in- 
coherently. 

“Oh,” Masefield replied, lightly, “it 
doesn’t matter about me; I’ve had my 
innings, you know’; but his eyes looked 
a fleeting, dumb gratitude—the grati- 
tude of a soul already shut in to some 
immense loneliness. 

“Emily!” gasped Denforth. 
will kill her—” 

Richard’s face changed as if it had 
been suddenly lighted from within, and 
he made no attempt to hide it. It struck 
Denforth, indeed, that he was all at 
once being allowed to see the hidden 
things of years, as if his friend had 
already put away the small pretenses in 
which the living decently veil themselves 
but with which the dead can dispense. 
Nothing could so have added to his sense 
of finality. That Masefield’s love for his 
wife was one of those rare and dominat- 
ing passions which endure even in the 
life of the great financier, he had always, 
of course, known, but he had accepted 
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that as accounted for by the woman 
Maseheld had married. Denforth could 
not imagine Emily Masefield as loved 
in any other way. It was of the very 
quality of her to inspire such love. Now, 
for the first time, it occurred to him that 
part of the miracle such a love always 
is had been inherent in Richard also; he 
had brought his contributing flame to 
the divine fire. 

“Oh, Emily”—Masefield spoke soft- 
ly, with again that subtle intonation— 
“can’t help idolizing and idealizing— 
even me. hat only makes a reason the 
more why Dick, our only son, should 
comein. She’ll—miss me less. Besides, 
in the natural order he must. And be- 
sides that, | couldn’t bring myself to deal 
Dick such a blow.” 

“Tt would come hard, certainly. But 

Dick in business!” 

“Exactly!” Masefield smiled a wry 
smile. ‘“‘ Dick—in business!” 

“Now if it were only that young Ro- 
bley,” mused Denforth. “He seems 
made for it.” 

Masefield smote the desk with a sud- 
den fist. “‘He is!—made for it, born for 
it, equipped for it in every way; he could 
come in to-morrow and run the whole 
thing virtually as well as I.” 

Denforth mused again. “‘ There ought 
to be some way. You couldn’t put him 
in as—as senior partner, with Dick?” 

“Put him in over Dick—over Emily’s 
son? You ask it!” 

“There must be some way,” persisted 
Denforth. “Have you talked it over 
with—Emily : 

“Talked it over? It’s not a thing to 
be talked over. When Dick was in pet- 
ticoats it was understood I was building 
up the business for him.” 

“Ah! but it was a little business then 
—Dick’s size; now it concerns a good 
many more than even Dick and you 
and Emily.” 

“About eighteen thousand more,” 
said Masefield, grimly. “I can’t help 
that, Denforth.” He arrested by a ges- 
ture what his friend would say. ‘Not 
if it concerned eighteen million. I can’t 
break Emily’s heart. Her son comes in 
—on his twenty-fifth birthday; that’s 
next month, and—hurry those papers 
all you can.” 


“All right,” replied Denforth; but he 


was amazed at his friend’s obstinacy; he 
even wondered if illness could be affect- 
ing his judgment, and was led to add: 
“Yet I must say, Richard, there’s some- 
thing all wrong about this—this putting 
round men in square holes. Dick—and 
business!”’ 

Masefield made a helpless gesture. 

“And there’s that other right at your 
hand and exactly fitting. It’s odd, too,” 
Denforth reflected, ‘how these apti- 
tudes even mold the type; I was notic- 
ing it when young Robley stood beside 
you. Why, he might be your son.” 

“My God!—you see it!” breathed 
Maseteld. 

Denforth started; he wheeled to look 
straight at his friend, and the lightning 
conviction which had struck him found 
full confirmation in that instant before 
Richard’s eyes were averted from his 
own. His understanding was so instant 
and complete that it gave him the feeling 
that he must a/ways have known, subcon- 
sciously. 

“Martha Benton’s boy! Martha Ben- 
ton’s boy!’ he found himself mutter- 
ing, while tumultuous thoughts surged 
through his brain. 

“Martha Benton’s boy,” repeated 
Masefield, simply. ‘‘ You see—now, how 
it is; why I can’t—can’t put him over 
Emily’s son.” 

Denforth said nothing; there was 
nothing to say. 

“The sins of the fathers are sometimes 
visited where they belong,” said Mase- 
field, grimly. 

“And Martha Benton—?” Denforth 
asked it almost mechanically; he was 
really hunting in his own mind for the 
memories and shapes of things. 

“She was a good girl.” Masefield 
spoke with a terrible impersonality, as 
the dead may recall their past. “‘ Neither 
of us—meant any harm—and she went 
away and met Robley. He was a good 
man, too—and loved the boy like his 
own. It wasn’t till after his death that 
I—I got a chance to help. Until his 
mother died I never saw him. Since 
then—I’ve done my best. I’ve educated 
him, and—looked after him. He’s a 
wonder—and Emily’s son—”’ He bur- 
ied his face in his hands. “‘My God, 
Denforth, it isn’t fair!” 

“To whom?” thought Denforth. 
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“She didn’t deserve it—nor he !” 

Denforth was silent; there was indeed 
so very little that could be said. 

Masefield felt this, too. The moment 
of expansion was over; the two mutual- 
ly labored to raise again between them 
those decent bars which men do raise 
between themselves and life — that it 
may be possible for life to go on. Yet, 
before the last bar was up there was a 
pause. 

“You'll draw up the papers, then— 
now that you understand,” Richard 
Masefield said again, quietly. And Den- 
forth, hesitantly: 

“You couldn’t put him in—even as 
junior partner?” 

Richard looked at him. 
it wouldn’t be—decent.” 

“You owe him something—” began 
Denforth, but Masefield rose decisively 
from his chair. 

“TI don’t owe him—Emily,” he said, 

‘nor Emily’s happiness.” A mingling 
of pride and despair came into his eyes. 

“T tell you, Denforth—he doesn’t need 
help from me! He’s a strong man, now— 
a stronger and a better than I ever was 
at my best. He’s my right hand; he’s 
everything you’d want and hope a son 
to be. He’s the elder—and the fit 
one—and mine, but I can’t—I simply 
can’t— It would kill Emily if she even 
suspected He stopped short, and his 
hand strayed suddenly to his heart. 

“Yes,” said Denforth, aloud; but to 
himself, “I really believe it would. 
Don’t talk any more,” he added, quickly. 
“ All this agitation isn’t good for you, 
Richard.” 

His friend’s eyes, dark with pain, met 
his. “Even if there was a deficiency on 
my side, you’d think—wouldn’t you?— 
with such a mother—”’ He sighed 
wearily. ‘How do you explain it, Den- 
forth?” 

“‘God knows,” was Denforth’s gloomy 
response. He rose and took up the 
portfolio and his hat. 

“T mean to leave Robley ten or fifteen 
thousand—not enough to excite suspi- 
cion, but enough to enable him to start 
anew if ever Dick and he—” Masefield 
said, moie calmly. 

Ten or fifteen thousand! How far 
would ten or fifteen thousand go, Den- 
forth wondered, looking down in his turn 


“No, I can’t; 
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at the vast network of buildings and 
yards and chimneys below. 

“And of course,” Masefield went on, 
“T shall urge Dick to keep him as man- 
ager. Beyond that — you see yourself 
that I owe it to Emily—to Dick, to— 
even to Martha.” 

Denforth waved his hand toward th: 
city at their feet. He struck one last 
blow for Richard’s life-work. “You 
don’t feel you owe anything to—al! 
these?” 

Masefield was silent a moment. 

“At the very worst,” he said at last, 
“it won’t cost one of them what it i: 
costing me—now.” Drops of perspira- 
tion stood on his forehead. Denforth 
looked at him with pity. “If it wer 
only myself—” said Masefield, and 
again, as if it had become an habitual 
gesture, his hand wandered to his heart. 
“Oh, well,” Denforth spoke, briskly, 
it isn’t worth while to make too much 
of anything. Things may take a turn 
I'll get these in shape ov er Sunday, and 
telephone you Monday.” 

“Thanks,” said Masefield simply, but 
as he shook hands his grasp tightened 
till Denforth nearly winced; for one sin 
gle moment more the natural man—tly 
stark soul—looked out of Richard’s eyes 
into those of his early friend. Den- 
forth’s own were dim and his fingers 
held fast. 

“Keep up your courage,” he managed 
to say, cheerfully; “doctors don’t know 
everyting.” 

Masefield smiled—a wry little smile. 
“Thanks,” he said again, and gently 
released his hand. Denforth turned 
away, smitten with that high forbear- 
ance of those who, doomed and knowing 
their fate, and knowing that others know 
it, still connive at the plausible little li 
to save somebody’s face. He looked 
back again from the threshold at his 
friend. Richard had already moved 
away with the habit of a man who, con- 
cluding one piece of business, turns to 
the next. He was standing with his 
hands clasped behind his back, looking 


out on the city of his creation, and there 


“ec 


was not so much of wistfulness as of 


proud remoteness in his attitude. Al- 
ready he seemed a thousand miles away. 


Denforth thought afterward of th 
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two journeys—that from Richard’s of- 
fice to his own week-end destination, and 
that from the week-end destination to 
me, ird’s home—as one consecutive 
hardly broken by the brief transit 
to a doors of the country house on 
whose threshold the yellow envelope was 
h: handed to him by the waiting maid. 
‘This came fifteen minutes ago, sir.’ 

\ll the way he had been = 

mentally with the interview just con- 
cluded and thoughts of Masefield, Em- 

Dick, and young Robley—and all 
xf way back the same thoughts were 
with him, not so much changed as deep- 
ened by the fact that Masefield was now 
the passive instead of the active center. 

Dick, coming back from the ball-game, 
had found his father dead in the office 
chair. When Denforth, stepping softly 
in the hushed house, went alone into the 
room where Masefild lay, still control- 
ling them all from his cofhn, it seemed to 
him that the expression of his friend’s 
face had hardly altered from its weary 
pride and calm of that last remembered 
glance, and he could easily envisage him 
as sinking so, worn out, into the chair 
where they had found him. 

For three days they had stepped 
softly about the house while people 
came and went and all the customary 
things were done, and all that time the 
secret between his dead friend and him- 
self seemed to Denforth to permeate the 
very silence. Even if he could have 
forgotten it, it would inevitably have 
been brought before him in the presence 

f the group most continually assembled. 
or, as inevitably, it was the able young 
manager who shared with Denforth the 
task of directing everything connected 
vith the Works and the men—all the 
pageantry of participation in the event. 
lt was natural to leave Dick to the duty 
of consoling his mother; to spare both 
n all that was possible. 

Chrough it all Emily had moved, 
tall shadow in her somber garments; 
Dick, watchful and alert for her, even 
in his own lethargy of sorrow, never far 
away. But it was upon young Robley 
that Denforth came to lean as the prin- 

cipal relief in those trying days, for his 

definite command of the situation and 

the quiet efficiency of his ways. Once 

Denforth had looked up from the dead 
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man’s very face to meet the grave, con- 
sidering eyes of the young foreman; and 
once, with a little shock of fatalism, he 
had seen Mrs. Masefield speaking with 
him. She was merely giving some in- 
struction; her manner was simple, com- 
posed, courteous—nothing more. When 
he bowed and turned away she stood 
looking after him for a moment, and 
there came to Denforth’s mind his 
friend’s remembered phrase, “I some- 
times think she almost hates him.” 
Poor Richard! Whatever had been the 
case before his death, it would certainly 
kill her now to know. When it was nec- 
essary to consult her, Denforth knew 
always where to seek her first—beside 
her husband; hours she must have stood, 
looking quietly down at him. And when 
he saw her looking down thus at her hus- 
band’s face, he realized she was behold- 
ing, not the Richard Masefield, brill- 
iant, able, charming, high-minded, and 
gallant- hearted, whom he, Denforth, 
low and loved; but clay which had 
held—for her—a spirit loftier far. Mase- 
field had said truly—even him this in- 
corrigible idealist had idealized. Den- 
forth realized also for the first time that 
she had in fact known a very differ- 
ent Richard Masefield—a Richard whom 
she had in a manner produced by that 
very dominant quality of hers. He s saw 
that she overtly and mysteriously in- 
fluenced everybody about her. It was 
as though her always seeing the best 
in others endowed them with that 
best she saw, and molded them subtly 
till they acquired that standard of 
character or action she mentally as- 
signed them. Denforth remembered a 
little Catholic book he had once seen, 
in which, among other practices, it was 
enjoined to “salute interiorly the an- 
gels” of those whom we meet. Emily 
Masefield did exactly this; she habitu- 
ally saluted the angels of those she met, 
and their angels responded. She built 
up about her thus an ideal world in 
which she moved—idolized tn her turn. 
The disadvantage of this, Denforth re- 
flected, was that it precluded her ever, 
by any possibility, knowing people as 
they were—even her son, even her hus- 
band. Though perhaps, thought Den- 
forth again, that was a thing to give 
thanks for, under the circumstances. 
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More than ever, he saw how needful it 
was that she should never know. When 
he beheld her by Richard’s coffin, he 
even held Richard justified; the price 
of a city full of workers, the crumbling 
of a man’s life-work, did not seem too 
much to pay to keep such a look upon 
the face of a man’s wife. 

He perplexed himself incessantly over 
the fruit of that union. Dick could not 
be accounted for by any of the vulgar, 
casual solutions; there was in Dick noth- 
ing of hereditary malady. Was it true, 
as Masefield had hinted, that there were 
vaguer nemeses?—-subtler maladies of 
the spirit, born of some broken inner 
law?—the same which, in another form, 
had killed the father? Richard perhaps 
had solved that mystery by now; but 
if so, he gave no sign; in the proud de- 
tachment of the sealed and faintly smil- 
ing lips, the calm but weary eyelids, 
there was nothing to be read but a vast 
indifference. 

At the end of three days they bore 
Masefield away. Denforth rode in the 
carriage with Emily and Dick. It was 
Robley who opened the door for them 


and carefully arranged the lap-robe. 
To face death had been as nothing 
compared to what she must now do—in 


facing life. Denforth knew that she 
would do it. He saw her close her eyes 
an instant as she entered her empty 
house after the funeral, but her steps 
never faltered; she went straight on 
and up the long stairway to her (and 
Richard’s) room. 

It was Dick who, dropping into his 
father’s leather-covered chair, laid his 
head on the familiar study-table and 
cried like a child. 

“I don’t see how we’re ever going to 
live without dear old dad!” he said, 
brokenly. 

Denforth swallowed the lump in his 
own throat; he put a hand on the lad’s 
shoulder. 

“We've got to! And if it’s hard for us 
—think of your mother.” 

It had the desired effect. Dick wiped 
away the tears with a brusque gesture 
and sat up. 

“You're all she has to lean on now,” 
said Denforth, and stopped. The pite- 
ousness of any one trying to lean on 


Dick! 
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“You've been awfully good to us,” 
said Dick. “Without you and Roble, 
I don’t know what we’d have done.” 

“Your father,” replied Denforth, 
“was my dearest friend.” 

“Yes,” replied Dick; “next to ws, of 
course, dad cared more for you than fi 
anybody.” 

“Well,” Denforth made an effort, “‘\ 
owe it to him now to do—our best. | 
must go, myself, only—” He hesitate. 

“Is it anything | can do for you’? 
Dick asked. 

“No. I really ought to—to speak « 
your mother before | go, about—son: 
things.” It was so painful that h 
stopped. To his surprise Dick comp 
hended. 

“Oh no!” he exclaimed. “She—sh: 
couldn’t bear that now. Couldn’t you 
speak to me?” 

Denforth looked at him acutely. “It’s 
irregular, but—I don’t know why | 
shouldn’t.” 

“Nobody cares a pin about that!” 
said Dick. 

“And the business has to go right on 
your father would be the first to say 
that.” 

“Yes, of course.” 
lost its interest. 

“Well, then; 
early will—” 

oe Yeo” 
ferent. 

“Which leaves all except a small sum 
to your mother—unconditionally.” 

“Yes,” said Dick. “Well, I don’t see 
but that’s all right—if dad wanted it 
that way.” 

Denforth glanced at him keenly. 
“But he didn’t; I had other instructions 
—that last day.” 

“Oh!” said Dick. He lifted his mis- 
erable young head and stared thought- 
fully at the fire. Denforth waited. 

“Would you mind,” Dick asked at 
last, “telling:-me those?—that is, if you 
think it all right?” 

“You were to have come into th« 
artnership next month, on your twenty- 
fth birthday.” 

He was amazed to see a rush of tears 
fill the boy’s eyes. 

“ How—how dear of dad!’ exclaimed 
Dick. Then he checked himself, and 
wound up unexpectedly, “ Yes—well! 


Dick’s tone had 
there is only a ver) 


The tone was still indif- 
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“Well?” repeated Denforth, at a loss. 

“| mean—was there anything more?” 

“Nothing important to discuss now; 
some minor Provisions and legacies. The 
vital thing i is— 


“That if your father had lived two 

ays longer—just over Sunday—your 
wn position would have been radically 
altered. Your mother—has a right to 
know this.” 

“Yes,” said Dick; “I see.” He got 
up from the chair, and to Denforth’s 
blank surprise held out his hand. 

“T’ll tell mother—” He stopped sud- 
denly. “That’s a lie, you know; I 
sha’n’t tell her at all—there’s no rea- 
son she should ever know. I prefer she 
never should know.” 

“She has got to know,” said Denforth. 
“She must know; it is right; it is due 
vour father!’ He looked at Dick be- 
tween astonishment and anger. “Is the 
boy a fool?” he thought. 

Dick appeared to reflect. 

“That’s so,” he said. “Yes, I see; 
[ hadn’t thought about it that way. 
And it will please mother, too, that 
father thought of me—that way.” 

“Doesn’t it please you, too?” 

“Yes, of course—that dad should 
are,” said Dick. 

Denforth groaned inwardly; then 
Dick’s white face smote him. “I’m 
sorry to trouble you with this now, 
and your mother, but—one must go on 
livi ing, and—it is your father’s work.” 

“Yes,” said Dick. He looked down 
from his tall young height on Denforth 
with a new stateliness, “I’ll tell mother, 
and—thank you very much.” 

He shook Denforth’s hand. 

Say good-by to her for me,” said the 
latter, “and I’ll come at any minute— 
you let me know.” 





Denforth’s second summons did not 
come for some days.. When it did he 
obeyed it almost as promptly as he had 
obeyed the first. 

Mrs. Masefield, he was told, was ex- 
pecting him in Richard’s study. There 
he found her seated in Richard’s desk- 
chair; Denforth divined that she had 
consciously or unconsciously selected it 
to lend something of Richard’s weight 
to the impending interview. 


“It is good of you to come so soon,” 
she said, quite simply, giving him her 
hand and motioning him to a seat. 

“Why, she is dead!” thought Den- 
forth. “Dead, as Richard is dead; so 
dead that it has not been worth while 
to change her manner or her voice.” He 
wondered, dimly, why she had even 
changed her dress; under the circum- 
stances there was something paltry in a 
mourning garb. 

“T sent for you because there was 
something I—wanted done,” she began 
at once. 

Denforth bowed slightly. “I shall be 
so glad to do anything within my 
power.” 

“Of course I know that. You were 
Richard’s best friend and adviser; the— 
the last with him.” She bent her head 
and picked up a little ivory paper-cutter 
of Richard’s; through the rest of the 
interview she held it closely in her hand, 
not playing with it — just holding it. 
“You are quite sure,” she asked, sud- 
denly, raising her eyes, “there was no 
later will?” 

‘Absolutely sure. But Dick will have 
told you—there was to have been one—” 

She brushed this aside. “Then that 
will stands—the will which leaves me 
virtually everything?” 

“Of course.” Denforth felt vaguely 
bewildered. “But—” 

She stopped him again. “Dick gets 
a hundred thousand dollars, and I—the 
business ?” 

“Yes. It was a little business then,” 
said Denforth, gravely, “and Dick was 
a little boy; now it’s an enormous busi- 
ness, and Dick has told you what his 
father’s intentions were.” 

“Yes; but I am not proposing to carry 
out those intentions,” said Emily Mase- 
field, simply. 

Denforth could not believe his own 
ears; he looked at her—and could not 
believe his own eyes. She was perfectly 
calm and had evidently said what she 
meant. 

“You are not proposing—you do not 
propose to carry out Richard’s inten- 
tions—Ric hard’s last wishes!” he gasped. 

“Not when they would be doing so 
great an injustice to Richard himself— 
and to everybody else involved.” 

“Do I understand!” exclaimed Den- 
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forth, “‘ that you are objecting to taking 
your son into partnership?” 

“Dick,” said Emily Masefield, se- 
renely, “is not meant for a man of busi- 
ness; it would be—wrong to tie him 
down to it. It would be’’—the shadow 
of a smile crossed her lips—‘‘ bad both 
for Dick and the business.” 

Denforth was frankly scandalized. 
The fact that he had fought precisely 
the same field with Richard living, in 
no wise altered for him the religious ne- 
cessity of obeying the wishes of Richard 
dead. He sought relief for outraged feel- 
inginsarcasm. “And you really think— 
you really think you are so much better 
qualified than Dick?” 

“I really think I am abundantly 
qualified to safeguard Richard’s life- 
work from both Dick’s incompetence 
and mine.” 

So that was it! Denforth drew 
shamefaced breath of relief. It was only 
another form of her astounding husband- 
worship, after all, to which she proposed 
to sacrifice her son. He felt bound to 
persist, however. 

“Don’t you think Richard might be 
supposed to be the best judge—” 

The look which checked him recalled 
Richard’s when he had spoken of her; 
it had the same inner illumination. 

“Richard! Richard would be the last 
—in this case, the very last — person 
qualified to judge.” 

Denforth felt beads of perspiration 
break out suddenly on his forehead. 
Did she know? What did she know? 

“He would naturally think,” ex- 
plained Emily, “of Dick and me. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Denforth, hurriedly. 
“Yes, of course.” In a moment he was 
back again. “You don’t feel bound to 
carry out his wishes, even then—even 
knowing they were his wishes?” 

“In this case I feel bound not to carry 
them out.” 

“It seems a bit hard on Dick. If 
Richard had lived, even—” 

“If Richard had lived”—she inter- 
rupted him with perfect steadiness—* I'd 
have shown him his mistake. There are 
more than Dick to consider.” 

“About eighteen thousand more,” 
Denforth found himself mechanically 
repeating. ‘But Richard also thought 
of that.” 
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She interrupted him with a little but 
very decided gesture. “Can't you be- 
lieve that I knew my own husband; that 
I know my own son?” 

“You think you did and do,” said 
Denforth, mentally, and then colored 
hotly.under the perfect intelligence of 
Emily Masefield’s eyes. 

It had been one thing to argue with 
Richard to protect his rational interests, 
especially with that inner knowledge 
they both had; it was quite demon- 
strably another to assist at the robbery 
of a son by a mother. And that mother 
Emily Masefield. That really was the 
thing Denforth could not get over. It 
was as if that which had been her virtue 
—the thing for which they had all loved 
her—had become a vice. 

“Putting aside all question of fairness 
to Dick,” he said, stolidly, “it seems 
clear somebody has got to run that busi- 
ness. You say Dick is unfit; you are 
unfit; what is your alternative?” 

“Just that—to have somebody run it 
who can run it; somebody who can take 
Richard’s place so far as it can ever be 
taken. That,” she spoke slowly, “‘is the 
real reason I sent for you. I want you 
to prepare partnership papers at once—” 

“Partnership papers!” 

*Well—whatever they are called.” 

“My Lord!” exclaimed Denforth. 
“T’m not quarreling with the title. I’m 
only trying—trying to understand you. 
You refuse your son the partnership 
your husband intended for him, and now 
you talk of—taking a partner!” He 
stopped and looked at her narrowly. As 
he had on that other day thought Rich- 
ard’s judgment affected by illness, so he 
now asked himself if sorrow had crazed 
her brain? and had the satisfaction of 
seeing his doubt at once interpreted and 
put to scorn in Emily Maséfield’s eyes. 

“Yes, I know perfectly what I am 
saying,” she said, with an echo of that 
scorn in her kindly voice; “I even know 
perfectly what I am doing. Will you 

wre 4 point out to me how I could 

tter consult Dick’s own interests, 
mine, those of the business—to say noth- 
ing of Richard’s honor and reputation— 
than by taking into partnership the man 
whom he himself has trained, made his 
right hand for years?” 
“Robley!” exclaimed Denforth, fee- 
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bly. ‘You mean Robley?” and the 
look with which he asked was, in itself, 
another anguished question. 

“Mr. Robley, of course,” said Emily. 
“He is the obvious—indeed, the only 
man for the place.” 

“Yes, of course; in a way that’s true,” 
Denforth conceded, hastily. “I even 
said as much to Richard that—that last 
dav.” This he felt to be clever, ex- 
tremely. 

“And what did Richard say?” 

““Why—that the place belonged nat- 
turally to your son—to—to Dick,” he 
reiterated, hastily. 

Another of those illuminated looks, 
which illuminated nothing for Denforth, 
lit up her face. 

“You see,” she murmured. 
I said!” 

“ As—you 
forth. 

Her faintly ironical glance turned him 
hot. 

“Yes; thinking of me—and Dick. 
But Dick he never quite understood; 
how should he when their gifts were so 
dissimilar? All the more it was like 
Richard not to want to—to seem to 
undervalue him. It is for us—for Dick 
and me—to think now for him, for his 
work which was him.” 

She made it sound, Denforth ad- 
mitted, so reasonable—until one remem- 
bered Dick. 

“You might give Robley a very free 
hand, and retain all the benefit of his 
experience without—” 

‘“‘No!”’—sharply and decidedly—* he 
must have a stake and a permanent in- 
terest; it is due him.” 

“Then make him, at least, joint part- 
ner with Dick.”” Denforth was aware of 
the fatality as well as the futility of this 
repetition. 

“No.” Another lightning glance, serv- 
ing to make the darkness for Den- 
forth so much darker. “Because, you 
see, I don’t intend”—she spoke very 
slowly, as if weighing every word—*I 
don’t intend that Dick shall ever have 
anything to do with the business.” 

Denforth was by now past words. 

“You intend, then,” he said, resign- 
edly, “to let Robley absorb it all?” 

“Ultimately—I shall let him buy me 
out.” 


“Just as 


said,” stammered Den- 





“Richard’s business,’’ muttered Den- 
forth; “‘ Richard’s business!” 

“Richard’s business!’ repeated Rich- 
ard’s wife. “* More than that—Richard’s 
life - work — Richard’s monument — his 
gift to the world.” She rose abruptly, 
and Denforth felt her slipping from him. 
He sought in his mind for something to 
stay her even as she gave him her hand 
in farewell. “You will get the papers 
ready, please, at once,” she said. 

“Of course,” said Denforth. “By the 
way, did | say that Richard had in- 
tended—in the will—to leave Robley 
ten or fifteen thousand dollars?” 

He had arrested her.now; for a mo- 
ment she seemed to forget his presence. 

“Only ten or fifteen thousand!” he 
heard her murmur. “Only ten or fifteen 
thousand!” 

The blood stopped circulating in Den- 
forth’s veins. Had she always known 
known everything about them all? And, 
comprehending all, had she pardoned 
all, even — inconceivable charity — to 
the point of still cherishing in her heart 
and letting them see in her eyes nothing 
but the reflections of their own angels? 
Was such a woman possible? For a wild 
moment Denforth had this fantastic rev- 
elation of her, and pitied Richard the 
poor paradise for which he had ex- 
changed life with her; the next, she 
was speaking to him again exactly as 
usual. 

“He loses that, then, to gain a part- 
nership, and ultimately a great business. 
I don’t think it’s a bad exchange.” 

“The same can hardly be said for 
Dick,” Denforth answered her dryly— 
all the more dryly for the sharpness of a 
spiritual reaction. ‘‘Do you really im- 
agine he will stand for it?” 

“Stand for it?” she repeated. “Stand 
for what?” 

“For what you are proposing to do. 
Excuse me if I say I don’t believe it. 
And if he doesn’t, you might as well real- 
ize, a great deal of trouble can be made 
—if Dick chooses. Bear in mind that I 
might have to affirm on oath and public- 
ly what I have already told you and 
Dick.” 

It was the amusement of her face 
which stopped him and made him 
ashamed. 


“Stand for it!” she repeated, ‘And 
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‘Dick make me trouble’! Dick!” Be- 
fore he could stop her she had gone to 
the door, opened it, and for the first 
time since its master’s death a lifted 
voice rang through the halls. 

“Dick! Dick!” 

He came flying, and at first glance at 
their two faces removed his hands from 
his coat pockets, shut the door, and 
leaned against it, gravely inquiring. 

“Well?” 

Denforth thought he had never looked 
so like his mother; also he noted that 
the boy had grown older. 

“Dick,” said his mother, with a faint- 
ly ironical serenity, “Mr. Denforth 
warns me that you can make trouble for 
me about your father’s property if I 
put Mr. Robley in and leave you out.” 

**Wills can be broken,” said Denforth. 

“Exactly; and he can be made to 
testify—and so on. Are you going to 
make trouble for me, Dick?’ There was 
a light scorn in eye and lip as she said 
it, half smiling. 

Dick simply stared, first at his mother, 
then at Denforth. 

“Me!” he exclaimed, deliciously. 
**Me!—make trouble for my mother? 
Me!’ He threw an arm about her shoul- 
ders and laughed. ‘“‘ You ought to know 
by this time, Mr. Denforth, that what 
my mother says goes, in this family. 
And then—she’s so absolutely right. It 
was dear of dad”—his voice broke a 
little—*‘to want to crowd me in where 
I didn’t belong and where I’d have been 
an infernal nuisance, but mother and I 
care too much for him”—again Den- 
forth liked so much the little tremor with 
which Dick’s yoice broke off. ‘‘ Robley’s 
the man, of course. Thanks to father, 
there’s enough for us all. Mother and 
I don’t care such a lot about money, 
anyway; neither did father, for itself— 
only for the business. Robley will know 
how to make what that needs. It’s 
all perfectly right, and, anyway, what 
mother says goes.” 

Denforth, looking squarely at him, 
could not for the life of him tell whether 
it was a splendid bluff or not. But one 
thing was not a bluff—the look he gave 
his mother. It told Denforth once for 
ali that the boy had inherited at least 
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one thing—her gift of idealization. And 
if he had inherited that, Denforth de- 
duced rapidly, he might have inherited 
other things as well. And then—that 
idealization? The boy had certainly 
shown up squarely at the right moment 
Emily had been right, evidently, about 
some things, and if about these, how 
about others? Again that appalling 
vision of possibilities rushed upon Den- 
forth, and he shook it off in haste. 

“Do you mind my asking—for you: 
father’s sake—what you are going to 
do?” he asked Dick. 

“T’d have been sure to tell you any 
way,” Dick smiled. ‘Mother and 1” 
the glance of confidence which passed 
between them was like a flying bird 
“have planned it all out. Just as soon 
as I’m not needed here, I’m going right 
back to Europe—France. 1”— th 
boy’s eyes lighted suddenly—*I want 
to have a little try at painting; and 
later mother is coming over to join me. 

“Dick’’—Emily met Denforth’s que: 
tioning eye serenely—“ belongs as natu- 
rally to that world as he—doesn’t to 
this.” 

And again Denforth asked himself, 
“Ts it a bluff, or is it the truth?” 

He capitulated silently. 

“T think I understand now. I dar 
say it’s all right.” This was the for- 
mal acknowledgment following the fact 
“But won’t it be—isn’t it going to be a 
little hard for you here alone, without 
Dick?” Instantly he wished the words 
back, it was so poignantly in her eyes 
that she was beyond feeling anything 
as hard. Her lips, however, answered 
him with great readiness. 

“Tt will only be for a while; besides, 
I shall not be alone. I have asked Mr. 
Robley to occupy the house in our ab- 
sence—representing the firm—and h« 
will move in when Dick goes.” Sh« 
added, with a perfect containment, “It 
will be quite like having another son in 
the house.” 

With the withdrawal of the hand she 
momentarily bestowed upon him in fare- 
well, Denforth felt her recede to inter- 
minable distances, leaving him alon 
with a question that would remain for 
ever unanswered. 
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Blue Ridge Mountains, 


'< predicted that three 

“SS > months would give us, 
mutually, quite enough of each other. 
What could a rich Irish-Yankee find 
among us to hold him? As for us, we'd 
all been poor since the war, as most 
F. F. V.’s are, and we had come to 
believe that great wealth was almost 
V ulg if. 

But we could not help liking Mr. Dur- 
gan, and, of course, after I became 
engaged to him we all felt that he really 
belonged. He was forgiven even when 
he brought a young person down to 
teach our ladies how to dress and do 
their hair, and he was even restored to 
favor after he had tried to reform our 
Southern fashion of cooking. But at 
this point my friends urged me to marry 
him, because they said they reckoned 
nothing but marriage would keep him 
from attempting some reform that would 
result in his being boycotted by all right- 
thinking and conservative people. 

If | had been a right young girl, I sup- 
pose | should have married him at once. 
But three months is a mighty short time 
for courtship, and | did so enjoy it, be- 
cause all the other bachelors and widow- 
ers began to take a little notice of me 
just because Mr. Durgan was so devoted. 
So I kept telling him to wait a little 
longer, and I reckon if I had not kept 
him waiting he never would have upset 
the community by introducing the tango. 

Most all Virginians are good dancers, 
but among us dancing had its term. The 
unmarried people began it when they 
were about fifteen, and kept it up till 
they were married. A few couples were 
brave enough to keep it up afterward, 
but somehow they never succeeded in 
pushing their way into the dances after 
the first year—unless as chaperons. It 
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Tango 


wasn’t that any one was rude to them, 
but somehow the unmarried people, with 
none of their problems settled and not 
half so much in need of amusement as 
the married couples, just made the cou- 
ple s feel that their p lace was on the shelf. 
This attitude of the uncoupled was 
enough to induce middle-age, and pres- 
ently the young married people would 
begin staying home where they belonged. 

One night when Mr. Durgan was call- 
ing on me, he suggested that we go over 
to Captain Sanderson Carter’s to the 
dance. He pronounced the name “ Kee- 
aw-tah,” because he says that’s what I 
Ci ll it. 

—_ gotoa dance!’ a cried. “Honey, 
the people would drop in their tr: icks if 
they saw me come in. I’m too old.’ 

“Oh yes, Sallie Rives,” he mocked; 
‘thirty-four is a terrible age! And what 
about Rosa Kee-aw-tah?” 

‘Rosa is five years younger than I 
am,” I said, “and besides, the poor girl 
would have kept her father from giving 
the dance if she could.” 

The Sanderson Carters are one of our 
oldest families and have always been 
among the leaders. They almost lost 
their leadership thirty years ago when 
the Captain married a Yankee woman. 
He had been a very little boy when the 
war ended, but old enough to appre ciate 
what the feeling of the Southerners was. 
It was considered very queer of him to 
marry a girl whose father had not even 
been patriotic enough to go to the war, 
but had stayed home and kept a shop. 
Besides, he had been half-engaged to 
Nancy Fairfax, and both families wanted 
the match, including Nancy. When | 
told Mr. Durgan the story he said that 
it was doubtless good feeling on the part 
of the Yankee woman which caused her 
to die when Rosa was a baby. Of course 
that was absurd; not even a shopkeep- 
er’s daughter would fly in the face of 
Providence and die unless her hour had 
come, but it did seem a blessing that 
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Rosa could be brought up by some 
Southern lady. 

“Rosa Kee-aw-tah,” said Mr. Dur- 
gan, “has a man’s brain, while the 
Captain has a real ladylike mind and the 
devil’s own luck at games of chance.” 

In saying that Mr. Durgan hit on 
what was at once the good fortune and 
the bad fortune of the family. Rosa 
looked like an apple-blossom, all pink- 
and-white, with pale gold hair. But she 
had the insides of a farmer, and long 
before it was thought proper for a gentle- 
woman to know anything about the 
soil, she was running the Carter place, 
and making it pay. And then, as soon 
as she’d have any money ahead for the 
mortgage, or make any improvements, 
the Captain would get to gambling, and 
contract debts of honor which she had 
to settle. 

As to the dance the Captain was giv- 
ing, the reason Rosa hated it was because 
the Captain wasn’t content that she 
shouldn’t marry, and was always giving 
entertainments in order to throw her at 
the head of all the eligible unmarried 
men from eighteen years to seventy— 
all except one, Merryweather Langhorne, 
and the Captain would have invited him, 
too, only Rosa said that if he did she’d 
go North and look up her mother’s Yan- 
kee relatives. 

Mr. Durgan never had heard of the 
quarrel between Rosa and Merryweather 
Langhorne, and on my way to the Car- 
ters’ dance I told him about it. They 
had been friends from babyhood, and 
there was an especial bond between 
Rosa and Merryweather’s father; they 
sympathized with each other about their 
nearest of kin, for Merryweather was as 
indifferent about farming as Captain 
Carter. He was always working over 
queer experiments, and Rosa said he 
hardly knew the difference between oats 
and rye. 

But for all her jeering at him they 
were very friendly, and when she was 
nineteen and he twenty-one the sor- 
row of his father’s death drew them 
still closer, and they became engaged. I 
reckon she thought that, now he was 
responsible for the place, he’d really 
take hold of it. The first thing he did 
was to rent out some of his land to poor 
white trash and use the money for his 


experimenting. [1 our community you 
might almost as well make love to your 
neighbor’s wife as rent your land, and 
every one felt that Rosa was perfectl) 
justified in taking the stand she did. 
Merryweather said that no girl had a 
right to interfere with a man’s work, 
and that it was her duty to trust him 
Rosa said no man had the right to fritter 
away property that he had never earned 
himself, and that it was his duty to 
think of her and their future. So finall, 
they quarreled, and they said mighty 
bitter things to each other. One thing 
Rosa could not forgive was his remark 
that he wished to heaven her fathe: 
had married Nancy Fairfax instead of 
Yankee. All Merryweather meant was 
that then Rosa would not have been of 
such a managing disposition. But Rosa 
took him to mean that in that case shi 
would never have been born. It ended 
by her saying that he needn’t ever com: 
inside the Carter house again until h: 
could behave as other men did. From 
that day they merely bowed when they 
met. Merryweather built a laboratory, 
and kept on experimenting, and went on 
letting his place run down, until finally 
he was renting it all on shares to the 
poor white trash, and getting mighty 
little for his share. 

I had just got the story finished when 
we reached Captain Carter’s. It was 
just as I had said to Mr. Durgan: al- 
though for politeness’ sake I had been 
invited, every one was astonished to see 
me. The Captain acted like he was 
delighted, and led me out to dance. 

After we'd been dancing a little while 
we noticed a sort of sensation at the 
door, and in walked dark, slim, hand- 
some Merryweather Langhorne, just 
like it had been nine minutes since he 
had last been in the house instead of nine 
years. He spoke to the Captain, and then 
he went up to Rosa, who had just been 
released by her partner. 

“Miss Rosa,” he said, “you told me 
I might come back when I could behave 
as other men did—and here I am.” 

He held out his hand, and after a 
slight hesitation she took it. 

“Sallie Rives,” whispered Mr. Dur- 

an to me, “now what do you suppose 
& meant by saying that to Rosa Kee- 
aw-tah?”’ 
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| reckon every one in the room won- 
dered. I know a good many necks 
craned after them when they began to 
dance. They certainly were wonderful 
dancers—the best in Albemarle County 

and presently every one stopped and 
vatched them. 

“T bet you,” said Mr. Durgan, who 
is often colloquial—“‘I bet you they 
vould shine in those new dances that are 
ill the vogue in New York.” 

[ could not help blushing. I had 
heard about those dances, and I do feel 
that, even though we are engaged, Mr. 
Durgan should be careful what he says 
to me. As usual, he seemed to read my 
tho ughts, for he said: 

“Oh, come, Sallie; I’ve seen those 
dances, and you haven’t. They’re all 
right when they’re properly done—just 
as there’s kissing and kissing.” 

“We won’t discuss it,” I said, coldly. 

The floor was full again, and Mr. 
Durgan said, rather sulkily: 

“It wouldn’t hurt some of these peo- 
ple if they learned a few steps.. Why, 
ome of those couples don’t even reverse 
in their waltzing!” 

It was just at this moment that the 
Captain called for a waltz-quadrille. 

“A waltz-quadrille!’ groaned Mr. 
Durgan. “Why, children have been 


rn and married and had children of 


their own since the waltz-quadrille was 
danced. Lord of Israel! they'll be resur- 
ecting the polka and the schottische 
next. 

\nd that’s just what they did, for the 
Captain liked them. Mr. Durgan cer- 
tainly looked disgusted, the way he does 
when some one invites him to supper at 
six and the niggers don’t have it ready 
till seven. Then he began to screw up 
his eyes, and that ought to have warned 
me, for when he is reflective that means 
he is thinking of some way of reforming 

Che next day he went to New York 
on business, and though I had expected 
him back in two days, he did not turn 

ip for a week, and I certainly did miss 
him. But some of my time went to 
hearing what all the neighbors said about 
the way Rosa Carter and Merryweath- 
er Langhorne were acting toward each 
other, for they had some words at the 
close of the Carter dance, and he had 
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not seen her again. People were divided 
as to what he had meant by saying he 
was ready to behave like ocher men. 
Some said that his experiments had 
turned out to be successful, and that 
now he was ready to marry Rosa and let 
her tend to his farming. Others said 
that his experiments had finally failed, 
and that he had come to his senses at 
last and was ready to be the sort of man 
Rosa wanted him to be. But no one 
knew for certain. 

Mr. Durgan wrote me every day, of 
course, and in one of his letters he said 
that he was inviting everybody to a sort 
of housewarming on his place for the 
day but one after his return. He was so 
determined to have them all, too, that 
after he got back he drove around to 
those who hadn’t telephones (and a 
good many of us don’t approve of tele- 
phones, quite aside from their costli- 
ness), and he made it plain that his 
party was not for young people only, 
but for everybody. 

He came early for me in his motor, and 
after he had helped me in he said: 

“Sallie Rives, dearest, I’m going to 
keep secret, even from you, the kind of 


entertainment I’m having to- night, but 


while I hope I’m free from conceit, I do 
think I ought to be writ down large as 
one who loves his fellow-men.” 

Those words gave me pricklings of the 
spine, for generally when Mr. Durgan 
does something for love of his fellow- 
men I have to spend a heap of time 
afterward explaining him and apologiz- 
ing. 

pg a we drove into his place, how- 
ever, | forgot my qualms, in pleasure at 
sight of the house. It was lighted from 
top to bottom, and the additions Mr. 
Durgan had built on made it look almost 
like a palace, it was so large. I do 
despise pride of money, but | couldn't 
help feeling that it was nice to know that 
my house would be the finest in Albe- 
marle County, and that | could have all 
the horses | wanted. As to motors— 
well, people of our old-fashioned sort 
still think them a little vulgar, though 
perhaps useful. 

Mr. Durgan’s house has two big draw- 
ing-rooms. The door of the one on the 
left-hand side, the larger one, was closed 
and locked. Mr. Durgan made us all 
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assemble in the right-hand-side one, 
talking and laughing, and trying to make 
him tell what was in the other room— 
for he may have amazed or shocked us 
at times, but he always held our atten- 
tion. When every one had come, he led 
us all trooping into the room across the 
hall. The rugs were up, and the floor 
was waxed, and at the top of the room 
were a few chairs. 

“* Ladies, gentlemen, and friends,” said 
Mr. Durgan, “I want you to stand just 
where you are, and say nothing, and 
look nothing, for ten minutes.” 

Then he went out, and presently came 
back with an orchestra, and they took 
all the chairs at the top of the room, and 
straightway began to play a stirring tune 
which in some way reminded me of 
the plantation melodies of my childhood. 
Then Mr. Durgan again withdrew, and 
came back with a young person. I have 
seen pictures of stage people who looked 
like ion but somehow one never can 
take such pictures as real. Far from 
wearing two petticoats, as I contend 
every gentlewoman should, she did not 
even wear one, and her narrow white- 
satin dress-skirt was slit. Never did I 
think I really should see a slit skirt. 
She wore some kind of a flowing waist, 
to make up for her scant skirt, I suppose, 
with a cherry-colored sash, and a cherry 
ribbon about her black hair. I have to 
admit she was good-looking. 

“Friends,” said Mr. Durgan, raising 
his voice above the orchestra, “‘ this lady, 
Miss Grey, is an artist, who is at our 
service until she takes the midnight 
train back to Charlottesville, and thence 
to New York. She is a teacher of the 
new dances. For a week I have been 
learning them from her, and to-night I 
hope you will consent to learn them. 
Remember, you’re to watch us for ten 
minutes. We'll first do the tango.” 

A gasp burst from the company, hero- 
ically suppressed—for, after all, he was 
our host. Then he and the young person 
(not that she was so young) swung into 

osition, and did steps forward and steps 
Pack, waltzing and ducking, and a weav- 


ing kind of thing they called grape- 
vining, and pivoting, which made the 
head swim. Some of it they did enlaced, 
and some of it apart. 

I feel that it is my. duty to support 


Mr. Durgan in all his innovations, and 
so I held my head high and looked at 
my friends, ready to make my face 
appreciative and approving. To m) 
surprise I saw that all the unmarried 
ae were watching the feet of Mr. 

urgan and the young person with 
spellbound interest, and that Rosa Car- 
ter and Merrywathei Langhorne wer: 
actually unconsciously imitating them. 

“Now the hesitation waltz,” called 
Mr. Durgan to the orchestra, and then 
they glided off into a really beautiful 
thing, and before I knew it my feet were 
imitating. I suppose the fact that it was 
a kind of waltz made me feel at home. 
So far as I could see, there was nothing 
improper about it, and it certainly did 
come as a relief after the tango. 

Mr. Durgan held up his hand for the 
orchestra to stop, and then he made a 
speech. 

“My friends,” he said, “you have 
heard the tango reprobated, and held up 
to scorn as a dazzling dissipation that 
will lead people into the slough of im- 
morality quicker than any other device 
of the devil. But the modified tango, 
the sort that well-bred people dance, is, 
I consider, the greatest factor for the 
promulgation of morality that has eve: 
been discovered. It will stand, along 
with the airship, as the most tremendous 
stride in civilization achieved in the first 
decades of the twentieth century. For 
what can be more moral then health, 
youth, and the close-knitting of family 
ties? All these the tango induces. It 
is better for the liver than pills, or even 
than horseback riding. tt keeps the 
young young, and revives youth in the 
old—not a pretense of youth, but rea! 

outh. It knits close the family ties, 

osaiiee the young and old will dance 
together; parents and children will to- 
gether master the new steps as the) 
come out. There need be no division of 
young and old so long as both can mas- 
ter the multiplying variations of the 
tango.” 

I reckon it’s the Irish in Mr. Durgan 
that makes him so eloquent, and we 
Southerners certainly do love eloquence. 
While he spoke I looked up, and saw the 
disapproving and shocked expressions ot 
some of the old and middle-aged persons 
give way to doubt. 
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‘There aren’t any chairs in this 
room,” went on Mr. Durgan, “for chairs 
for old people and wall-flowers, and 
night we're all of one age—the right 

e to learn the tango. Now, if you'll 

vet in two long lines, the men on one 

le and the women on the other, Miss 
‘rey will show you how to dance.” 

| reckon even Mr. Durgan didn’t ex- 

ct to convert every one to the tango 

cht off. Every last one of the old 
ople left the room, and some of them 
ent home. I heard my godmother say: 

“Perhaps we oughtn’t to stay, but 

‘ve got to think of Saliie’s feelings. 
his certainly does prove to me that it’s 
mistake to marry a Northerner; there’s 

mething queer about all of them.” 

\ few of the middle-aged people stayed 
n the room, but they backed up against 
the wall and wouldn’t make a part of 
the two long lines ready to watch the 

ying person’s feet. The orchestra 
tarted up, and while Miss Grey was 

ing something in an undertone to 
Mr. Durgan, Rosa and Merryweather, 

if obeying some uncontrollable im- 
pulse, swung to each other and tangoed 
up and down the room. 

My first thought was that I was glad 
they had the impulse, for that meant 
they had made up their quarrel. My 

ond thought was that they danced 
perfectly, and were the very embodi- 
ment of youth and joy; and my last 

ought was that of course they’d dance 

ll, and of course every other South- 
erner would, for this tango was almost 
actly like some of the breakdowns 
e’d all learned from the negroes when 

were children. 

Miss Grey applauded Rosa and Mer- 
weather, and then she began to teach 

the steps. It was rather funny to 
atch the two long lines shuffling along 
eside her, with their brows knitted and 
their lips muttering, “ Balance—drag— 
lrag—balance.” “ Pivot—waltz—step 

step—bend.” But soon I forgot to 
watch them, and put all my mind on the 
eps, for 1 knew Mr. Durgan would ex- 
pect me to learn, and | didn’t care to be 
stupider than other people. 
‘he young person, Miss Grey, cer- 
iinly knew her business, for when she 
had taught us the steps she told us to 
choose partners, and then she went up 
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to Captain Carter, who was one of those 
leaning against the walls, and she said, 
“Won't you try it with me?” 

Of course he did, and of course, being 
a Carter, he picked it up in no time. 
Then she took out another of the middle- 
aged men; and then Mr. Durgan, who 
had been dancing with me, took out 
Rosa Carter’s aunt, in spite of her pro- 
tests, while Merryweather, obeying a 
hint from Mr. Durgan, gave up Rosa 
and took out an old cousin of his who 
loved him so much that she was will- 
ing to make herself ridiculous for him. 
Yet, after all, no one looked ridiculous, 
and presently Miss Grey said: 

“Well, | must say, | don’t seem to be 
needed here. I guess you Virginians 
knew how all the time, and have just 
been playing a joke on me.” 

So then she began to teach us more 
steps, and we began changing partners. 
My own impression of the tango is that 
it may be a factor of twentieth-century 
civilization, but it is not symbolic of 
this new feminist movement we read of. 
For the tango certainly does prove to a 
woman that she is the under dog. You 
see, there are so many different kinds 
of tango, and each man just picks out 
the kind that suits him, and then each 
of his partners has to adapt her steps 
to his. And there’s nothing but instinct 
to tell you how a man is going to dance 
his tango. It certainly does put a lot 
on a woman to have to memorize the 
steps of twenty different partners, or 
else have them secretly feel that she’s 
clumsy. I don’t know whether I want 
to vote or not, but | reckon it would be 
less trouble to vote intelligently than to 
dance by instinct with all the men who 
tango. 

Before the evening was over all the 
young people were dancing, and dancing 
well, and a very few of the middle-aged 
ones. Toward the end, the dances Miss 
Grey taught us became more daring. I 
certainly felt shocked, and I wasn’t the 
only one. For when Merryweather had 
been dancing with Miss Grey, they sud- 
denly swung into a dance that was too 
intimate. Afterward he came up to 
Rosa, and I heard her say: 

“Don’t come to talk to me after danc- 
ing that way. It wasn’t respectable.” 

And Merryweather said: “‘And what 
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about you? You let Durgan pivot you 
like he was the last prop you had on 
earth.” 

And she said: “I’ve been my own 
prop for nine years, and I certainly don’t 
purpnes to have any one telling me what 

can or can’t do.” 

Then he went off and did a still more 
daring dance with Miss Grey. That 
spoiled everything, for the old and mid- 
dle-aged people who had been playing 
cards and having refreshments in the 
other drawing-room, by this time felt 
softened enough to cross the hall and 
look on. There had been nothing, prac- 
tically, to prepare them, or lead up to 
the shocking thing they saw. They went 
home, taking with them all the young 
people over whom they had control, and 
their farewells to Mr. Durgan were very 
frosty indeed. 

I tried to be discreet when Mr. Dur- 
gan drove me home, yet I couldn’t help 
pointing out to him that decent tangoing 
may be perfectly proper, but who is go- 
ing to draw the line, and when is one 
to be sure it won’t slip into something 
improper? Mr. Durgan was almost 
sulky. He asked me if I held him to 
blame for human nature, which was a 
silly question, for all I objected to was 
his not telling Miss Grey exactly what 
she must and must not teach. 

Instead of tightening up family ties in 
our community, the tango bid fair to 
break up happy homes. For one wife 
approved, and her husband didn’t, and 
another husband approved, and his wife 
said she would not soni such an example 
set the children. Fathers forbade their 
children to dance, and some obeyed, 
and some disobeyed, openly or secretly. 
Within a week the whole place was 
buzzing with gossip, and some people 
were coldly passing Mr. Durgan by, 
while others were almost embracing him 
and telling him that he had brought us 
new life. 

Then suddenly the neighborhood be- 
gan to buzz with more gossip. First 
Captain Carter was said to have spent 
two days in Charlottesville, and every 
one knew what that meant—more gam- 
bling debts for Rosa to settle. Then it 
was said that all the money Rosa had 
to pay for the mortgage had had to go, 
and that some one had bought it up and 
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was going to foreclose. The next thing 
that startled us was the fact that Rosa 
Carter and Merryweather Langhorne 
disappeared by night, and were reported 
to have been seen in the station at Char- 
lottesville, waiting for the train to New 
York. 

When I told the news to Mr. Durgan, 
he said it wasn’t so. 

“If they’ ve gone to New York, they’ v: 
not gone together,” he said. “I’m posi- 
tive of that.” 

i am not suspicious by nature, but 
still I can do a little bit of thinking. 
So I said: 

“If you know that much, it means 
that one or the other of them has con- 
fided in you. Rosa Carter has no busi- 
ness confiding in an engaged man, and 
Merryweather Langhorne never tells 
anybody anything.” 

That would have floored most men, 
and led to an argument, but Mr. Durgan 
kissed the top of my head, and said: 

“You know well enough I’d not look 
at any one but you, so you needn’t try 
to work yourself into jealousy. If you 
like, I'll tell you what those two quar- 
reled about at the close of the Carter 
dance. He began to apologize to her by 
saying he was sorry he had said he 
wished her father had married Nancy 
Fairfax, and he ended by saying it all 
over again.” 

“Tt c_rtainly does look as if some peo- 
ple nex ~: would learn anything,” I said, 
and I began to wonder if, after all, Rosa 
and Merryweather hadn’t deceived Mr. 
Durgan and really gone off together. 

That afternoon i had a little more 
I was in 


shadow cast on the mystery. 
Charlottesville in the hotel owned by 
Micajah Carter and Nannie Lee, whom 
Mr. Durgan had married off and set up 
in business, rather to the scandal of 


some people in our community. I had 
been chatting with Nannie, and then | 
remembered that I had to telephone to 
my dressmaker. So when the hotel of- 
fice was nearly empty I went into one 
of the two telephone-booths and called 
for my number. 

The wire I asked for was busy, and as 
I stood there waiting I heard a familiar 
voice in the next booth—Captain Car- 
ter’s. 

“Long distance—this New York’— 
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yes ~yes—it” S & Rosa. Yes—what? 
Take the night train? But I can’t get 
of. To-morrow night, then, and you'll 
meet me? Alone? Weil, daughter, I 
didn’t know— ‘Three minutes are up? 
Good-by.”’ 

Then I got my number, but on my 
way home | had plenty of time to realize 
that Rosa had sent for her father and 
did not seem to be coming back home. 
I told Mr. Durgan what I had heard, 
and he asked me to say nothing. He 
also appealed to my sympathy. He said 
that he had done his best for our -:om- 
munity, but that his efforts had been 
misunderstood. People were upbraiding 
him and telling him that he had set 
sons against fathers, and wives against 
husbands. He said life on Wall Street 
would be soothing compared to what he 
had to endure here. In short, he asked 
me if I wouldn’t name the day and come 
with him to New York and visit his 
cousin and get my trousseau. I never 
had been in New York, and I| knew that, 
since Mr. Durgan wanted to spend half 
the year there, I should have to go some 
time. So, without exactly naming the 
day, I said I should be willing to see the 
city and buy some clothes. So we went, 
he on the day train, and I on the night. 

I may learn to like New York, but I 
never can approve of it. It is so noisy, 
and people never think of holding doors 
open for those behind them unless they 
are in private houses. I have seen young 
men brush against gray- -haired women 
without ever raising their hats. I have 
seen chauffeurs almost run over old peo- 
ple, and think it funny. I wonder if 
every big city is not the same ?—remind- 
ing one of some strong, interesting, but 
uncivilized personality which has not 
yet become imbued with gentleness and 
consideration. 

Mr. Durgan took me sight-seeing like 
any country boy, and we certainly en- 
joyed ourselves. Of course I spent a 
good deal of time with my hostess, his 
cousin. One night she asked us to go 
with her to a club where the tango was 
being taught. We could hardly refuse, 
though the very word “tango” made me 
uncomfortable. We arrived rather late, 
and when we got into the ballroom there 
| saw two lines of men and women being 
instructed. But the teacher was not a 
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lady; he was Merryweather Langhorne. 
I looked quickly at Mr. Durgan’s face, 
and | saw by its expression that he was 
as astonished as I was. So then I knew 
that Rosa Carter must have confided 
her plans to him, and I did wish that 
unattached women would either get 
men of their own or stop leaning on the 
fiancées of other people. 

Merryweather certainly danced beau- 
tifully. All the women adored him, and 
[ noticed in particular a dark, vivacious 
one of about fifty, who always got a 
place as close to him zs she could, and 
with whom he often danced. Later on, 
when Merryweather saw Mr. Durgan 
and me, he went back and brought this 
lady. 

“Lawsy me!” she said, taking my 
hands and looking into my face. “I 
used to know you when you were five 
years old. Have you never heard any 
one speak of Nancy Fairfax?” 

She sat beside me in the intervals be- 
tween dances (the minute a dance was 
on she slipped over to Merryweather), 
and she told me bits of her history. She 
had married a Northerner, as I had 
heard, and he was long dead, and she had 
an invalid son. She was learning to 
dance because 1 it was good for he r health, 
and she wanted to outlive her boy if she 
could. I almost cried; I had heard so 
often of gay Nancy Fairfax, the greatest 
flirt in Albemarle County. I had thought 
of her as young, and now she was grow- 
ing old, and was poor and not very 
strong, and lived for nothing but her 
boy, and had a terror of dying and leav- 
ing him to strangers. And then | choked 
over my tears, for poor Miss Nancy 
thought I was crying because I feared 
I'd never learn the new steps. 

At about ten o'clock she had to rest 
for quite a while, and she sat between 
Mr. Durgan and me and told us all 
about Merryweather. It seems that his 
dancing had taken New York by storm, 
and that all day long he gave private 
lessons to fashionable women, and every 
night (even Sunday) he gave lessons to 
large classes and got fifty dollars every 
time. He always made it a proviso that 
Miss Nancy should be allowed to come 
in as his guest, and in that way she was 
becoming quite proficient. Mr. Durgan 
got right interested in Miss Nancy’s 
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assion for the tango, and when she told 
kien she would have to skip the next 
night because Merryweather was going 
up to Greenwich to teach a club, he 
asked if she would not go with him and 
me to take a lesson from two excellent 
teachers, a man and a woman. 

This was the first | had heard of the 
plan, and the last of it, too, until the 
next night when Mr. Durgan led us 
into the ballroom of a big country club 
somewhere on the Hudson. I reckon by 
this time I should have been inured to 
shocks, but I declare I ’most fainted 
after I entered that room. It was not 
because half of the people were white- 
headed, and looked like they ought to 
have been home nursing sciatica and 
rheumatism; it was because the two 
teachers instructing the two long lines of 
men and women were Rosa and Captain 
Carter. 

“People in New York are just daffy 
about them,” ‘vir. Durgan whispered in 
my ear. “And now I'll tell you how 
Rosa Kee-aw-tah happened to confide 
in me.” 

It seems he met Rosa when she was 
out walking not long after the Captain 
had broken to her the amount of his 
debts of honor, which was more than she 
had saved to pay off the mortgage. The 
man who held the mortgage wanted his 
money and would not renew. The Cap- 
tain had confessed to Merryweather 
Langhorne, who had promptly bought 
the mortgage, though Rosa said she 
could not imagine where he had got the 
money. Rosa said she was not going to 
be saved from disgrace and patronized 
by Merryweather, and she was fresh 
from a new quarrel with him when she 
met Mr. Durgan. She confided in him 
(which I still think was more to her 
advantage than to his), and said she 
must earn some money and pay back 
Merryweather. Mr. Durgan, who is al- 
ways fertile in ideas, had suggested that 
she come to New York and teach the 
tango. She had sent for her father, 
meaning at first to have him for a chap- 
eron, but she had soon seen that she 
could double her value by using him as 
an assistant. 

“And she has, Sallie Rives,’”’ Mr. Dur- 
gan told me. “Every one admires their 
beautiful Southern accent, and the ladies 
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past their first youth go batty over the 
Captain’s courtly ways. He’s got a few 
old dowagers on the side that he gives 
private lessons to.” 

“But, Honey, hush!” I cried to Mr. 
Durgan. “Do you realize what the rela- 
tions were once between the Captain and 
Miss Nancy Fairfax?” 

“Well, Lord of Israel, did I or did I 
not forget that!” said Mr. Durgan, and 
then of course I couldn’t feel certain 
what he meant. 

But just then Miss Nancy said: 

“‘Lawsy me, Mr. Durgan, but that 
old man looks mighty like poor Sander- 
son Carter’s father.” 

I almost gasped. The Captain had 
pretty nearly jilted her, and here she 
was calling him “poor.” And then | 
knew she couldn’t have forgotten him, 
for she still thought of him as the young 
man she had last seen thirty years 
before. 

When he saw us finally he knew her 
at once, and he greeted her with the 
greatest emotion. She was quite com- 

osed by this time, and the more nervous 
Re was the calmer she became. He 
brought over Rosa, who was polite but 
no more, remembering, I suppose, that 
our whole community had wanted San- 
derson Carter to marry Nancy Fairfax 
instead of Rosa’s Yankee mother. 

I didn’t see either Merryweather or 
Rosa for some time, because I started 
buying my new clothes. But | heard 
through Mr. Durgan that the Captain 
had got tired and had gone back home, 
and that Merryweather had asked to 
call on Rosa and she had refused him. 
By and by I saw Rosa, and she seemed 
to me to be looking pale and sad. | 
knew she was either working too hard 
or grieving over Merryweather. 

“You'd better come back home with 
me,” I said. 

“In two weeks,” she said, feverishly; 
“then I’ll have made three thousand 
dollars—think of making all that just 
with your feet, Sallie! I owe three thou- 
sand dollars.” 

I knew mighty well she was killing 
herself to pay back Merryweather. Miss 
Nancy hadn’t told her Merryweather 
was teaching the tango; for reasons of 
his own, Mr. Durgan had asked her not 
to. I stayed a little longer in New York, 
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and then, Mr. Durgan having preceded 
me by Two d ays, ] went home with Rosa. 
Mr. Durgan met us in his motor, and 
| thought from the way he cleared his 
throat that he was nervous about some- 
thing. He acted like he had news to 
break and couldn’t quite make out how 
to do it. 
chances, but all he managed to say was, 
just as we got to the Carter house, 

‘Miss Rosa, maybe you'd like to stay 
with Miss Sallie to-night?” 

“T reckon father’d have a fit if I did,” 
she said, laughing, as she jumped out 
of the motor. ‘You all come in for a 
minute.” 

She opened the front door, calling, 
“Father!’’ Then she opened the draw- 
ing-room door. Captain Carter and 
Miss Nancy, and Miss Nancy’s invalid 
son in a wheeled chair, were all playing 
cards about a table—for pennies. The 
Captain jumped to his feet and embraced 
Rosa. 

“Dear child, kiss your new mother,” 
he said. ‘“‘This shall always be your 
home.” 

Miss Nancy also put her arms about 
Rosa. “Yes, darling child,” she said. 
“This is always your home.” 

She spoke kindly, but I reckon she 
didn’t realize that it would never have 
been her home if Rosa hadn’t had a 
man’s brain and worked it to advantage. 

Rosa grew pale, but she kissed the 
whole family, including the invalid son, 
and then she said: 

“] promised to stay all night with 
Sallie, father; I'll be over to-morrow.” 

As we went to the motor the Captain 
told us that the two had met that morn- 
ing in Charlottesville and been married, 
and that Miss Nancy would in future 
take care of Rosa. The motor-car rolled 
off, and Rosa wept on my shoulder and 
reproached Mr. Durgan for not breaking 
the news to her. 

“Well, I didn’t know for sure it was 
true,” Mr. Durgan said. “The neigh- 
bors told me at the station when I was 
waiting for your train that Miss Nancy 
was there and they thought it must be 
they were married. And how did I 
know but that Miss Rosa was in the 
secret?” 

Rosa wept some more, and then said, 
half laughing: 
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“At any rate, Miss Nancy doesn’t 
look like a woman who would let father 
do his gambling outside his own home. 
Did you notice that they were playing 
for money and that most of the stakes 
stood before her?” 

Mr. Durgan began to talk in a sing- 
song tone: 

“Once upon a time,” he said, “there 
was a prince who loved a princess and 
who also loved ak -hemy. By his al- 
chemy he hoped to make a certain dis- 
covery which would result in cheapening 
the price of rubber. He neglected his 
kingdom in order to work at his alchemy, 
and angered the princess, who revoked 
her love. Year by year he took out 
patents, spending all he had to cover 
what progress he was making in his 
discovery. At last his experiment suc- 
ceeded. Then he had to find a little 
capital—three thousand dollars was 
what he needed. He got it from an Irish- 
Yankee, but instead of using it to ex- 
ploit his discovery, he paid off the mort- 
gage on the castle of the father of the 
princess. By way of reward the princess 
scratched at his eyes. Then the young 
man, having no girl and no money, went 
to the great metropolis of the world 
and taught hoi polloi to dance, for 
he had debonair legs—I should say 
limbs.” 

Then Mr. Durgan stopped the motor 
in front of my house, led us both into 
the hall, and opened the drawing-room 
door. There stood Merryweather. He 
held out his arms to Rosa, and without 
a thought of us she ran into them. 
Mr. Durgan took me to the drawing- 
room. 

“IT planned the whole thing, Sallie 
Rives,” he said. “And now, don’t you 
think you have a great old boy for a 
lover? Did you see shadows on all the 
drawing-room blinds of all the houses 
we passed—shadows of happy, happy 
people, dancing the tango? And do you 
realize that I have made two marriages 
for which the romantic souls of the com- 
munity have always thirsted? I bet 
you they'll rise up and bless my name 
after this.” 

What could one say to such a man?— 
nothing, except to promise that there 
should be a third marriage before very 
long. 


Over the Alps to the Poor-house 


BY LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


oe <= HE Illustrator, who is 

) Pace Pa Squire of Dames, yet 

has a sort of spotty gal- 

lantry, declared that it 

was Arabella who drove 

us from Venice into the 

SS Austrian Tyrol, to the 
depletion of our purse. 

This was unfair to Arabella. We had 
done some mot ring over the Alps earlier 
in the year, and I had observed him 
enjoying to the full the stimulation that 
comes from heights. As each pass was 
conquered he took on a self-righteous air, 
as though he had overcome, by a moral 
effort, some great obstacle. One can 
permit this in an Alpine climber; al- 
though tied to guides by ropes, his legs, 
if not his courage, have carried him along 
the weary way. But to contend that 
it is the chauffeur and not the gasolene 
which is lifting us over the hills is to 
confuse the propeller with the thing pro- 
pelled. 

I am a cautious woman, financially 
speaking. I would have raised no objec- 
tions to any expendituré of the IlIlus- 
trator’s physical or spiritual strength in 
gaining a peak, but gasolene is a luxury 
in Europe, and by August there is noth- 
ing more sickly than a letter of credit. 

I spoke of these things, but Venice 
was hot, and, besides, there undeniably 
was our guest, Arabella. She was 
“Rabby” for short, which describes her 
more perfectly. That is, it gave both 
Arabella and ourselves less to live up to. 
It excused her neglect of art-galleries and 
indifference of churches, and condoned 
the length of time she spent in gondolas. 

Yet Rabby’s experience in Venetian 
cabs was not all that she had hoped for. 
One cannot define the “hoping” more 
fully, but no girl is born into the world 
without an intuitive appreciation of the 
romantic possibilities of this method of 
transit. She was a modern young 
woman—eager to fill her diary with ex- 
periences that would read well when she 


returned home—and we put down her 
failure not to any lack of initiative on 
her part, but to the select circle of aus- 
tere young men that limited our ac- 
quaintance in Venice last year. 

These were not care-free young men. 
They could not throw prudence into the 
Grand Canal as they stepped from the 
Piazza into these rocking cradles of flir- 
tation. They maintained a standard. 
The Illustrator, who had never troubled 
much about standards in his own youth, 
longed to gondola past them as an 
object-lesson, with Arabella by his side, 
and I would generously have loaned him, 
had not the girl—with the hideous frank- 
ness of her years—assured us that she 
would as soon go out rowing with her 
grandfather. She always called it row- 
ing. 

The moon was at its roundest on th 
night that we settled definitely upon 
going north by the Austrian Tyrol, 
“quickly, coolly, and cheaply,” as the 
Illustrator attractively phrased it. W: 
did not know that we were to leave in 
haste the next day until Rabby cam: 
home from an hour’s ride in a gondola 
She was in company with the young 
gentleman whom we termed the survival 
of the fittest—the fittest to ride in a 
gondola, that is. We had observed hi: 
receding chin as he took her away, and 
had wondered if this possible weakness 
in his nature would permit him to forget 
the hand of time and join the serenata 
for the entire evening. 

Yet they returned promptly. At the 
end of the hour she mounted the water 
steps of the hotel that an inquiring high 
tide was flappily climbing, and walked 
into the little garden where we were 
sitting. The young man was gondolaed 
primly away. 

“Did you have a nice time, Rabby?’ 
we asked, because it was due her to 
ask it. 

“Oh yes, I suppose so,” she replied, 
evasively. Then, with a passionate 
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ist of truth, arms outstretched to the 

ver heavens: “My goodness! My 

wodness! You'd think on a night like 
his a boy would hold hands with a 
ner!’ And she stalked off to her room. 

Che Illustrator made the most of this 

pisode, and the next day we took our 
eave—jingling. I use the word not 
merrily, but solemnly, for it was neces- 
ary to deposit four hundred dollars in 
eold at the Austrian frontier as a bond 
for our motor-car before we could enter 
the country, and wherever gold coin 
could be hidden upon the three of us, 
there lay the treasure. The Illustrator 
carried his share easily, as though accus- 
tomed to large sums. He 
was very happy.: At Me- 
stre he would meet his 
automobile once more, and 
before nightfall he would 
be at the foot of the moun- 
tains, ready for the first 
pass. 

He had declared his 
itinerary. With the frank- 
ness that conceals dishon- 
esty he promised the short- 
est possible attack upon 
the Dolomites, and, arriv- 
ing at Innsbruck, an im- 
mediate pressing north to 
the flat country, where the 
driving would demand but 
a mild expenditure of that 
ill-smelling commodity 
which makes the wheels 
go round. Pallid and de- 
pleted, the letter of credit 
lay at the bottom of his 
dressing-case. 

It would betray too 
great a sympathy with 
husbands to admit that 
| also was glad to be 
strapping on the baggage 
and hunting for the cam- 
era. Venice is lovely, but 
how green is the earth, 
how swift the flowing 
road! * Aiee / Aiee r cry 
the gondoliers, but our 
companions on the dusty 
way set us straight with 
“ Destra, signore—Sinestra, 

ignore!’ The car throbs 
responsively to the right 
Vor. CX XIX.—No. 771.—53 
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or left, and our “‘Grazie” reaches their 
ears faintly, so keen is our engine to show 
its paces. The sun set clearly, as suns 
should when one has a long way to 
travel in the morning. The jagged teeth 
of the Dolomites shot up disappoint- 
ingly. 

The Illustrator took a hand from the 
wheel to wave toward them with all the 
enthusiasm of personal discovery. Gaz- 
ing at them, Rabby and I dwelt bitterly 
on the false prophecies of colored postal 
cards. Nature has been referred to as 
a lavish creature, but her tints are pale 
as compared to the glowing replicas on 


the cartes postales. 
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““Madame, where is the red on your 
cheeks?” So Bonaparte once admon- 
ished a court lady, accustomed as he 
was to Josephine’s rouge-pots. And 
“*Mountains, why aren’t you pink?” we 
severely apostrophized the soft blue 
peaks. 

Our driver glared back at us fleet- 
ingly. He possesses a maddening qual- 
ity of adopting as his own the country 
through which he is passing, and resents 
any reflection upon its appearance or 
character as a slight that embodies him. 
“They are pink,” he asserted, doggedly. 
“It’s just the way you squint.” 

I reflected upon this, then, and many 
times during the next few days of frantic 
pass-climbing into which | had been 
cunningly lured. Squinting couleur de 
rose into his life is part of his happy 
philosophy, and I have no doubt that a 
squinted himself into believing all the 
sophistries which he propounded daily 
to tease me through the lengths and 
heights and depths of the Tyrol. 

We slept at Feltre, an occurrence of 
which I remember nothing except the 
noise of intrepid motors honking up the 


Rolle Pass through the night, and, 
toward morning, the sound of gold coins 
rolling on a wooden floor. The clatter 
was followed by cries of petulance from 
Rabby—who had thought the handker- 
chief wouldn’t come untied. 

At starting-time the patron of the 
hotel, with the personnel, wished us good 
speed gloomily. One will notice that 
they do this when a car goes up a pass. 
Not that they think there is any danger, 
or that they care, but it delicately com- 
pliments the guests who suggest that 
they are attempting a risky thing with 
so much courage. We put on brave 
faces and pressed forward, as conscious 
as they that the grades in the Alps are 
seldom as steep as those of the hills in 
America, and that the roadbed is infi- 
nitely better. 

Half-way up the pass slouchy Ital- 
ian officers, humming their war song, 
“Tripoli,” returned to us the modest 
sum that bonds an automobile into their 
country; a few steps farther on stiff 
Austrian officials, saluting threateningly, 
relieved us of that amount and all the 
rest of our golden impedimenta. A small 
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child pre sented us with a bunch of moun- 
tain pinks; we presented her with a 
we were in the Tyrol. Fear- 
ful of the Illustrator’s backward glances, 
we chanted paans of praise, and en- 
deavored not to take the hairpin turns 
with our spines. It was a steep but 
human way. When awed to the point 
of discomfort, there was ever a toll-gate 
attended by clean, stern old ladies to 
jerk us gladly back to commonplaces. 
“It is only Heaven that is given away” 

we pay for earth’s privileges, if it is 
macadam. 

Yet there must still be space in this 
great country for the explorer—pine 
forests that have seen man only by peep- 
ing from their tree-tops down into the 
road. Doubtless the gods, gone from 
Olympus for the summer, are enjoying 
themselves in such stray nooks with a 
view that does not contain hotels for the 
holiday-making of the Teuton. It is a 
known fact that the gods shun the habi- 
tations of mankind, but one would think 
that they might take an interest in these 
days in an open-plumbed hotel, and, 
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$25 
as mountain climbers—with 
feathers in their hats—put up for a night 
just to see what it was like. 

We had accomplished the Rolle Pass 
and were lunching at the Alpen Rose 
when we spoke of these things. And we 
were agreed, in looking over the guests, 
that there was not a god among them, 
for there was a material satisfaction in 
those about us that was far removed 
from Jupiters and Venuses. Outside of 
the windows ail was green herbage, blue 
space, and, ever in the distance, white 
(not pink)'‘peaks. Within all was Schwar- 
tenmagen and Konigsberger Klopps, 
and people eating these dishes. 

The Alpen Rose had one distinguish- 
ing feature: it was the kind of hotel 
where one unpacked one’s bag—or even 
a trunk. To judge by the continual 
starting off of motor-buses throughout 
the Tyrol, it is dificult believing that the 
traveler stays longer than a meal, or 
that he sleeps anywhere. But those who 
entered the dining-room had the New 
Jersey hotel manner which is gained 
only by a weekly rate. There the simi- 
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larity ended. To be sure, husband and 
wife came in together, and the tables 
howed to each other. Yet the enjoy- 
ment, while solid, was not gay, the atti- 
tude of the wives toward their husbands 
had not that conscious Sunday-dinner 
quality which we possess. There was 





A STREET IN STERZING 


no desire among the women to show off 
their trophies; no hint in the air of 

‘this is he of whom I have been telling 
you through the week.’ 

One could not blame them for their 
moderation. The husbands were not 
much to look at, but the cause of this 
languid acceptance of the presence of 
their lords was explained by the maitre 
dhétel. It seems that there are no 


holidays for wives without husbands 
among the JYeutons. They come to- 
gether and they go together—there is no 
thrilling expectancy late Friday after- 
noon or mildly tempestuous partings 
early Monday morning. 

The conclusion of the discussion was 
not a happy one 
The Illustrator, 
agreeing with the 
maitre d’ hotel (he was 
a Frenchman) that 
men could see too 
much of their wives, 
caught my eye, and 
went out to put wa- 
ter in his engine with- 
out finishing his 
prune Kuchen. Still 
we went on, as hus 
bands and wives do, 
and he “ate up” the 
Pordoi Pass, and, 
very humbly, his 
words in the course 
of the afternoon. 

Eating up passes 
was the II]lustrator’s 
expression, not mine. 
1 would have said 
that they ate us up. 
Even by squinting 
one cannot turn a 

gallon of gasolene in- 
to a quart as it is 
being poured into the 
tank. There is no 
perspective. Mind- 
ful of this, when the 
hot-water jugs were 
brought to our rooms 
that night, I felt it 
necessitous as a com- 
plete wife to express 
relief that the expen- 
sive hill-climbing was 
about over. 

We had chosen Pieve di Livinallongo 
for a sleeping-place, a small town stunted 
in its youth by the weight of its name. 
It had an Old World air, not as old as the 
mountains but old enough for us, and 
we made a further effort to escape the 
summer boarders, and see “the people” 
by putting up at the most ancient of the 
inns. The rooms were stuffy, however, 
and the Turkey-red feather beds lowered 
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at us, and we ended in a new hostelry 
where the landlord spoke the newest 
English in the world. 

I had no sooner declared myself anent 
the passing of the passes than the IIlus- 
trator, clanking his fancy wash-bowl and 
pitcher with an assumption of ease, ad- 
vised me to look at the map. I did so, 
but could make nothing out of the 
caterpillars crawling over the surface of 
Austria in their effort to give an imita- 
tion of mountains, until Rabby came to 
my assistance. 

It was her keen eyes that detected 
Pieve di Livinailongo and deducted, by 
its situation among the caterpillars, that 
we were only at the beginning of the 
passes. We turned upon the Illustrator, 
who assumed a hostile air to cover his 
guilt, and asked why, in the name of a 
number of things, we should hold him 
responsible for the construction of the 
Tyrol. ‘We are in the midst of passes,” 
he stated coldly, “and we will have to 


cross a few more to get out. You want 
to get out, don’t you?” 

We went down to dinner, driven from 
the third-class Gastzimmer into the 
Speisesaal. It was a good dinner, but as 
is usual with us when we are among the 
Teutons, we did not get what we thought 
we had ordered. The German language 
has never failed to baffle us, although 
there is a family tradition that I should 


know German. At my first symptom of 


defeat the Illustrator broke out, “ Was 
haben sie zu eaten,” with a hasty slurring 
of syllables in case he was wrong. 

“Bitte?” queried the vacant-eyed 
waitress. 

Three Austrian officers near by, one 
dachshund (apparently), and two ladies 
with the Illustrator “made to laugh.” 


He glared at the officers. “It is only 
among the German countries that one 
jeers at the errors of strangers,” he safely 
reproved in English. “If this girl could 
speak Italian I would have no trouble.” 
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OVER THE 

It is common belief that one speaks 
very well the language of the country he 
has just left. When in the Tyrol the 
mistake lies in dwelling insistently upon 
this ac complishment, for those who come 
the border have both 
tongues at their command. 

[he Illustrator should have remem- 
hered this, but he is not the man to 
remember the disagreeable in life. It 
always comes to him as a surprise. It 
came to him the next morning when we 
stopped to draw a castle. Our erratic 
halting in the middle of a steep ascent 
over the Falzarego Pass is indicative of 
the artist devouring 
the mechanic. These 
occasional conflicts 
le nd color to our jour- 
neying. I like them, 
and any mechanical 
indiscretion when the 
artist is in the ascend- 
ant | condone. In 


ind go across 


proof of this, when we 
found that our car had 
been backed too deep- 
ly into the ditch (to 
prevent it 
peding 


im- 
both 


were 


from 
trafic) 
Rabby and | 
keen for pushing. 

The Illustrator, 
every inch a mechanic 
now, sat in the driver’s 
seat putting in the 
clutch and changing 
gears like a zylophone- 
player. Rabby and I 
puffed against the 
wheels, but that mus- 
cular weakness which 
comes with a_ sense 
of the ridiculous ren- 
dered our efforts futile. 
Our driver, ashamed 
to look around and see 
us, pretended we were 
not there. The situa- 
tion was very German. 
“The new woman,” 
said Rabby, nodding 
toward him. Then, as 
ever in our darkest 
hour, assistance drew 
near. 

Assistance was two 
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horses and a man. I pointed out the 
usefulness of the approaching beasts. 
But our mechanician roared at tne. “| 
will not be helped out by animals,” he 
said, with that automobile pride which 
could be pushed by ladies but not pulled 
by horses. “Speak to him in German 
and ask him to help us.” 

There was a deadly pause. I could 
not speak to him in German. “Then | 
will speak in Italian,” he flung at us. 
This is where the recklessness comes in. 

** Parlate italiano?” he called to the 
man. 
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Another pause. He had not counted 
on the man’s linguistic abilities. “Very 
well, then,” he responded in an angry 
burst of English, “get down and shove 
this infernal machine into the middle of 
the road.” 
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The man wonderfully comprehended, 
and we all three pushed to the Illus- 
trator’s mild “Uno, due, tre—andiamo!” 
But it was “One, two, three—let us go!” 
a number of times before we were once 





more on the climb. However, as he said 
when we had reached the summit and 
were mailing triumphant postal cards, 
“There is always a way out if you use 
your intelligence.” 

We lunched on the hotel balcony at 
Cortina, which lies at the foot 
of the Ampezzo Pass, taking 
plates and going to the bakery 
to choose our little cakes. A 
4 fine rain had set in, necessitat- 

ing a hurried sketch to give 
time to tire-chains. These are 
verboten on the fine roads which 
Emperor Franz Josef has built 
forhisfractious | yrolese, yet we 
employed them without arrest. 

Rabby and | would have 
lingered in Cortina. ‘‘ Those 
who love come here,” she had 
pleaded, and | would have en- 
joyed a vicarious romance but 
for the letter of credit. We did 
not stay. Our path-finder, in 
spite of his excellent meal, was 
hungry. He wished to eat 
more passes. Besides that, it 
was in a spirit of benevolence 
that he hoped to make Ster- 
zing for the night. He had 
been there once before, had 
played billiards with the pro- 
prietor, and the hotel was the 
quaintest in the world. 

We climbed the Ampezzo in 
the rain, going up to meet the 
clouds and coming down with 
most of them resting on the 
canopy. Through the mist | 
strained my eyes for the more 
modest foothills which must 
begin soon, but there was no 
suggestion of them. Beyond 
Toblach, where we quitted the 
Dolomites (looking gray), we 
came upon the vast Pusterthal 
Range, the Illustrator greeting 
it with a forced manner of per- 
plexity, as though he had ex- 
pected to find a prairie around 
the corner from the village 
church. 

I was not deceived by this, but I was 
confused, as the day passed, at a certain 
manner he had developed of turning to 
me frequently and asking in kindly tones 
if I had noticed that we coasted down 
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OVER THE 


ach descent. I felt that this devotion 

as ominous, yet the import did not 
con me until curtain-lecture time. 

Sterzing was half-way up the Brenner 
Pass. When I had asked if we could 
avoid this stiff ascent I had been told 
that if we did I could not see the quaint 
hotel and the landlord who played bill- 
iards. He was not much of a landlord 
to look at, after all. And he did not 
recognize the Illustrator, who had come 
this great way to meet him again. He 
was a small man with large rooms, and 
would not show us the less expensive 
ones until we had threatened to leave. 
We finally were disposed along a corridor 
that was rounded like a tunnel, leaving 
it to our individual taste as to whether 
we were in the subway or a beer-cellar. 
We ate in a private room, much against 
our will, full of steins and horns; but 
it would have been unseemly to raise 
objections of any sort to the indifferent 
service, for upon the walls were signed 
protocols that various royal highnesses 
had stopped there and found everything, 
including the landlord, satisfactory. 

At the end of the meal the guide-books 
were spread out on the red table-cloth, 
and just as I began to clear my throat 
in preparation for a few words, the 
Illustrator forestalled me. He wished 
to call my attention to the amount of 
gasolene that he had saved that day in 
coasting. I admitted that I had noticed 
it. After which he wished me to grant 
that the more passes we crossed the more 
we coasted, and therefore we were saving 
rather than spending money. It seemed 
plausible. 

“Then,” said he, reaching his perora- 
tion, accompanied by certain hypnotic 
gestures, “is it not economy for us to 
drive over a few more passes to-morrow 
to pretty little Landeck instead of delay- 
ing in Innsbruck, and from Landeck 
cut north out of the mountains?” 

I felt the spell of his waving hands, and 
instinctively I turned to Rabby. My 
heart warmed toward her. Had we not 
marched in the same parade, generally 
keeping step? Yet Rabby did not meet 
my gaze. She avoided its level shaft, 
preferring the twisting caterpillars on 
the map. “You see,’ she muttered, 
lamely, “Innsbruck is most expensive, 
and we do coast a lot.” 
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It was plain that she had gone over 
to the passes. She had caught the trick 
of squinting. She grew mean in my eyes. 
I remembered how she had allowed her 
banner to sag in the parade, while she 
held on to her hat. But I would not 
tell her this. Instead, I nodded acqui- 
escence, while I took out the letter of 
credit for a recounting. It was not my 


fault that the stiff pages rattled like a 
Che Illustrator leaped away 


skeleton. 
to billiards. 

Yet, having conquered, he was kind. 
He made a sketch the next morning in 
the busy street because he knew it would 
please me, and came to my assistance 
when an old dame from whom I had 
purchased a clothes-brush tried to pull 
it away from me as I was leaving the 
shop. A mob collected, all siding with 
their citizeness and wishing to pull it 
away also, although the Illustrator told 
them it was verboten to rob me, and 
Rabby wept. In the end we discovered 
that I had paid her with a nickel kreut- 
zer-piece instead of a silver krone. 
Order was restored, and we motored 
hastily away, feeling the hostility of 
Sterzing. 

The episode served a purpose. As a 

circle of three we were again united, a 
common foe against a people whose lan- 
guage we did not understand. We enter- 
tained no animosity toward the topog- 
raphy of the country, however, and I 
found myself enjoying the Brenner Pass 
as opposed to streets full of men and 
women. The hills could not speak to 
us, nor have to be spoken to. We felt 
less alone in the solitudes. This comes 
to one after much traveling along the 
open ways. It is the gift Nature grants 
us for affecting her company throughout 
a season. 

For this reason (and this alone, I 
sternly contended with myself), | was 
glad to quit Innsbruck, a city as brightly 
polished as a brass door-knob—a city 
full of delightful shops that one dared 
not enter, and possessing a rocky, iron- 
ribbed bank that gave us a flat packet of 
bank-notes and took in exchange our 
letter of credit. It was peering out at 
me from behind the bars as we turned 
to go, and I am not sure but that I 
heard it rustling out: “Leaving me, eh? 
Ah, things have come to a pretty pass!” 
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Innsbruck held on to us as long as it 
could, although the Illustrator had en- 
deavored to propitiate it by drawing the 
House of Gold, as one who made offer- 
ings to the golden calf. At the edge of 
the town, en route for Landeck, we ac- 
quired a puncture; then a crowd, among 
them a gentleman in uniform, who put 
his sword on the front seat and assisted 
us ably. When the time came for us to 
resume our coats and kick the jack free, 
we, as usual, suffered from the fear of 
insulting the gallant officer by the offer 
of money. But, as usual, he took the 
sum without any show of resistance. He 
turned out to be the postman, which 
type of official can accept largesse, his 
sword being very short indeed. 

And yet it was long enough to ob- 
struct our progress! For we had no 
sooner said farewell to the crowd and 
swept around a corner than we were 
arrested by a great shout, and looked 
back to find the villagers following us, 
the postman in the lead. We could not 
blame him, as he wished this weapon of 
his which had been stowed away with 
the other tools, and without which no 
letters could have been delivered along 
his waiting route that evening. So the 
Illustrator said, “‘Sair goot,” to show 
that he was sorry. 

Night came down before we reached 
Landeck, hurried in by clouds that were 
as full of rain as their appearance threat- 
ened. Hills rose up to confront us sud- 
denly, malicious hills that had no down 
side to them. The way was so narrow 
that in many places another vehicle 
could not have passed, much less seen 
us. At each sharp turn castles, high 
aloft, were gloating down upon the car, 
no doubt praying for collisions—they 
who had witnessed the grimmer con- 
flicts of another age. 

When we had given up our destination 
as a habitation submerged by the cloud- 
burst, we suddenly found ourselves in 
the midst of it, for one is in the heart and 
on the edge of Landeck at the same 
time. From the doorway of the Alten 
Post, porters, behind green-felt aprons, 
descended; a head-waiter in his best 
Holborn Restaurant accent asked if we 

“would a cocktail haven,” and the pro- 
prietor announced reproachfully “that 
we had rain broughten—his season was 


nothings,” as though we had carried the 
deluge in the gasolene-tank, just to an- 
noy him! 

There was no curtain lecture that 
night, for the reason that it was past the 
hour. Besides, the Alten Post is the 
most charming inn in the world. Be- 
sides, our sharp fight with the elements 
had set us tingling with the joy of vicissi- 
tudes; and, in truth—in curious truth 
[ was too grieved to think that the 
passes were over to ask for the itinerary 
into the open country. I was not sure 
of this regret until the next day, when 
we went about in a sort of peaceful 
gloom, mild, like the wet sunshine. The 
Illustrator was busy with his maps 
blocking out the northern trail, and 
Rabby was looking at him regretfully. 

“Beyond the Alps lies Italy,” she 
quoted. 

“Beyond the Stelvio Pass lies Italy,” 
amended the Illustrator, “the highest 
carriage road in Europe.” He paused, 
and eyed me as though I had stolen his 
happiness. “The highest carriage-road 
in Europe,” he repeated. 

Their sighs blew me through the door 
and up the gentle little street. A motor 
coming up from the south passed me; 
it bore a Stelvio banner. It would soon 
be neighboring with our car—soon boast- 
ing. But the money! I clutched my 
safety pocket where the pad of bank- 
notes reposed. “All that was left of it, 
left of six hundred!” I squinted a little 
mentally. It was not entirely my money, 
and, of course, if it was taken from me, 
I could not call for the police. I hurried 
back to them, with the idea of leaving 
it about carelessly. 

But he had already found a way. | 
knew by his gleaming eyes. If, he con- 
tended, there was money saved coasting 
down the minor passes, what might not 
be saved coasting down ten thousand 
feet! For reasons of my own I did not 
combat him, but “to save my face” we 
made a business-sounding arrangement 
which had to do with our both ascending 
and descending the Austrian side, and 
keeping out of Italy altogether. 

‘The next day we went south again, 
acquiring the Reschen Scheideck Pass as 
a bonne bouche, and spending the night 
at Neu Spondinig, which is the starting- 
place for the Stelvio. About the place 
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OVER THE ALPS 


here was the excitement of the day 
efore a race. Maps hung upon the 
alls, and men of all nations were por- 
ng over them. Motor-cars were being 
wwerhauled, and strict injunctions were 
xchanged to keep the engine cool, first 
speed, plenty of water. 
\dventure was in the 
air! 
At sunrise the land- 
lord bade us good-by, 
unmoved by the state- 
ment that we would 
return—misunder- 
standing us. “Some 
lo,” he cheerlessly ad- 
mitted. “Keep the 
engine cool. Attempt 
not to speed maken.” 
For the first few 
miles it seemed an 
easy thing, but as 
we drew nearer, the 
mountain, contrary to 
its kindred, did not 
recede. It came to 
meet us. It was as a 
bare stern wall, the 
turnings of the road as 
symmetrical in their 
crossing as the lacings 
of a woman’s corset. 
There were forty-eight 
“hairpin” corners in 
eight miles of steady 
upward climbing. 
Rabby kept clearing 
her throat as though 
about to be presented 
to a Grand Duke, and 
any song | could think 
of to hum sounded 
trivial. We found the gpa omer 
flippancies of the mod- 
ern hostelries along 
the lower stretches 
most welcome, and we 
left behind one waiter with regret, for 
he had worked in a Minnesota wheat- 
held. With skill we passed the yellow 
stage-coaches such as our forebears drove 
in. There are no motor-busses on this 
steep grade. The six horses are ex- 
changed frequently; the post-boys, in 
the uniform of the Austrian emperor, 
run to and fro; long whips crack, and 
liquids are hurried out to the muffled 
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passengers. But for us always, always, 
water for the engine. 

We used hot-water bags for buckets at 
the springs, or wherever the water tric- 
kled, but beyond the Inn Franzenlohe, 
which is half-way up the pass, there was 





A HAIRPIN TURN ON THE FALZAREGO Pass 


no more water. It was very cold, and 
above us was snow, implacable snow, 
across which the /acets showed their me- 
chanical weaving in faint, black lines. 
The stage-coaches take their noonday 
meal here, but we went on toward the 
snow—into it. It folded itself about us; 
a way had been plowed through, and 
the walls rose above us thirty feet on 
either side. I thought of the gentle 
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snowflakes of my childhood. At one 
sharp turn | urged the Illustrator to 
scoop out the white wall rather than 
back repeatedly to make the curve. The 
mud-guard bent like a piece of paper as 
it struck the marbled hardness. 

The fear of the thing, the power of the 
mass which could move stealthily down 
upon us and crush our weak uplifted 
hands, settled down upon me. “Even 
Venice!’ muttered Rabby. 

Yet we reached the top sooner than we 
had expected. The roof of the hotel 
rose, as glorious as any Alpine peak, 
ahead of us. In the square, open space 
the motors and coaches and post-chaises 
were drawn up in orderly array. We 
backed into our allotted space. The 
landlord approached and observed that 
the water was not boiling—* Das ist 
wunderschon !” We all felt repaid for 
any earlier anxieties. 

Then we went in to eat! And there 
was Wiener schnitzel and postal cards 
and the simple things that preserve the 
balance of life. We were dining with 
goggles on, for the glare was inte nse, and 
we looked at one another, seeing pale 
green or brown—and some happiness. 
But complete satisfaction did not come. 
I knew what was the matter. It was 
the Italian descent for which we were 
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longing—a fresh sensation, a new im- 
pression. 

“Of course,” said the Illustrator, final 
ly, ““there’s no coasting down this side 
it’s too dangerous. Perhaps the other.”’ 

I rejoined sharply that there was no 
coasting down the other, and he knew 
it. I was very miserable. I wished in- 
tensely to try the other descent. But 
the money! We would be back in Italy 
once more with it all to do over. Sud- 
denly I left them to photograph Alps 
and travelers aimlessly. It had occurred 
to me that the Illustrator had neve: 
yet failed in gaining that which he most 
desired, so | left them alone, as the 
man’s mind works more craftily when | 
am not staring at him. I grew serene in 
the thought that he, like Sentimental 
Tommy, would surely “ken a wy.” 

He found a way. We went down the 
Italian side that afternoon. For, as he 
had appeared to explain, we would get 
back four hundred dollars from the 
Austrians and have to deposit but one 
hundred of that sum with the Italian 
customs. That would give us three hun- 
dred dollars to have a good. time with, 
“and after that—”’ 

“After that there’s the poor-house,” 
I said, hurrying pleasantly into the au- 
tomobile. 


Enheartenment 
BY SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


A™. we betrayers of our love, 
Who twice, or thrice, did fall, 

Come, let us rise and plant again 
Our banners on the wall. 


Not sick with grief, not brooding long, 
Not sunk in dumb self-hate, 

Draw out the oft-dishonored sword, 
And fighting fierce, though late, 


Rescue the body for the soul, 
Defend and guard it till 
The blazing presence of love’s whole 


Do soul and body fill. 
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The Fatherland 


BY HAROLD \ 


SSQE is your grandfather, 

==)? too, Jan,” old Martin 

(Tc) had cried out to the 

Nae very last, “‘and he was 

<j my friend; but he de- 

ees serted his fatherl: ind! 

Sé5 He betrayed that spi it 

be in was > hese! He was a coward and 

a traitor, and those who went with him 

were cowards and traitors—Karel, Va- 

clav, Ludvik, Josef—they were cowards 

and traitors, every one! To be Amer- 

icans, they said! That people mad with 

piling gold! When I am gone, you go 

there, Jan, to him, to Antonin; I leave 

you nothing. But you shall not stay! 

You shall not stay to join in such a 
task—”’ 

“No, no, 
stay!” 

“You shall come back, my Jan! You 
are no coward. The blood of Zizka’s 
men is in you still! You shall come back 
to serve the fatherland and the 
that will not down!” 

And now the ship was in, and ahead 
the boy saw a straight, glad-eyed old 
man who he knew must be his grand- 
father. Then he felt arms tight about 
him, and an eager voice was speaking 
the language that he loved, and for a 
moment he forgot. But then he was 
himself, and drew away. 

“Yes, you are Barbara’s boy!” old 
Anthony was saying. “We shall be 
happy. We shall be two chums to- 
gether. You shall grow and do things 
here in our big, free America! We shall 
be proud of you. You shall be an Amer- 
ican, and then—” 


grandfather; I will not 


spirit 


But the boy was standing very stiff 


and straight. ‘IT shall not be an Amer- 
ican,” he said. “I have come only be- 
cause I must, and I shall go back. I— 
I should be ashamed to be an American.” 

Old Anthony looked at him, aston- 
ished. “You must not say that, Jan,” 
he said. ‘“‘That is wrong. We are 
proud to be Americans. To be Amer- 
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left the fatherland. 

will be proud, too, Jan. 
long for one who should come 
| 

take 


icans we 


And you 
I have waited 
and 
my place, and now that one is 


But 


you. will see. You will 
know 

“T shall not see,”’ the bey said, firmly, 
*“‘and I know all that I need to know. I 
shall go back.” 

Old Anthony’s smile had gone. “ Jan, 
I do not understand. What is it? You 
must tell me. I love you, and we are 
alone in the world together. You you 
do not love me and my country?” 

“There is no need to talk about it,” 
the boy replied. ‘“‘Nothing can be 
changed.” 

“But—but, Jan Suddenly the old 
man caught his grandson by the shoul- 
ders. “‘Jan, it must be changed! It 
must! It has all meant so much to me! 
It will to you! I—TI want you, Jan, and 
I have hoped and waited 

For a moment, as he looked into the 
anxious face, the boy felt tears very 
close. Then his lips tightened and he 
shook his head. 

“Nothing can be changed,” 

“Jan, you speak too hastily. 
Old Anthony stopped. Dismayed, he 
saw the resolution that was hardening 
in the eyes that looked straight back at 
him. His arms dropped slowly to his 
sides as if the strength had gone from 
them. 

“Jan, I—I am sorry 

The boy’s voice was steady. 
sorry, too—grandfather.” 

Then they turned and found their way 
into the street. It was a long way to 
the little tailor-shop, but they made 
the distance, side by side, without a 
word. 

They did not talk again of what was 
in their hearts, and the boy was glad 
that they did not. Matters were not as 
he had expected. He would have re- 
joiced to defy a grim or hard old man, 
but this old man who loved him and 
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was so sorely disappointed made his 
duty hard. He even feared that he 
might come to love his grandfather. 
Sometimes when they were busy in the 
shop and he felt the troubled eyes upon 
him he almost wished that he had no 
duty. Then he would repeat those 
words: “A coward and a traitor, Jan! 
You shall not stay to be so! You shall 
come back!’ But they would not set 
him quite right. 

However, it was easier to despise 
those other men whom old Martin had 
denounced so often. They came to the 
shop sometimes of afternoons to smoke 
their pipes with Anthony. There was 
old Karel, who was fat and voluble; and 
Vaclav, who was thin and silent; and 
Ludvik, with an empty sleeve pinned 
upon his breast; and little Josef, whose 
eyes were mild and spectacled, but whose 
fierce chin-whisker was terrible to see. 
When they came, their talk always 
tightened his throat a little with home- 
sickness, but he sat rigidly on his table 
and never said a word. To himself, 
though, he was repeating: 

““Cowards and traitors! Cowards and 
traitors, Jan! Cowards and traitors, 
every one!” 

And as for the remainder of the creed, 
its truth became more and more appar- 
ent every day. He took pains to let it 
become so. He studied the Americans. 
He watched them as they came into the 
little shop; and whenever he went about, 
he watched them in the streets. He saw 
them at their task. And presently he 
was forced to admit that to see them 
might have been inspiring had their task 
been worthier. They rushed upon it as 
he had never seen people do before. 
Their energy never flagged. It was as 
if they were urged on and on and could 
never be at peace until their task was 
done. In their absorption they seemed 
to be fighting pell-mell, with thoughts 
for nothing but the fight. But that men 
should strive like this for gold! He had 
old Martin’s word that it was gold that 
drove them. And what else could it be? 
Must not every man of honor despise 
them and those who had fled to join 
them? 

There were two people who, he 
thought, typified it all. One was an old 
lady who now and then drove swiftly 


past the shop in a shabby little carriage. 
She was a fine, white-haired old lady. 
but she always looked straight on ahead, 
as if she did not know that there was 
any one about her. She had been very 
rich, he heard, but was not so now; yet 
apparently she had no time even for 
regret. The other person was a littl 
old man who was lame and who stumped 
quickly along with a crutch each morn- 
ing. Not even his being old or afflicted 
had quenched his fire. These two were 
as intent upon their purposes as were 
any of the younger people who went 
dashing past them. . . . One day, how- 
ever, Jan was surprised to see them both 
bow to his grandfather, who chanced to 
be standing near the window. But still 
it was not so surprising. A great many 
people seemed to know and love his 
grandfather. 

“That Antonin,” old Karel said, an- 
other day when Anthony had stepped 
out, “he makes everybody to turn to 
him. It is no wonder that we, too, loved 
him and followed him—eh, Vaclav ?- 
that long time ago.” 

“And yet we are not sorry, Karel,” 
old Vaclav answered, thoughtfully. “|! 
think that it was he who taught us to be 
men. You know?” 

And that was the day when Jan took 
thought and realized that he himself was 
in danger. He knew that he was coming 
to love his grandfather, and he knew 
that old Karel was right. Suppose 
that he should yield? Suppose that his 
love for his grandfather should gradual- 
ly overcome his determination, should 
weaken him till he forgot the truth, 
should make him a traitor, too! It must 
not be! He would rather die than have 
it so! 

He told his grandfather that night 
that he would like to seek work else- 
where. 

Old Anthony’s face lighted with sud- 
den hope. “Yes, yes, Jan,” he said. 
“That is right! You must have a bet- 
ter place. You will get on. I am glad 
that you want to do it. . . . Is it 
changed now, Jan?” 

But the boy shook his head sharply. 
“It cannot be changed,” he said. 

Next day he was hired at a great place 
down-town. For a while he thought 
that he was free of his difficulties. He 
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THE FATHERLAND 


wked hard, and several weeks slipped 
Then, to his surprise, a little pro- 

,otion came to him, and an increase of 

ay. He did not stop, but became more 
nd more interested in his work, and 
yresently there was another and larger 
idvance. He did not realize how excited 
1e was until he had got home and told 

is grandfather. Hope lighted old An- 
thony’ s face again. 

“Yes, yes, Jan,” he said. 
do so well. And you will. 
good boys that we need. It is they who 
will be men and do to-morrow’s work 
when we who do to-day’s are gone. 
boys who understand and love. 
Is—is it changed now, Jan?” 

“No, no, grandfather.” But the boy 
was thinking. Already he had thought 
of two or three ways of improving the 
method under which his work was done. 
He would attend to this. 

And then all at once he stopped, 
as if a warning gun had been fred 
oe age Had he meant what he 
said—or had he said it purely out of 
habit? "Had he been so engrossed with 
his new thoughts that he had forgotten? 
Che possibility that was raised made him 
gasp. He took the matter to bed with 


“You can 
It is such 


(jor rd 


him, and in the dark he seized upon it 
violently to deal with it as it deserved 


to be dealt with. The spirit of these 
people was being born in him! The 
gold-madness was getting hold of him! 
Was he to be a traitor, too? He did 
not even stop to answer. He crushed 
the questions down as if they were 
a growth of poisonous weeds. And he 
would act. Since he could not trust 
himself, he must act. Just as soon as it 
was possible he must go back. He would 
go back! 

Next morning he went to work with 

fierce new purpose in his heart. It 
was now early May. A careful calcula- 


tion showed him that by the first of 


June he could save his passage money. 
\nd meanwhile he must keep so grim a 
watch upon himself that no weakness, 
however slight, could creep in and take 
him unawares. That was his work 
now. 

But here in the new shop he had 
acquired one interest that he felt was 
worthy, and during the days of his wait 
he allowed it to be much in his thoughts. 
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He did this partly because it helped to 
keep other things out and partly because 
it Was so interesting in itself. It had 
come to him first through another boy 
who worked near him. This boy’s Eng- 
lish was a little broken, as was his own, 
and often he talked to Jan; and when 
he did so, it was always about one 
thing, “the Ninth.” Jan had not lis- 
tened much till one day when he had 
asked, impatiently: 

“But what is it, this ‘ Ninth’ you talk 
about? I have never heard of it.” 

“The Ninth?” the boy asked, incredu- 
lously. “You have not heard of the 
Ninth? Why, I thought that everybody 
in the world had heard of it! It is a 
regiment —the regiment that led the 
charge! You must have heard of that 
day and of the charge?” 

**A regiment of soldiers?” 
interested. 

“Yes, yes, the greatest regiment of 
all! But grandfather must tell you. It 
was his regiment. I will have him tell 
you. And when he does you will thrill 
right through you! Wait.” 

So that noon, when lunch was eaten, 
the boy had led him up-stairs to a little, 
bright-eyed old man who worked at a 
table by himself, and there, wide-eyed, 
Jan had heard the story of the Ninth. 
How there had been a war and need for 
men, but how the people had jeered at 
these. How one man’s zeal had over- 
come all difficulties. How the regiment 
had been rejected at first, and at last 
received only with scorn. And then how 
it had served and given itself gladly at 
every call and in every place. How it 
had never faltered or complained, no 
matter whether hope was high or despair 
was closing in. How, little by little, its 
devotion had won for it regard and re- 
spect and love. And then how, to con- 
summate its service, it had made itself 
immortal by its charge. 

The old man’s fingers were tightening 
on the big meerschaum pipe he smoked. 

“They realized that it meant every- 
thing,” he said, “‘and they chose the 
Ninth to lead the charge! Once they 
had laughed at us because we spoke not 
English well, but now they knew and 
understood us. When we formed there 
in the daybreak we knew that never in 
this world would we stand shoulder close 


Jan asked, 
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to shoulder so again; yet there was hap- 
piness on every face all down the ranks. 
lhe dim, gray morning was so still that 
I whispered to one little Franz, placed 
next to me: ‘There is no wind. In the 
smoke we shall not see.’ He smiled and 
whispered back, ‘We can see the flag, 
and that is all that we have need to see.’ 
They had said the works could not be 
taken, but when the bugles blew there 
was a crash of joyful cheers. We went 
forward up the hill behind the flag. A 
blast burst from the trenches that tore 
and burned the ranks, and the smoke 
and dust-clouds blinded eyes; but as the 
bugles shrieked, the cheer broke forth 
again and the flag rushed upward. We 
closed together eagerly to follow. We 
could no longer see or think in such 
place, but not the thunders nor the 
clouds nor the tearing of the fire could 
dim the flag. Always the flag was there! 
It did not falter. It could not falter, 
I think, because God was with it! And 
the rest was as little Franz had said. 
The Ninth went up and planted it upon 
the works.” 

The big meerschaum pipe was cold in 
fingers that had forgotten it, and Jan 
sat breathless under the spell. Almost 
with awe he looked upon the little man, 
and with envy he looked upon the boy. 

**And—and then?” he asked. 

The old man started from his memo- 
ries and smiled. ‘“‘When the charge was 
done,” he said, simply, “the most lay 
there upon the hill beside the flag with 
little Franz. The rest came back. There 
were other things to do, and they came 
to do them. They are—” 

“But this June,” his grandson broke 
in, “the Ninth will stand again there on 
the hill! A monument is being put there 
where the flag was planted, and the roll 
is written on the monument! Did I not 
tell you, Jan, that the Ninth was the 
greatest regiment of all?” 

“But that man who bore the flag?” 
Jan asked. That fascinated him. It 
was a deed to stand with any hero’s deed. 

“On Memorial Day,” the boy ex- 
plained, “‘you may see him and all the 
rest, for they will march away once more 
as they did that other time. And the 
next day they will meet upon the field. 
You can see them here before they 


’” 


go. 


“Yes,” Jan had answered; “I wil 
see them.” 

And that night he had gone home wit! 
his head full of the story of the Ninth, 
and now he dwelt upon it more and 
more. It roused his own courage and 
made him proud to do his duty. It 
strengthened him, and he felt that his 
danger was rapidly passing. Regret that 
he must hurt his grandfather remained, 
but no weakness. And at last, one night 
when his going was but a week away 
and he had come home to find old An- 
thony busy with a great heap of worn 
blue clothes, he had even allowed him- 
self to slip off his own jacket, and help 
as he used to. Polishing the brass but- 
tons became his share of the work; 
and, the suits being all alike, there were 
so many brass buttons that he was ful- 
ly occupied. One of the coats had its 
sleeve pinned upon the bre ast. 

“Is this Ludvik’s coat?” Jan asked, 
presently. 

“Yes,” old Anthony replied, “that is 
Ludvik’s coat.” 

They worked late into that evening 
and into all the evenings thereafter. It 
seemed that these old clothes were to be 
very thoroughly gone over and put in 
order. The boy worked busily, but he 
often wondered at the care—it was al- 
most tenderness sometimes—with which 
his grandfather saw to each least detail. 

Then it was the night before the 
30th of May. The boy could hardly 
suppress his exultation as he received 
the last of the necessary money and left 
his place for good. He felt that he had 
stood trial and conquered. He had met 
a crisis, and had come safely through. 
He was strong again. Yet in his strength 
he seemed to see everything more clearly, 
and he pitied his grandfather. He was 
uncertain whether it would be better to 
tell him or to go quietly, without expla- 
nation. First he would see the Ninth 
—that had become a fixture in all his 
plans—then. . . . He left the decision in 
abeyance. 

Old Anthony was working on the last 
of the blue suits when he entered. Once 
more Jan took off his jacket to help. 
It was dark before they had finished it; 
and then, a little to Jan’s surprise, in 
came old Karel and Vaclav and the rest, 
and over the arm of each old Anthony 
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laid one of the suits. They took them 
soberly, as if they were not old clothes, 
but treasures of a price. 

“Once more you have made us trim, 
Antonin,” Karel remarked. 

“Yes,” cold Anthony answered, with 
a smile. ‘Yes, once more, Karel.” 

They went away in silence, and the 
two who were left had supper. And 

yresently, as if he had not yet done 
enough, old Anthony lighted the big 
brass lamp and took from the closet 
still another old blue suit and laid it 
upon the table. He touched it softly, as 
if he were caressing it. The boy looked 
up quickly. 

“Shall I help you with that, too, 
grandfather?” 

Old Anthony shook his head and did 
not answer for a moment. “Jan,” he 
asked, then, “‘is it changed yet?” 

“No, no,” the boy answered, firmly. 
“No, no, grandfather. It cannot be 
changed.” And he got up quickly and 
went out, leaving his grandfather still 
touching the worn blue cloth as if it 
were a thing that felt and understood. 

Very early next morning Jan was 
awake and had gathered and packed his 
belongings. He had finished this task 
and was standing in the door, looking 
across the street to where a boy was 
running out a flag from a piazza, when he 
heard his grandfather behind him in the 
shop. Before he turned, however, the 
flag unfolded in the sunshine and he 
thought that he had never seen so bright 
a one. 

“Jan,” the old man said, “‘to-day, of 
course, there is no work, and this after- 
noon I shall not be here. To-morrow, 
also, I shall be gone, and the next day. 
You will not mind to be alone?” 

“No, no, grandfather.” 

“And this morning I shall gather the 
lilacs and the snowballs—if you will help 
me, Jan.” 

“Yes, to be sure, grandfather.” 

So they went out and spent the long 
forenoon in the yard beside the little 
building, stripping the two big lilac- 
bushes and the snowball-bush of their 
blossoms. They did not talk. Jan was 
ine reasingly grateful that his grand- 
father’s words had made that last decis- 
ion easy. There need be no painful 
parting. His grandfather would go 
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away, as he had said, and then come 
back and find him gone. It would all be 
over. ... By noon the shop was fragrant 
with the flowers they had gathered. 
Neither cared for dinner. Old Anthony 
said that he must dress. 

Then the boy rose. He strove hard 
not to betray himself, and succeeded. 
“I am going out now, grandfather. I— 
I have something to do.” 

Old Anthony did not answer, but all 
at once he turned and came back and 
kissed his grandson. Jan took his hat 
and hurried out. 

He was somewhat surprised, when he 
reached the street, to find so many 
people there. Somehow he had not 
caught the idea that this was to be a 
holiday, but such it seemed to be. There 
was a holiday spirit abroad, and yet it 
was a peculiar kind of holiday spirit, 
too. He dared be more tolerant this last 
day, and he thought about it. He could 
not decide at first what it reminded him 
of, and then he remembered. It was 
strangely like the spirit of the boy whose 
grandfather had told him the story of 
the Ninth. There was pride in it, a 


kind of happy pride, and thankfulness, 


and here, perhaps, a shade of sadness. 
And it appeared, too, that it was the 
Ninth these people talked most about. 
He found that he liked them better when 
they talked about it. They seemed to 
forget themselves and to cease for a 
minute from that task upon which they 
were engaged. 

He heard a hail, and looked around to 
catch a glimpse of that other boy hurry- 
ing through the crowd across the street. 
The other boy waved his hand joyfully. 

“You will see them, Jan!’ he shouted, 
beaming. Then he was gone. 

That stirred him. He began to go 
over the story once more as the bright- 
eyed little man had told it to him. Its 
power had not diminished. And now he 
was to see these men, the very record of 
whose deed could make his blood dance. 
It made him forget other things again. 

At length he was down-town, and the 
crowd was becoming denser and denser. 
The people were forming along one wide, 
straight thoroughfare and packing them- 
selves in till no one could move. He 
walked along the narrow lane behind 
them, wondering and thrilling in spite of 
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himself. te everybody was talking 
about the Ninth. It pleased him. He 
gathered that there had been other men 
who fought, but he was not interested in 
them. It was the Ninth he thought of— 
that Ninth which a whole city was as- 
sembling to see; that Ninth which had 
been put to the severest test and had 
not failed. He was not surprised at 
his excitement and the drumming of his 
heart. The blood of the old heroes of 
the fatherland was throbbing, and all at 
once it seemed as if it throbbed in har- 
mony with some spirit it had met and 
known before. 

For the time he had forgotten that he 
must find a vantage-place. Then a burst 
of music and a cheer from up the street 
abruptly warned him. He was strug- 
gling to get through when some one 
called out. He looked quickly. It was 
the old lady who had driven past the 
shop. She was standing in che little 
carriage, which was set in the crowd with 

eople hanging all over it, and she 
feciened to him. 

“Get right in here,” she said. “Then 
you can see. Hurry! They’re coming 
now!” 

He had no time to marvel, but only to 
climb up. Then he was beside her, look- 
ing out across the moving heads and 
tossing hats and breathing so fast that 
at first he could hardly collect himself to 
see... . And then down the broad, white 
aisle between the people came the col- 
umn—the soldiers, the flags, boys in 
khaki, the carriages. He watched it 
marching by amid the cheering and felt 
his heart pound with the measure of 
moving feet. 

“But the Ninth—”’ he whispered, 
without looking away. 

“In a moment,” the old lady an- 
swered, eagerly. “See now! These are 
regiments that served, too! See there! 
And there!” 

He started. The cheering had grown 
louder. The column was changing. He 
did not know what manner of men he 
had expected to see, but he was aston- 
ished that these were all old men. The 
hair and beards of all were white; shoul- 
ders that tried to be upright were bent; 
there were many who had empty sleeves. 
Yet the ranks were as straight as those 
that had gone before, and in the eyes 


light shone. He found himself wishing 
that his grandfather Martin could be 
there to see, and then he knew where he 
had seen a light like this before. It was 
in old Martin’s eyes the times he talked 
about the spirit and the fatherland. Hy 
watched them going on through th 
cheering people, and it was not till many 
companies had passed that he realized 
they wore blue, old, worn, and shiny 
suits of blue, like chose upon which he 
and his grandfather had worked so 
many evenings. But even then he did 
not guess. 

“The Ninth?” he asked again. 

“The—” 

But there was no need for the old lad\ 
to answer. A cheer had rushed his 
words away, a cheer that rose and thun- 
dered till all the other cheers were 
merely whispers, a cheer that burst up 
in one great roar as if a single mighty 
throat had let it loose instead of many 
throats. 

“The Ninth! The Ninth!” 

“The Ninth!” the old lady cried. “See 
there, there! There—” 

He looked, a little bewildered. At 
first he could not make it out. He saw 
a carriage, another rank of blue. But 
his eyes remained upon the carriage, 
and he leaned forward, staring. A little 
man was riding there, a little man with 
a crutch across his knees, a little man 
he had seen many times before, looking 
then, as now, straight on ahead. The 
boy turned toward the old lady, but she 
was pointing, and he looked again. The 
first rank was opposite. He made out 
the bright-eyed old man and was going 
to clap his hands. But he did not. He 
sat still, his hands upheld, his lips 
parted. It was a fierce white whisker 
that had caught him first. All at once 
he felt strange and dazed. He looked 
along. There v>s a broad, fat man; a 
tall, thin one; another with a sleeve 
pinned on his breast. He could not be- 
lieve. He looked again and again and 
again. Karel, Vaclav, Ludvik, Josef, in 
the old blue suits, marching past him— 
For a moment it was as if he saw nothing 
at all. Then his vision cleared. And 
then he saw his grandfather. Quietly, 
as one who bears a sacred trust and 
has no thought but to be worthy of it, 
old Anthony was marching there before 
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them all, bearing in his hands a flag—a 
flag whose edge was whipped to rags, 
whose red was dim, whose white was 
stained; a flag gray with the smoke of 
battle; a flag that told a thousand 
stories— Then they were gone. 

Silent and white-faced, the boy stood 
there trying to understand. He could 
not put the facts together. He had 
come to see the Ninth, and here were 
these men whom he had scorned. And 
this grandfather who had led them from 
the fatherland, whom he had been 
ashamed to love: this grandfather had 
borne the flag. There was a mistake, 
but he could not find it. This was the 
Ninth—the cheers were still surging 
in the street: the Ninth had fought 
and served and given till the world 
thrilled at its sacrifice. Did cowards and 
traitors do these things? Did any men 
do them for gold? What was it? He 
stood there till he felt the carriage begin 
to move rapidly through the breaking 
crowd, then he sat down. There were a 
million questions. He tried only one. 


“Why—why was it that they fought 
—these men?” 
But in the noise the question could 


not be heard. Then the crowd was dense 
again, and they were getting down and 
pressing through it, he and the old lady; 
and suddenly they were in a vast, high- 
roofed place where a great, tumultuous 
audience was gathered. In its bigness 
the place was dim, but the sunlight, 
slanting through narrow windows far 
above, glowed down upon the restless 
people and the flags and palms and 
flowers, and the old men gathered here 
again. His mind was whirling. He 
could not have said whether he had been 
here for minutes or for hours. There 
had been music and applause and sing- 
ing, but he had not heard. Then all at 
once the place was still, and the stillness 
was as startling as uproar after stillness. 
He looked about. 

“See,” the old lady whispered, close 
to his ear. “‘It was he who formed the 
Ninth! He said that he must help, 
though his body was too crooked to be 
used.” 

Jan looked down toward the stage. 
An old man was standing forth to speak, 
but the boy could not be surprised again. 
It was the same old man, supported by 
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his crutch. It was the old man who had 
gone past the shop so often. Jan turned 
back confusedly. 

“And you, too,” he stammered; “ you 
gave all that you had—” 

“T was glad,” she whispered, proudly. 
“Hush—” 

He looked at her again, and then a 
voice reached out and held him, and he 
sat still in his seat. 

“. . . There was a spirit in the 
world, a soul. The tyrants feared it— 
wished to purge it out. They struck and 
struck again, the tyrants among men; 
and worse, the tyrants in the minds of 
men—injustice, greed, and fear, and 
ignorance. They struck it down, but 
forth it flashed again, and yet again. 
It would not die—because it was the 
thing that was right to be. It is the 
thing that lifts men up to make them 
men with souls, not beasts. They struck 
it down, but still it grew and grew. It 
had to live! It had to live because it 
was the Truth!” 

Jan looked upon the little man who 
spoke, and the eyes of the little man 
were lighted with the vision that has 
stirred the souls of men around the 
world. It came to the boy that in this 
place and by this voice his questions 
were to be answered. His mind opened 
to receive. He forgot himself. 

**... Then, when the time had come, 
God gave to those who saw a task, a 
task that was a sacred task, to build 
somewhere upon the earth a land that 
should be like a lamp to hold the spirit 
that was Truth, a land whose very soul 
should be the spirit that the tyrants 
scourged! He gave a gift to those who 
knew the task—a broad, fair place be- 
tween the seas. It was a wonder gift. 
They took the trust; they took the gift; 
they took the task. And with every 
power had they wrought upon it. From 
every fatherland beneath the sun men 
came; those men who understood and 
those who did not understand, but only 
felt down in their hearts—they came to 
do the task. They came to make the 
great, new fatherland, the fatherland of 
hope and freedom; the fatherland in 
which the souls of men might be and 
grow! 

“Then all at once the spirit that had 
fought to live leaped free; and as it 
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did so a giant torch was fired that lighted 
up the world! A fatherland was being 
born for every man who wanted to be 
free; into which every man who came 
could be received. They worked and 
gave and served; we work and give and 
serve—all sons of the fatherland. When 
the fatherland was threatened, the sons 
went forth together; but that was but an 
incident and is past. Now there is other 
work; we must do that, too; and after 
that, other work still. But all to build 
our vessel for the Truth. That is our 
task. That is the task we do. We must 
always do it! Those who come after us 
must do it! Sometimes it seems we have 
forgotten; sometimes it seems we are 
not true. But this is not so! It must 
not be so! The task we do is God’s 
task, to light the torch till at last 
the tyrants themselves shall understand. 
And I—in my heart—I think we shall 
not fail!” 

The boy felt tumult around him, rush- 
ing, cheering, stamping. It was stun- 
ning; yet somewhere in his mind he 
could think. Was this the answer? Was 
this the task? Was this the cause that 
drew men from their fatherlands? Why, 
it was the same cause for which men had 
always fought! These men had but 
come here to stand together in fresh 
hope, to work and strive, to be brothers 
in that cause that is the one great cause, 
to make a fatherland that should be 
a fatherland indeed. . . . He could not 
hold it all at once. It was too big, 
too sudden, too strange and beautiful. 
. . « He was following the old lady 
again, tossed and pushed and shaken. 

He saw the street and the crowd and 
the carriage, but he did not know where 
they were going till they stood in a 
quiet place of trees and lawns and 
gathering shadows. 

“The Ninth’s men are not here,” the 
old lady whispered, “but there were 
others who gave their lives.” 

He looked, and understood where he 
was. He saw the people standing 
hushed, these young, strong, restless 
people, as if, just for a moment, they 


had paused to look back on memories 
and pay a tribute to helpmates who 
were gone. He heard a prayer and saw 
the mounds of white and purple on the 
grass, and knew that some were crying 
here and there. A. bugler rose, very tall 
and straight, and sent quavering out 
into the coming evening a long, sad 
call that rose and fell and rose and died 
away. 

. He was alone. Somehow he had 
been separated from the old lady, and 
every one was gone. It was dark. He 
had been crying, but the agitation was 
over. He understood it all, the old men, 
the old lady, the people, the task. And 
he must tell his grandfather. . . . He 
ran all the way back to the little shop, 
and then down to the station. 

“The Reunion train has been gone 
two hours,” a clerk at a window told 
him. ‘There is another south at mid- 
night. You must wait for that.” 

**T will wait,” he said. 


High up on the hill the monument’s 
white shaft rose into the morning sky, 
and before it the Ninth was formed. 
The grass was fresh and green again, and 
the rows of small white headstones 
stretched away upon it. On every side 
the people stood to watch the ceremony. 

There was a pause, and it was very 
still. Then, crisply, one by one, the 
names were read, the names that were 
carved there in the stone; and bit by 
bit the short blue line shifted forward 
in response. The man who bore the 
flag, somehow, was last. His name was 
called. Some said he had seemed to 
falter; others that he had not. But a 
boy burst through the crowd and stood 
beside him. At the touch the old man 
started and looked around. 

“Grandfather,” the boy whispered, 
‘it is changed now!” 

uickly, without a word, the old man 
shifted the flag. The boy laid his hands 
upon the staff. Then they stepped 
forward together and stood there with 
the regiment, holding between them the 
flag of the great, new fatherland. 
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tion, which in their case had taken the 
form of traveling. It was quite twenty 
years since they had seen their native 
New York, and touring compatriots, 
discovering them at long intervals in 
out-of-the-way corners of Europe, were 
beginning to suspect them of being un- 
true to their national ideals in porcelain 
tubs and electric lights. Little was the 
degree of their apostasy suspected—the 
Misses Bayle actually preferred wax 
tapers, and as for tubs, they refused 
everything but the individual, portable, 
packable affairs of rubber, imported 
from the United States as often as was 
necessary. It had come to pass that 
the occasional importation of a rub- 
ber tub had grown to be their only 
connecting link with their mocher coun- 
try. 

On the other hand, they had an im- 
mense and secret pride in being author- 
ities on “unspoiled Europe.” They 
knew the least frequented byways from 
Liverpool to St. Petersburg. They knew 
the history of every fresco, statue, pal- 
ace, cathedral, portrait, bridge, or inn 
likely to have escaped the conscientious 
tourist horde working its way, in regu- 
lar grooves, from Naples to Hammerfest. 

A more empyreal soar, in their con- 
tinual flitting, was their annual visit 
(usually in the spring) to some cousins 
who lived near Florence. These wonder- 
ful sojourns with the Baldwins, at their 
Medicean villa beyond the Porta Ro- 
mana, were as an apex achieved, a plant- 
ing of a banner inscribed “ Excelsior,” 
a crowning of their pursuit of “‘ unspoiled 
Europe” with social experience possible 
only to the elect. 
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Once past the obsequious lodge-keeper 
at the entrance of the park, they ran no 
further chance of encountering a tourist, 
or a guide-book, or a rumor that a trol- 
ley was to be laid in another hallowed 
spot, or yet one more medieval convent 
turned into a museum. The atmosphere 
of the villa was rich with the aroma of 
the past; it had not been “restored.” 
There were frescos by Jacopo da Pon- 
tormo in the salon; there was a loggia 
that afforded the most ravishing view of 
Florence. The tenants on the estate re- 
garded the Baldwins as their rightfully 
ordained princes, and there was a great 
deal of courtesying, genuflecting, and hat- 
doffing when they or their friends drove 
by; no wonder the free-born American 
ladies at the villa felt that they had died 
and gone to heaven! 

An humble appendage to the suite of 
the Misses Bayle was Janet Thurston, 
poor relation, secretary, reader, go- 
between in all situations incident to con- 
stant travel. Janet filled her multifari- 
ous role without an outward sigh; she 
was twenty-five years old, but in all 
her life she had never had a moment’s 
conscious youth or deliberate festivity, 
though she was beautiful in her own 
silent, brooding way—like an unsmiling 
Botticelli lady. These visits to the Bald- 
wins were the happiest events in her life, 
and the Baldwins treated her with the 
greatest kindness, though they were only 
cousins of her cousins. 

The house-party at the villa in a cer- 
tain spring was not a week old when 
news came that shook the house to its 
venerable foundations. Mr. James Fur- 
nivall Wetmore, a splendid arch-cousin 
of the Baldwins—the sort of cousin to 
whom a casual reference at once settles 
the status of a family—had died in Lon- 
don. And the Wetmore family, in the 
first clutch of its grief, was sending its 
entire wardrobe—that had been select- 
ed with special reference to the London 
season and presentation at the Court of 
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St. James—to the Baldwins to be given 
to the poor. The Wetmores being, of 
course, too thoroughly prostrated to find 
any poor. 

J. Furnivall Wetmore was one of 
that group of American multimillionaires 
that have created the ineradicable im- 
pression, on the continent of Europe, 
that all Americans are rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice. He really was, but, 
at the same time, his innate simplicity 
and the fact that the money had been 
in his family three generations before he 
came into possession of it gave him an 
instinctive horror of notoriety. There- 
fore, when certain enterprising New York 
newspapers began to compute that if his 
fortune were reduced to silver dollars, 
piled one on top of the other, they would 
reach several times as high as certain 
sky-scrapers that he owned, he contrived 
to spend the greater part of his time in 
Europe where the supplying of enter- 
taining reading at all loastds has not 
yet become the principle upon which 
newspapers are published. 

The Baldwins were poorer than the 
Wetmores, by so many many millions 
that the stricken family might readily 
be excused in thinking that their Floren- 
tine relatives would know just the wor- 
thy souls to benefit by court frocks, 
duchesse-lace négligées, and hand- -painted 
carriage wraps. Without a misgiving, 
the newly bereft family sent ten trunks 
full of modern gorgeousness to the 
Medicean villa. If any of the Medici 
were given to ghost-walking, how poor 
and simple their medieval finery must 
have seemed in contrast! 

It was, of course, apparent to every 
one at the villa that it would be ridicu- 
lous to offer such garments to the r. 
And the Baldwins reflected, with an 
amused tolerance, on the narrowing in- 
fluence of great wealth; it must have 
been years since the Wetmores had spok- 
en to any one lower in the social scale 
than a notary, or perhaps the custodian 
of a museum happily possessing some- 
thing that = elicited their favorable 
comment. were immensely chari- 
table in a Res | withholding, stone-giv- 
ing sort of way; their endowed institu- 
tions on both sides of the Atlantic were 
renowned; but it was plain to the 
Baldwins that they had lost touch with 


the poor. So had the Baldwins them- 
selves, for that matter, but they had 
not lost sight of the requirements of the 
needy, and they knew that chiffon car- 
riage wraps and court trains were not 
among them. If they turned the clothes 
over to “their peasants” the effect of 
such rash giving would undoubtedly 
have had some far-reaching sociological 
influence. It was a trying question. 

Now the Misses Bayle were past- 
mistresses of the art of an elegant econ- 
omy; they took pride in having every- 
thing needful and eminently suitable to 
that station of life to which it had 
pleased Providence to call them, and 
in having it without dispensing those 
me tips in the reckless fashion 

aracteristic of so many of their com- 
patriots and so destructive to the 

leasant régime of travel. Their tastes 
had always inclined toward an elegant 
simplicity; but the downright, unqual- 
ified sumptuousness of the Wetmore 
clothes went to their heads. It dazzled 
and incited them to an overpowering 
primitive greed; they craved those 
triumphs of the couturiére’s art as Eve 
craved the apple. 

Ways and means of disposing of the 
Wetmore chiffons had been discussed 
till the group at the villa began to lose 
sleep. The clothes must be given away 
before they left Florence for the summer; 
but to whom, with the exception of 
royalty or the family of an American 
millionaire, could such sumptuousness 
be given? The Bayles had not said a 
word, but the Baldwins, nevertheless, 
were becoming gradually aware of their 
true state of mind. They divined ic 
from the almost painful silence with 
which the sisters greeted any possible 
solution of the Wetmore clothes ques- 
tion. They read it in the way Miss Mar- 
garet handled certain of the things on 
which she had set her heart, and in the 
little stoical gesture with which Miss 
Eleanor shoved others of them away. 
Janet Thurston said or did nothing; she 
only looked at the creations as the did 
at all the beautiful things of life a 
her b 
crf we were only in New York,” 
Mrs. Baldwin said, tentatively, “it 
could be managed beautifully—just a 
very carefully worded little notice in 
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some paper that does not get into the 
hands of the mob, to the effect that the 
wardrobe would be given to ladies of 
birth and assured social position, but 
with a modest income, if they, in turn, 
would give their clothes to some deserv- 
ing poor people.” 

The Bayles, whose eyes had assumed 
a strange glitter while their friend un- 
folded her plan, stirred uneasily, and 
their words came thickly, greedily: 

“‘We—should be glad to relieve you of 
the responsibility—” 

“T should never think of advertis- 
ing— 

“So sweet of you, and such a weight 
off my mind,” purred Mrs. Baldwin; 
“there are some things that will be too 
lovely for Janet.” 

“ Janet—?” the Bayles queried, blank- 
ly. “I’m afraid they’re a bit elaborate 
for her position.” 

“Not at all—just the things for a 
pretty girl.” And their hostess faced 
them with a staccato pause that had the 
effect of an impact. Nothing further 
was said, but the Misses Bayle under- 
stood an implied condition that Janet 
should share in the loot. 

Cinderella rushed from the room; she 
suddenly felt young enough to cry. 

The far-reaching influence of the Wet- 
more wardrobe can only be compared 
to the effects of a stone—and one of con- 
siderable size—dropped into the tran- 
quil waters of a lake, the final eddies 
touching the uttermost shores. Once 
secured by the Bayles, it started an 
“endless chain” of clothes-sw apping 
that touched an interesting variety of 
social grades; for if the Wetmore clothes 
were unsuitable to the poor, so, in lesser 
degree, were those of the Misses Bayle. 
“Feeling” immediately manifested it- 
self on the part of the potential receiver 
of a wardrobe a little better than her 
own on being told the terms of the gift; 
no woman was ever found, in all that 
painstaking complication, who would ad- 
mit that her own clothes were in any 
degree suitable for the poor. 

The Bayles lost no time in finding just 
the people to endow with their own ex- 
cellently chosen garments. They were 
Americans stranded for three years, in a 
five-lire-a-day pension, by reason of hav- 
ing listened to a gentleman talk elo- 
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quently of a copper-mine paying twenty 
per cent. These exiles, while admitting 
that their clothes were not in the latest 
style, were convinced that they would 
be “unsettling”—that was always the 
word—in their effects on the actual poor. 
But they took the Bayle things eagerly 
and set themselves to find just the wor- 
thy souls to profit by their own. It 
should be noted that from now on the 
recipient of the discarded clothes was 
known in each case as “person” rather 
than “lady.” 

The marooned Americans in the Flor- 
entine pension discovered in the family 
of a bookbinder, lately deceased, their 
sartorial understudies; and the book- 
binder’s family had cousins a shade 
poorer. After them there was a rumor 
of the wife of a butcher, but the Bayles 
sternly refused details—the matter had 
really gone beyond their hands. 

It was now high time for the two sis- 
ters to seek one of those unprofaned 
haunts to which, at this season of the 
year, they were in the habit of retiring. 
But here a vexing question arose: the 
Wetmore mourning would, of course, 
keep the family in retirement; under the 
circumstances, it was not improbable 
that they might take the notion to visit 
some of those quaintly unspoiled places 
that they had heard of through the Bald- 
wins via the Bayles. 

For the Bayles knew the Wetmores 
“by sight,” even as the Wetmores knew 
the Bayles. It was improbable that they 
would ever meet; the difference in for- 
tune precluded the idea. But the Wet- 
mores knew the Bayles to be worthy, 
cultured souls who spent their small 
patrimony in living out of their own 
country; and the Bayles, with in- 
tense sensitiveness, felt that in not 
knowing them the Wetmores exhibited 
one of the most unpleasantly stultifying 
phases of the possession of great wealth 
—that of overlooking “interesting” peo- 
ple of small means. Of the two, the 
Bayles were the more militant in avoid- 
ing a meeting, once leaving the Baldwin 
villa by a back door when the Wetmore 
motor was observed approaching by the 
front. The Wetmores were, of course, 
serenely unconscious of any such feeling; 
indifference was their sole offense. 

The fear of a meeting now induced the 
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Bayles to avoid their favorite haunts, 
and for once to mingle with the traveling 
throngs. Perhaps, though they were un- 
conscious of this, they felt that the dis- 
play of such a magnificent wardrobe de- 
manded a larger stage than the byways 
of “unspoiled Europe” afforded. Venice 
was their daring choice—Venice at the 
Feast of the Ascension. They knew ex- 
actly what to expect in the way of 
crowds, trippers, and the whole peep- 
show-seeking mob, but for once they did 
not seem to be revolted by the prospect. 
Indeed, they appeared to anticipate it 
with a certain gustatory relish, as per- 
sons of delicate taste are sometimes 
found enjoying the hearty pleasantries 
of the circus. 

Janet Thurston had not been present 
at any of the discussions regarding im- 
munity from peripatetic Wetmores. As 
behooved one in her humble circum- 
stances, she did not even know the plu- 
tocratic family “by sight.” She felt, 
however, that when Venice had finally 
been decided upon, the gods had been 
secretly in league with “ of all the 
world, she wanted most to be in Venice 
in the spring. 

After a season of refittings, the sisters 
and their ward established themselves in 
one of the better hotels on the Grand 
Canal; it would have been ridiculous to 
bury such clothes in a pension. It would 
seem that the thought-waves produced 
by the Wetmore wardrobe were all of 
heroic size, and the elegant economy, 
which in these ladies’ hands had become 
a fine art, was brushed aside with sophis- 
tries about the saving in dressmaker’s 
bills. Still, their rashness seemed justi- 
fied: a Russian princess passed Miss 
Eleanor her cigarette-case after dinner; 
and though the younger Miss Bayle 
fairly execrated the habit, the taken-for- 
granted passing of the coroneted bauble 
was felt, by both sisters, to show a sin- 
gular discrimination on the part of the 
great lady. 

Janet Thurston, who had, heretofore, 
slipped through life like a little gray 
mouse, scurrying from one obscure cor- 
ner to the other, could hardly have been 
recognized in the girl who stood among 
the waiting throngs in the Piazza San 
Marco, on the Monday following Ascen- 
sion Day. The girl, intent on the great 


clock tower about to give the first of 
its annual eight-day representations of 
sending forth the Magi to salute the 
Blessed Virgin, was a happily trans- 
formed Cinderella. 

She enjoyed the shifting panorama of 
the crowd—officers, soldiers, travelers, 
lovely women, and beggars—waiting in 
a mood compounded of the jocund and 
the semi-devout for the mechanical mir- 
acle to take place. And as a background 
for these happy holiday- makers, St. 
Mark’s rose like a jewel-incrusted casket 
from the Adriatic, and there was Spring 
with her thousand sorceries in the air, 
and sky and sea melting into a heavenly 
blue, and, lastly, Janet wearing one of 
the Wetmore creations that would have 
made happy any woman worthy the 
name. Perhaps the “artist” who de- 
signed the frock was some .mute, in- 
glorious Whistler, and the nocturnes and 
études he did not paint came forth in 
sartorial masterpieces. Had he tried to 
reproduce the depths of a shaded forest 
at noon, in the golden-brown tissue over 
shimmering emerald? The effect was of 
trees and moss and sunshine mingled 
in inextricable harmony, which, in turn, 
gave a deeper accent to the somber 
brown eyes and leaf-brown hair of Cin- 
derella. The girl, lovely in her borrowed 
plumage, continued to look from the 
crowd to the little gold-railed gallery on 
the facade of the Giant’s Clock Tower. 
It wanted now but two minutes of noon, 
and every eye in the Piazza had turned 
to the Virgin, enthroned above the azure 
circle of the zodiac, holding the Child 
resplendent in gold. 

The stately giant on the near side of 
the great bell woke from his year’s sleep 
and thundered out the noon hour splen- 
didly and impressively, as one who had 
been doing it for centuries. First came 
the trumpeter, blowing the glad tidings 
of the Ascension; then the first king 
saluted the Mother and Child, then the 
second, and finally the Ethiopian prince, 

orgeous in green and gold; but, alas 
for the Ethiopian! he was like those 
faithful old black servitors in the South 
who love to bow and scrape, but whom 
age has forestalled at back and knees. 

nervous titter swept through the 
crowd, as the black prince tried and 
tried and tried to raise a hand to his 
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corgeous turban and it as persistently 
f uttered in the neighborhood of his nose. 

\oain he struggled with all the strength 
and might of wheel and cog, and the 
black hand went to the black brow. 
Off flew the turban of green and gold, 
prompt as a cuckoo from its clock, and 
again the mechanical miracle had been 
wrought. 

A great sigh of relief went up from the 
Piazza. The Venetians reverence pro- 
foundly even the ghosts of their once 
creat festas—had the Ethiopian failed 
them after all these centuries? But he 
had not. Then everybody—loungers, 
beggars, glittering officers, great ladies, 
tourists—smiled with the naiveté of an 
Italian crowd; they had all seen the 
miracle, and, for the moment, the free- 
masonry among them was complete. 

Janet felt a touch on her arm: “What 
are you doing here?” She turned and 
found herself looking into the eyes of an 
agreeable, keen-faced young man, evi- 
dently an American. He was dressed 
entirely in black, with a wide band of 
crépe on his top-hat. Even after he had 
seen his mistake, something drew his 
eyes to hers for a breathless number of 
seconds and she stood looking up at him, 
somberly beautiful. Janet had not often 
looked into the eyes of youth. The fret- 
ful glance of middle-age, demanding ser- 
vice, was what she was more accustomed 
to. And the frankly approving regard 
of this young stranger, which was as 
respectful as the passing glance of the 
native mustache-twirlers had been bold, 
was like finding a friendly face in the 
crowd among which she had been taking 
her little holiday alone. 

“| beg your pardon, but I thought, 
for a moment, you were my—sister.” 
He rather gulped the last word, flushed, 
and looked again his admiration. The 
witchery of Janet, brown-eyed, brown- 
haired, clad in a subtle mingling of 
woodland-hued chiffons, seemed almost 
too much for the young man’s sense of 
the conventions. For all his air of cos- 
mopolitanism, decked with the sartorial 
garnishings of Bond Street, his glance 
was that of a young faun surprising a 
lovely dryad in the forest. 

“No, you’re not my sister, and””—his 
look was still of Arcady, yough, and 
spring—“and I’m glad.” 
Vou. CXXIX.—No. 771.—56 
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He was gone, and Janet felt that 
something had gone with him. Sud- 
denly, the beautiful Piazza, St. Mark’s, 
and the clock tower, that had all been 
so delightful a moment before, seemed 
very empty indeed. 

That night the Russian princess, who 
by no means despised the simple pleas- 
ures of the tourist, suggested that they 
should go out on the Grand Canal ow 
dinner and listen to the serenades from 
the illuminated boats. The promiscu- 
ity of such an entertainment, suggested 
by any one else, would have ordinari- 
ly driven the Bayles into some eyrie of 
rarefied exclusiveness, but, coming from 
such a source, they decided to regard 
with amiability the tripper disporting 
himself by artificial light, though they 
rather insistently urged on the Russian 
lady that such things were a new experi- 
ence for them. 

The Grand Canal by moonlight is, at 
best, a fantastic vision, from which we 
are likely to awaken and find that per- 
haps, after all, we have been dreaming. 
Let each enjoy the magic of his own 
particular mirage while it lasts. The 
Russian lady saw only the loveliness of 
the night, with the honey-colored moon 
throwing into relief the spires and domes 
of St. Mark’s. For her, even the tour- 
ist throng—bent grimly on its pound of 
sight-seeing—began to reflect something 
of the gaiety of old carnival crowds, and 
Venice was no longer part of United 
Italy, but the Venice of Romance, where 
the Doge wedded the Adriatic with a 
ring. 

The Misses Bayle had broken the 
wings of their Pegasus so long ago that 
they could not even remember when 
they had left earth levels; they scanned 
the other boats and felt a heady triumph 
in realizing that none were dressed as 
they. Not even St. Mark’s, in all her 
proud Byzantine glory, was comparable 
to them in the splendor of their Wet- 
more clothes. 

And Janet thought, with a pang of 
youthful rebellion, of the good-looking 
stranger of the Piazza San Marco, and 
wondered if the chance confluence of 
some other crowd would. afford a second 
glimpse of him. Suddenly Miss Mar- 
garet sat up with a stifled little shriek; 
then, huddling within her fine feathers, 
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said she must go home immediately. 
Miss Eleanor, pale and gasping, said 
nothing; she only clung to her sister 
and hid her face. In the shrunken 
relaxation of outline that the counte- 
nances of both sisters presented, they 
were like waxen images of themselves 
that had been held close to a devas- 
tating flume. Janet looked from one 
to the other in painful anxiety; were 
they ill? What had happened? 

““Zey must have eat somezing zat not 
agree—ze table d’héte often is mose dan- 
gerous,” murmured the Russian lady 
sympathetically, as she bade their gon- 
dolier take them to their hotel landing 
quickly. The Misses Bayle said nothing 
on the way home, but sat like two figures 
of dumb, magnificent wretchedness. 

On their way to the lift the hotel 
porter handed them a telegram, but 
there was no need to open it. Already 
they had surmised its frightful contents, 
and they were not deceived. Alone to- 
gether a few minutes later, they read: 


Leave Venice immediately. The Wet- 
mores arrived yesterday. AGATHA. 


“There they were!”’ gasped Miss Mar- 
garet —‘‘Matilda Wetmore and that 
queer, artistic son of hers, young Furni- 
vall; he was fairly eating our gondola 
alive with his eyes. Janet and the prin- 
cess were talking and did not notice. 
What were the Wetmores doing in Ven- 
ice at this season—in deep mourning, 
too? Isn’t any place on earth safe from 
them?” 

“The Baldwins say young Ferny’s ec- 
centric enough for anything—wants to 
be an artist—think of it, with their 
money! And that he has designed! Oh, 
heavens! That’s it! He sometimes de- 
signs his sisters’ gowns! That’s it—he 
recognized Anna’s dress on Janet!” 

“| felt all along that something awful 
would happen if we gave Janet those 
clothes. | shall not tell her, however, as 
we should have to buy her new things. 
We can take the morning train to Inns- 
bruck and then make up our minds what 
to do later.” 

Janet packed all night long; trunk 
after trunk of Wetmore splendor was 
folded away between reams of tissue- 
paper, garnished with sachet-bags tied 
with ribbons. Bodices were stuffed into 





a semblance of the human form to keep 
them from crushing; the frothing lace 
and chiffons seemingly increased and 
multiplied as the clock ran away with 
the night. 

At Innsbruck, for the first time, the 
Misses Bayle began to have misgivings 


about their clothes. If only some of 


them had been simpler and had not 
necessitated the taking ef cabs for ever, 
step. Furthermore, the modest tips that 
they had made it a sort of religion to 
dispense—that Europe might not be ut- 
terly spoiled for people with “refined” 
incomes—were no longer received with 
smiles. Ladies wearing Paquin crea- 
tions could not hand out a few pfennigs 
without submitting themselves to un- 
pleasant cynicisms on the part of the 
lower classes. It was a hideous thought, 
but the Bayles had to face it: their 
clothes were helping to spoil Europe! 

They did no unpacking at Innsbruck; 
they knew of an old castle in the 
Kitzbiihler Alps where “paying guests” 
who could lay claim, convincingly, to a 
sufficient number of quarterings on tHeir 
shields were admitted to a sublimated 
order of pension life. 

And while they waited, the opera- 
bouffe-ish postman brought strange, 
incalculable communications to Janet. 
The first of these bore her name and 
address in a jerky, determined hand- 
writing which in itself was a sufficient 
mystery, not a soul having had time to 
learn her whereabouts since the flight 
from Venice. The contents, as she at 
first anticipated, were not the usual 
police inquiries to which travelers in 
Europe are constantly subjected, but a 
sonnet with some really delightful turns 
of expression. It told, in the octave, of 
the miracle of the clock tower, while the 
sextet told of yet another miracle, one 
that had taken place in the heart of the 
writer upon seeing a Botticelli lady wan- 
dering out of her picture-frame in the 
Piazza San Marco. Janet received this 
first tribute to her youth and charm as 
if it had been an infernal machine. She 
hid it away in terror where it could ex- 


plode without doing serious damage, and 


she thanked Heaven that it was one of 
her duties to receive and sort the mail. 
reek onan bombs followed, and were 


stowed away with the first explosive. 
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Miss Margaret, in a day or two, had 
sufficiently recovered from her Venetian 
fight to take what degree of comfort she 

could from dove-gray crépe, with suéde 

slippers to match, and go in search of a 
library. Janet in her capacity of book- 
carrier was in attendance. There was 
nothing in the library later than George 

Sand, and while Miss Bayle hesitated, 
with just the hint of patronage that a 
earl and amethyst lorgnette can confer, 

she glanced up, and at her elbow there 

stood young Furnivall Wetmore! 

He had taken off his hat, and it was 
evident that he was speaking to her; 
through all the clutching horror of the 
nightmare scene, she remembered, in 
thinking it over, having heard him use 
the words “Miss Bayle.” But the guilt 
of being caught in that dove-colored 
crépe, with the very lorgnette in her 
hand that had come with it, seemed to 
rob her of her senses, and she found her- 
self fleeing, like a departing Macbeth- 
ian supper guest, actually dragging Janet 
after her. 

In the family conclave that followed, 
Janet learned for the first time that the 
young man of the Piazza San Marco 
episode was none other than young Fur- 
nivall Wetmore. The discovery put an 
end to the airy structure that, in spite of 
all her struggles, her rebellious imagi- 
nation had persisted in building. The 
whole incident immediately changed 
color; it was nothing now but the ques- 
tionable prank of an overpoweringly 
rich young man who had pretended to 
recognize them because they were wear- 
ing his mother’s and sister’s clothes. It 
was cruel, ignoble. Janet’s eyes flashed. 

“T saw him in Venice, that day in the 
square,” she said in a quick, thrilling con- 
tralto that had a ’cello note in it. “Of 
course, it was my clothes—he recog- 
nized them!’ But beyond this one 
speech, which seemed to have been pre- 
cipitated by an emotion as deep as it was 
unusual, she, with quiet finality, refused 
to say more. But she did a thing that 
for her represented the last ditch of reck- 
lessness—she withdrew her savings and 
asked for a day off! 

When Janet had departed, the Misses 
Kayle sat together with such serenity as 
they could command, waiting for some- 
thing yet more terrible to happen. 
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What could be expected after a series of 
such crucial prefaces—another Wetmore 
meeting, Janet’s drawing out her sav- 
ings, and, to top all, this unheard-of re- 
quest for a day off. But nothing more 
startling occurred than the return of 
Janet at nightfall with such an assort- 
ment of ugly reddy-made clothes as 
she had been able to buy, haphazard, in 
the Tyrolean metropolis. Then, folding 
away every vestige of Wetmore splen- 
dor, she went about openly, with head 
high, in the ugly, dowdy things, as hope- 
lessly out of fashion as the crinolines of 
the sixties. 

And now began a wild chase of Bayles 
and Wetmores over the continent of Eu- 
rope that resembled nothing so much 
as the helpless dodging of criminals, 
hounded by some clever prefect of po- 
lice who gives them sufficient start to 
make the final pounce more brilliant. 
The Bayles stole, under cover of dark- 
ness, to the Frau Baronin’s stronghold 
in the Kitzbihler Alps, only to learn, a 
day or two later, that the Wetmores 
had engaged a Schloss in the immedi- 
ate neighborhood. It was then that the 
desperate sisters, again taking counsel, 
made up their minds for a decisive stroke. 
They would make a brave dash for Lon- 
don while the season was at fever height. 
The Wetmores would not dare show a 
head in London at such a time, while the 
very banking-houses with which the late 
magnate had been connected still dis- 
played fluttering emblems of woe. 

In the great, grim world of London, 
making merry in the spring, they forgot, 
for the moment, the pursuing shadow of 
the Wetmores. Again they plunged into 
the shimmering magnificence of the ten 
trunks; they rioted in their contents; life 
became one long sartorial spree. Indeed, 
they lost their heads, and, decking them- 
selves in the very richest of their delicate 
trappings, they engaged penny chairs in 
Hyde Park, to see nobility itself, for 
the moment no. more sumptuously gar- 
nitured than they, defile before them. 

Miss Eleanor had recognized in the 
whirling throng two duchesses and the 
American wife of a Cabinet officer. She 
was wavering between the delights of 
identifying a celebrated actress and 
South-African millionaire, when she col- 
lapsed! There, like the specter of The 
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Flying Dutchman, was a black appari- 
tion that precipitated itself into the 
stream of carriages. From out its sable 
entourage of coachmen, footmen, horses, 
and paneling, their dazed perceptions 
made out the stern profile of Mrs. 
 engen Furnivall Wetmore reclining in 

er memorial blacks. At sight of them 
she roused herself and made a distinct 
effort to bow. 

“*She’s known us by sight for twenty- 
five years, and this is the first time she 
has taken the trouble to recognize us,” 
Miss Eleanor said to her sister. 

But even to the heady egoism of the 
Bayles it was inconceivable that people 
of the Wetmores’ importance would rush 
from one end of Europe to the other 
solely for the ignoble purpose of bowing 
to a couple of elderly gentlewomen wear- 
ing their cast-off clothing. Some other 
solution of the mystery must be ad- 
vanced. The Bayles now got together 
for another family council, and made the 
frightful discovery that in rushing from 
place to place at a moment’s notice, with 
the reckless engaging of wagons-lits and 
other luxuries comeident with the pace 
they had been keeping—not to mention 
the continual hiring of cabs to save the 
infernal frocks—they had trebled their 
expenses since coming into possession of 
the Wetmore clothes. 

At this stage of “their case,” as they 
had begun to call it, they emulated 
net Bye aside their false plumage and 
sought entirely new wardrobes. But 
even this did not seem to soften the 
hearts of the sinister Wetmores. Giving 
them a week’s start, they overtook the 
Bayles at Cowes, where a frantic tele- 
gram from Agatha Baldwin bade the sis- 
ters again fly. On they went to Paris, 
and from Paris to Munich, the Wetmores 
doggedly keeping up the chase. 

~ Munich the Bayles (mere wraiths 
of their former selves) took obscure stu- 
dent lodgings, which they never left ex- 
cept after nightfall, and then heavily 
veiled. From even this humble shelter, 
they were likely to be dispossessed at 
any moment by a landlady who could 
not make up her mind adie the ladies 
of mystery were Russian spies, nihilists 
posing as Americans, or international 
counterfeiters. She was not, perhaps, 
unjustified in assuming that lodgers who 





had nothing to conceal would have con- 
ducted themselves less furtively. 

The Wetmore-Bayle clothes comedy 
had by this time reduced the two valiant 
spinsters—traveled, poised, vainglorious 
in an exclusive knowledge of the haunts 
and shrines of Europe that had evaded 
the vigilance of both tourists and guide- 
books—to a pair of skulking, terrified 
ghosts who ate in their rooms and took 
their exercise in back streets, swathed in 
the thickest of motor veils. 

It was in the Alte Pinakothek, where 
she had gone, a day or two after her ar- 
rival, to try and escape for a brief hour 
the frenzied atmosphere created by the 
Bayles at home, that Janet again had 
a little brush with fate. She had been 
looking at one of the old masters when 
Furnivall Wetmore, deferential but grim- 
ly determined, stepped between her and 
the Albrecht Diirer Madonna, and said: 

“Why won’t you let me speak to you? 
I know perfectly well who you are and 
you know whol am. We are even some 
sort of homeopathic, high-dilution sort 
of cousins; you are related to the Bald- 
wins, soam I. But you and your aunts 
won’t stand still long enough to clear 
up the puzzle of the family relationship. 

teavens! What sprinters all of you 
are! My mother and I are half dead 
pursuing you—not a professional in 
modern athletics could keep the Bayle 
pace. Laugh at me, ridicule me, rail at 
me, do anything—only stand still long 
enough for me to tell you how much | 
love you. I have nothing but the old 
worn words to say it in—I can’t tell you 
as Chopin told George Sand, with music 
that flows like happy tears. Or paint 
the eternal spring, like Botticelli, though 
you've put it in my heart. I can only 
catch railroad trains, pursue diligences, 
run for steamboats, leap from motors; 
but it’s my absurd way of saying I love 
you—the only way open to me. Won't 
you stay long enough for me to tell 

ou in a sweeter way, dear, beautiful 

tticelli lady?” 

Janet, with color that swept from high 
to low tide, looked at him with eyes that 
brightened, but the sad mouth, that had 
been swallowing the bitter portion of the 
poor relation for years, drooped. 

“You mustn’t talk to me like that; 
Cousin Margaret wouldn’t like it, nor 
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Cousin Eleanor, either; they are so up- 
set meeting you and your family every- 
where—they can’t understand—” 

“Let them keep still a few minutes, 

then, and I’ll explain fast enough that 
I’m not running after them, but after 
Vou. 
’ “Perhaps I’ve misjudged you, but I 
thought you kept meeting us because— 
because—”’ Looking into his eyes, she 
could not bring herself to put - un- 
worthy suspicions into words. “How 
can you love me?’ The doubts and 
misgivings of thwarted youth surged to 
her lips like a bitter wave. “How can 
you love me? I’m nothing but the 
Bayles’ Cinderella!’ 

“Nothing! the girl I’ve run all over 
the continent of Europe after, nothing! 
Granting you are the Bayles Cinderella, 
who was more beautiful, who was more 
beloved, and who lived happily ever 
after but Cinderella—tell me that?” 

“They'd never forgive me if they 
knew I was at the bottom of their trou- 
bles—” 

“Their troubles! I like that! As if 
it isn’t our troubles, Pll have them know! 
And the poor old mater nearly dead with 
rushing all over Europe like a barn- 
stormer. She’s a brick, the mater. I 
told her all about you after I saw you 
first in the square, and she’s been keep- 
ing up the race with me like a two-year- 
old. You see, ever since l’ve grown 
up she’s had fits about what she calls 
‘throwing myself away, and she’s so 
pleased that you’re like the happy coun- 
tries and haven’t any history. Why, 
dear, beautiful Botticelli lady, you're 
smiling! ‘That’s worth living for—I’ve 
made you smile at last!” 

Cinderella needed no fairy godmother 
or magic wand for her transformation. 
As her impetuous lover had said, she was 
smiling. 

“T think,” she said, “I hear a clock 
striking twelve somewhere. In another 
moment my splendid clothes will not 
turn to rags, because they did that in 
Innsbruck, some weeks ago.” 

At the word “clothes” their voices 
rang out in genuine girl and boy laugh- 
ter, and the old custodian, hurrying to 


see what was the matter, saw tke girl 
wave her hand to the boy in a little 
gesture of farewell, then hurry down the 
steps—plainly it was too late to com- 
mand silence. 

When she reached the pension, the 
Misses Bayle were packing, they having 
been unable to restrain their anxiety and 
wait for her return, after Miss Marga- 
ret had caught sight of a lady in deep 
mourning on the other side of the street. 
The lady had proved to be nothing more 
terrifying than an English tourist in 
search of lodgings, but the shock of the 
black crépe had been too much—it had 
started the Bayles once more, and they 
had made up their minds that this time 
it would be New York. But before the 
clothes that had brought about their 
ruin had again been put away there 
came another telegram from Agatha 
Baldwin that read: ‘‘Do not move. All 
a mistake. Await my letter explaining.” 

This second form of suspense was as 
nerve -racking as the first; smelling- 
salts were sent for, bromide was taken, 
and the Bayles managed to keep alive 
till the arrival of the letter from Mrs. 
Baldwin, extracts from which were: 


For goodness’ sake, don’t move till Matilda 
Wetmore can catch up with you and call. 
Young Furnivall, who has caused them the 
utmost anxiety with his eccentricities ever 


since he left college, has apparently fallen 
head over heels in love with Janet. It seems 
that he’s always dabbled m art, and he de- 
signed some sort of wonderful costume for 
his sister Anna that fell to the lot of Janet. 
He saw Janet with it on in the Piazza San 
Marco and fell in love with her. His mother, 
who has been terrified that he would marry 
an actress or some impossible person, is de- 
lighted. I’m horribly sorry you’ve had all 
this worry and expense, rushing from place 
to place—it must have been hideous, when 
all that the poor Wetmores wanted was to 
get acquainted. Matilda has taken me fully 
into her confidence, and I’m sending her a 
letter of introduction. 


“Where is dear Janet, our dear little 
ward?’ exclaimed Miss Eleanor with 
unction. “Call her, Margaret—it’s only 
right that all the family should read this 
letter together.”’ 
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Along the Uncharted Pampaconas 
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Valley, about a week’s 
$i journey north of Cuzco, 
‘, Peru, is a charming 

\ sugar-estate, once 
‘ worked by the Jesuits 

SY. and now owned by a 
delightful and highly cultivated gentle- 
man, Don Pedro Duque, who was born 
in Colombia, but who came to Peru 
many years ago. It was my good for- 
tune in July, 1911, to meet his oldest 
son, Don Alberto, in Cuzco, while we 
were arranging for a trip to the Vil- 
cabamba country. As Don Alberto, 
who was educated in the United States, 
spoke not only English and Spanish, but 
also Quichua, the language of the Incas 
and of the majority of the residents of 
the Peruvian highlands, and as he was 
most courteously willing to aid us in 
every possible way, we saw quite a 
little of him, and eventually received 
letters of introduction to several of his 
friends in the Urubamba Valley, and in 
yarticular 2a letter of commendation to 
his father, the owner of the Santa Ana 
sugar and cocoa estates. 

It will be remembered that we were 
at that time engaged in a search for 
Vitcos, the last Inca capital. We were 
also desirous of finding a place referred 
to in the early Spanish chronicles as 
Vilcabamba Viejo, or Old Vilcabamba. 

Even in a country where we have 
always received valuable government as- 
sistance and generous hospitality from 
private individuals, our reception at 
Santa Ana stands out as particularly 
delightful, largely because Bon Pedro 
took such an interest in enabling us to 
get all possible information about the 
little-known region into which we pur- 
posed to penetrate. 

Santa Ki na is less than thirteen degrees 
south of the equator, and the elevation 
is barely three thousand feet above sea- 
level; the heat in the middle of the day 
is intense. Nevertheless, Don Pedro 


was so energetic and enthusiastic that, 
as a result of his efforts, a number of 
well-informed residents were persuaded 
to come up on the second floor of th: 
great plantation-house, with its magnifi- 
cent view over the cane-fields of th 
lower Urubamba Valley, and tell us all 
they knew about that almost totally un- 
explored Vilcabamba region between th« 
Urubamba and the Apurimac valleys. 

It was not much that they had heard, 
although they all agreed that if onl) 
Lopez Torres’ were alive he could hav. 
been of great service to us, for he had 
prospected in those parts more than 
any one else. It seems that in 1902 he 
had reported that at a place called Con- 
servidayoc, “somewhere over in_ th: 
montana,” there was a forgotten Inca 
city. This place appeared also to hav: 
the name of Espiritu Pampa, and was 
thought by some to be Vilcabamba 
Viejo. They said it was near Pampa- 
conas; but that village was not on any 
map. We could find no one who had 
been there, but all assured us that it 
was a terrible place to reach, and that 
the savage Indians who lived near Con- 
servidayoc would not let us come out 
alive. 

We were not able to get much infor- 
mation with regard to the character of! 
the aforesaid Lopez Torres as a witness; 
but Don Pedro assured us he had been 
an energetic man who went about con- 
siderably in the montatia looking for 
rubber-trees. 

One day, by great good fortune, there 
appeared at Santa Ana the tenienic 

obernador, or administrative officer of 

decane Ebaristo Mogrevejo. Lucma 
was on our way to Vilcabamba, near 
Pampaconas, and Mogrevejo promptly 
received orders from the sub-prefect at 
Santa Ana to see to it that we were 
given every facility for finding the an- 
cient ruins. He declined to risk his skin 
in Conservidayoc, but still he carried 
out these orders most faithfully. 


‘: 
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A few days later, in company with 
Prof. H. W. Foote, the naturalist of the 
expedition, I left the delightful hospital- 
ity and the charming conversation of 
Santa Ana, went back a little way up 
the Urubamba, and then turned south 


to ascend the Vilcabamba. 

This valley had once been visited by 
the Italian- Peruvian explorer Antonio 
Raimondi, to whom, more than to any 
other one person, Peru owes a knowledge 
of her own geography. But his notes 
on the Vilcabamba Valley are not very 
full. He was interested chiefly in mines 
and minerals, and made no mention of 
any ruins hereabouts. Accordingly, it 
was with a feeling of considerable uncer- 
tainty that we proceeded on our quest. 

Our first stop was at the sugar-planta- 
tion of Paltaybamba. The owner, Sr. 
José S$. Pancorbo, was away attending 
to the affairs of a rubber estate, not 
many days’ journey off in the montaja 
of San Miguel; but his wife received 
us most hospitably, and his majordomo 
confirmed the information that way off 
somewhere in the montana of Conservi- 
dayoc, beyond Pampaconas, there lived 
a Peruvian mestizo named Saavedra, 
and that he would know all about the 
ruins of Espiritu Pampa. They all said 
that Saavedra lived an extremely retired 
life, and that his place was a difficult 
one to reach. But no one here had been 
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there, and accounts differed as to how 
long it would take us to reach it. 

Two days later we were in Lucma. 
Our friend, Teniente Gobernador Mo- 
grevejo, showed us a number of ruins in 
the vicinity, including the very impor- 
tant ones of Rosapata, which we were 
able to prove later were those of Vitcos, 
the last Inca capital. Meanwhile, Sr. 
Pancorbo of Paltaybamba, on his way 
back from his rubber-estates, took pains 

look us up and to beg us not to 
attempt to find the ruins in the lower 
jungles, explaining that the land there 
was controlled by Saavedra, “a very 
powerful man, having many Indians un- 
der his control, and living in grand 
state with fifty servants, and not at all 
desirous of visitors.” Sr. Pancorbo and 
his administrador both agreed that the 
Indians were of the Campa tribe, very 
wild and extremely savage, using pot- 
soned arrows, and most averse to 
strangers. They admitted that they had 
heard that there were ruins over there, 
but they begged us not to go and look 
for them. Our curiosity, however, was 
now thoroughly aroused, and we believed 
the danger to be exaggerated. 

A day or so later we reached the town 
of Vilcabamba, once called San Fran- 
cisco de la Victoria, and found it to be 
a compact village of solidly built stone 
huts, with heavy thatched roofs, at an 
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elevation of 11,700 feet above the sea. 
The nights were unusually cold. The 
village had the appearance of being de- 
serted. Most of the men were away 
attending to little chacras, or farms, and 
small herds of sheep, in the neighboring 
valleys. Only at special festival times 
and at the annual visit of the priest 
has the village many inhabitants. 

The church, an ancient structure with 
a thatched roof that leaked, was built, 
they told us, in the time of the Span- 
iards, at least three hundred years ago. 
Its picturesque belfry stood slightly 
apart. Its furnishings were meager and 
its air of desolation extended over the 
entire village. 

In the sixteenth century, during the 
viceroyalty of the celebrated Don Fran- 
cisco de Toledo, gold-mines were dis- 
covered in the adjacent mountains, and 
the solidity of the stone houses was 
probably due to that ancient industry. 

We stayed with the gobernador, Man- 
uel Condoré, who had received orders 
from the sub-prefect to aid us in our 
search. On the following day he sum- 
moned the oldest Indian living in the 
vicinity, a picturesque old fellow named 
—_ After it was explained to 

im that this was a very solemn occa- 
sion, and that a governmental inquiry 
was in progress, he endeavored to the 
best of his ability to tell us about the 
surrounding country. Other intelligent 
Indians were summoned, ‘but neither he 
nor they, nor apparently any one else in 
the village, had ever been to Conservi- 
dayoc, although they all agreed that it 
was not more than four days’ journey 
away on foot in the montana, beyond 
Pampaconas, and that they had heard 
that there were ruins there. . 

Our supplies were getting low; there 
was nothing to be bought in Vilca- 
bamba; and so, against the protesta- 
tions of the hospitable gobernador, we de- 
cided to leave the following day for 
Conservidayoc, provided we could get 
carriers, as all agreed it would be impos- 
sible to use mules after the first two 
days. 

It seemed strange that here in the 
village of Vilcabamba, only a few days’ 
from Conservidayoc, we could not find 
any one who had ever been in the valley, 
and it seemed stranger still that on 


Raimondi’s map there did not seem to 
be any place where this valley could 
exist. Apparently, Vilcabamba was as 
far as Raimondi got in this direction, 
and it appeared that he was the onl) 
scientific explorer who had penetrated 
this far. On his map, hitherto the only 
one of the region, the watershed between 
the Urubamba and the Apurimac is 
shown as being at a point Soe SIX or 
seven miles west from the village of Vil- 
cabamba. It is so shown on the map 
ot South Peru published by the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1910. No one 
could tell us of any Vilcabamba Viejo, 
so we had to give that up. All our hopes 
were now based on the report that at 
the village of Pampaconas, about fiv: 
hours’ journey on muleback from Vil- 
cabamba, there were people who had 
been to Conservidayoc. 

Pampaconas is mentioned in some of 
the early Spanish chronicles as being an 
important village in the time of th: 
Spanish conquest. It was here that a 
meeting was held when the emissar\ 
from the viceroy came to talk with on 
of the sons of the unfortunate Inca 
Manco, who was ruling all that his 
father had saved of the grand empire of 
their ancestors. But the name does not 
occur on Raimondi’s map, nor on thos: 
given us by the Lima Geographical 
Society. 

After the usual delays, caused in part 
by difficulty of catching the mules which 
had wandered far up into the mountain 
pastures, we finally left Vilcabamba and 
set out for that vague place Conservi- 
dayoc, which had been surrounded with 
so much mystery and seemed to be in 
a land of dangerous savages, albeit pos- 
sessing also an Inca town buried in thi 
jungles. 

Our first day’s journey was to be to th: 
village of Pampaconas. Here and in 
its vicinity, the gobernador told us h« 
could find guides and the half-dozen 
carriers whom we needed for the trip. 
As the mountain Indians were reported 
to be very averse to going, and par- 
ticularly averse to the sight of a man in 
uniform, the two soldiers who were ac- 
companying us, by the orders of Prefect 
Nunez in Cuzco, were instructed to sta) 
behind for a few hours, and not to reach 
Pampaconas until just before dark. In 
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the mean time, our carriers were to be 
engaged. It was said that if they saw 
the brass buttons of a soldier coming 
over the hills they would hide so effec- 
tively that it would be impossible to 
secure anybody for the journey. 
Leaving Vilcabamba, our path de- 
scended rapidly to the smooth, marshy 
bottom of an old glaciated valley, in 
which one of our mules had that morn- 
ing got thoroughly mired while nibbling 
the succulent grasses that covered the 
treacherous bog. Crossing the little 


stream, we ascended the other side of 


the valley and turned westward. 

As we rode along there were pointed 
out to us the vestiges of several ancient 
mines. According to the chronicles, it 
was the presence in these mountains of 
rich gold-mines and their discovery in 
1572 or thereabouts that led to the es- 
cablschebeet j in this bleak, upland valley 
of the town of San Francisco de la 
Victoria, now called Vilcabamba. Rai- 
mondi reported that at a little distance 
from here he discovered mines of cobalt 
and nickel, and also saw silver-bearing 
copper ore, and even some lead sulphide. 
The difficulties of transportation in this 
region, however, are so great that it is 
not likely any more mining will be done 
here for some time to come, now that the 
ancient gold-mines have been exhausted. 

Vor. CXXIX.—No. 771 —57 


From the top of the pass we had a 
superb view, back to the eastward, of 
a long chain of snow-capped mountains. 
We were greatly surprised at seeing 
these, for they were not mentioned in 
any way nor referred to on any map. 
It was not until long afterward that we 
realized that they lay mostly in a region 
which actually did not exist on any map 
because of an error in locating the great 
river Apurimac. The old maps do not 
leave room enough between the Apuri- 
mac and the Urubamba for this magnih- 
cent glaciated area, probably one of the 
largest in the world thus far undescribed. 
In a portion of this region the Expedi- 
tion of 1912 carried on topographic sur- 
veying, and it was expected that the 
Expedition of 1914 would continue the 
work under the ae of Yale Uni- 
versity and the National Geographical 
Socie ty. 

To the west of us, as we stood on top 
of the pass, there stretched a great area 
of high mountains and deep valleys, 
unknown rivers, and splendid forest- 
clad slopes. We supposed, from Rai- 
mondi’s map, that from our elevation of 
12,500 feet we were looking down into 
the valley of the Apurimac; but as a 
matter of fact we were looking into the 
valley of the hitherto uncharted Pampa- 
conas, a river probably over one hundred 
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miles in length, which seems to empty 
into the Urubamba some distance below 
Rosalina. Somewhere far down in this 
valley was Conservid: 1yOC, with its sav- 
age Indians and its ancient ruins. 

Our trail—it could hardly be called a 
road—was so bad that it was only with 
the greatest difh- 
culty that we suc- 


find it a good place in which to raise 
sheep and potatoes. There was some 
excitement in the village on account of 
the fact that on the previous night a 
jaguar had made his way up to the set- 
tlement from the montana jungles and 
carried off one of the village ponies. 
The gobernador 
led us to the dwell- 





ceeded in getting 
our sure-footed 
mules over it. We 
frequently had to 
dismount, as the 
path led over a 
long, steep rock 
stairway; but at 
last we got over 
the worst of it. 
We rounded a hill 
and came in sight 
of a little hut 
perched on a 
shoulder of the 
mountain. In 
front of it were 
two or three wom- 
en, seated on mats 
set out in the sun, 
shelling corn. As 
soon as they saw 
the gobernador ap- 
proach with 
strangers they at 
once began the 
preparation of a 








ing of a stocky, 
well-built Indian 
named Guzman, 
who was selected 
to be the head of 
the party of car- 
riers that was to 
take us down to 
Conservidayoc. 
Guzman, his wife, 
and five or six 
children lived in a 
hut that seemed 
no better nor 


the others in Pam- 
paconas. It had 
no windows; two 
lofts; a damp 
earth floor; three 
or four rude niches 
in lieu of shelves; 
a fire in one corner 
which frequently 
filled the hut with 


sheep - skins for 








hearty meal, for it 
was about eleven 
o'clock, and they 
did not need to be 
told that the gobernador and his friends 
had not had anything but a cup of coffee 
since last evening. 

Our hosts began by catching four or 
five guinea-pigs which were running 
squealing about the mud floor of the lit- 
tle hut, and before very long the savory 
odor of roast guinea-pig, well basted, 
whetted our appetites. 

After lunch, we went on to the village 
of Pampaconas, a settlement of small 
huts scattered over gently sloping gla- 
ciated hillsides. It is at an elevation of 
10,000 feet above the sea. Its score of 
huts, built of stone and mud and 
thatched with grass, are occupied by 
sturdy Peruvian mountain Indians, who 


the visitors to sit 
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grel dogs, a flea- 

bitten cat, and : 
dozen pigs which at frequent easels 
entered stealthily with muffled grunts, 
only to be speedily driven out, squealing 
loudly. 

During the course of the day, the 
gobernador and the teniente had com- 
mandeered the services of half a dozen 
sturdy Indians, one of whom had actu- 
ally been to Conservidayoc, and knew 
the trail that Saavedra used when he 
came out on his annual or biennial visits 
to trade. Furthermore, Guzman had 
seen the ruins! At last the somewhat 
mythical Conservidayoc began to take 
on aspects of reality. 

Although it was August and supposed 
to be the middle of the dry season, rain 
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began to pour early in the afternoon, 
and continued without intermission dur- 
ing all of a very cold and dreary night. 

After pitching our tent and spreading 
our blankets, we went down to Guz- 
man’s hut to oversee the butchering of 
a sheep which had been killed prepara- 
tory to our journey into the lower val- 
ley. When we came back to the tent 
various and sundry comfortable grunts 
greeted our ears, and we found that in 
our brief absence a large sow and six 
fat young pigs had decided that this was 
the driest place on the mountain-side, 
and that our blankets made a particu- 
larly attractive bed. 
the small mountain pattern, later used 
on Mount Coropuna, the pigs had some 
difficulty in getting out as fast as they 
were urged to. They returned at inter- 

vals during the night. Their own shel- 
ter leaked. 

Just as we were dropping off to sleep 
our kind Indian friends insisted on sharing 
their food with us, and sent up two plates 
of “macaroni soup,” a great delicacy 
made out of the intestines of the sheep. 

At daybreak we found ourselves in 
most uncomfortable surroundings. Our 
tent, which had not been wet before, 
the only 
thoroughly 


leaked badly during the night; 


part of it that seemed 


As the tent was of 
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waterproof being the floor. We were 
lying in puddles of water. Everything 
was soaking wet, and it was still rain- 
ing hard. As soon as Guzman heard 
our voices he sent one of his children 
with two more plates of hot soup, which 
were most welcome, even though among 
the vegetables we found this time the 
jaws and teeth of the sheep that had 
been killed the afternoon before. 

We were anxious to make an early 
start, but, partly owing to the rain and 
partly owing to the necessity of pre- 
paring food for the ten days’ journey 
ahead of them, it was nearly noon be- 
fore enough carriers had put in an ap- 
pearance to justify us in starting. 

In preparation for the journey, Guz- 
man’s wife spent the morning grinding 
frozen potatoes, by rocking one stone 
on another, and roasting large quanti- 
ties of sweet Indian corn in a terra- 
cotta olla. 

Toward noon most of the Indian 
carriers arrived, and we were told that 
it was possible to use the mules for one 
day’s journey to a place called San Fer- 

nando, some seven leagues hard jour- 
neying down the valley. 

Leaving Guzman’s hut, we climbed 
the mountain-side back of the village to 
reach a dangerous and precarious trail 
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on top of the ridge. We had to go most 
of the way on foot. The recent rains 
had not improved matters. Owing to 
rain and fog, we could see but little of 
the deep valley below us, into which we 
soon began to descend by a very steep, 
winding trail. From an altirude of 
10,000 feet, we rapidly dropped down to 
6,000 feet. The fog lifted and we found 
ourselves near a small abandoned clear- 
ing, or chacra. Passing this, and fording 
occasional little streams, we followed the 
narrow path along the mountain - side 
until we finally came to a little chacra 
with two extremely primitive and very 
small shanties, hardly deserving of the 
term “hut.” This place, we were in- 
formed, was San Fernando. The three 
or four Indians living there were so 
alarmed by our arrival that they disap- 
peared during the night. We found they 
had made little clearings where they 
could raise the corn and vegetables 
which would not grow any nearer the 
sheep pastures and potato-helds of Pam- 
paconas. It was only with the greatest 
difficulty that we could find, and clear, a 
place for our tent, so steep were all the 
slopes, even in the chacras. 

About half-past eight we felt an 
earthquake, and the Indians rushed 
out of their shanty, crying, “Temblor!” 
There were a dozen vibrations, lasting 
three or four seconds. 

During the night it rained hard. 

The next morning we arranged the 
loads so that each man should carry not 
more than fifty pounds, one soldier was 
sent back to Pampaconas with the 
mules, and we started off on foot. Half 
an hour’s walk brought us to another 
little clearing called Vista Alegre. It 
deserved its name, for it certainly had a 
charming view both up and down the 
Pampaconas Valley. Near here the 
river, which had hitherto been running 
in a westerly direction, turned to the 
northward. In the clearing at Vista 
Alegre we saw the tallest corn-stalks 
that either Professor Foote or myself 
had ever observed. Some of them were 
about eighteen feet in height. In the 
midst of the little clearing rose a gigantic 
tree, almost completely enveloped in the 
embrace of a magnificent parasite. 

Our path now followed the banks of 
the Pampaconas River, and then turned 


into the jungle, where it became more 
and more difficult. Crawling over rocks, 
under branches, along slippery little 
precipices, on steps that had been cut in 
earth and rock, over a trail that not 
even a dog could follow, we made our 
way painfully down the valley. 

We could see little of the scenery on 
account of the density of the jungle. 
About three o’clock we reached another 
little clearing named Pacaypata, where 
there was a six-by-five shanty, and 
where we managed to bank up a bit of 
nearly level ground on which to pitch 
our tent. So steep was most of the land 
that it was apparently only with the 
greatest difficulty that the Indians had 
succeeded in finding a few gentle slopes 
on little alluvial fans which it was worth 
while to clear for the sake of plant- 
ing a small garden. In the clearing at 
Pacaypata we noticed sugar-cane, sweet- 
potatoes, bananas, green peppers, corn, 
and grenadillas. A magnificent forest- 
covered mountain rose opposite us across 
the valley to a point which we estimat- 
ed to be about five thousand feet above 
the river, or twelve thousand feet above 
the sea. 

We made an early start the next 
morning, and found ourselves confronted 
by several very steep descents and as- 
cents as we crossed the little tributaries 
of the Pampaconas. As we advanced 
deeper into the montana, the men found 
it more and more tiresome to carry their 
loads. About one o’clock Guzman told 
us We must stop, as we were approaching 
territory of /os salvaies (the savages), and 
that we must now send a man ahead to 
warn them that we were coming on a 
friendly mission; otherwise, they might 
attack us, or else, if afraid of the size 
of our party, run away and disappear 
into the jungle. He said we should 
never be able to find the ruins without 
their help. The man who was selected 
did not seem to relish his task. 

It was a rather exciting half-hour 
while we waited, wondering what atti- 
tude the savages would take toward us, 
trying to picture to ourselves the poten- 
tate Saavedra, who had been painted 
as sitting in the midst of savage luxury, 
surrounded by fifty servants, and direct- 
ing his myrmidons either to fight or to 
disappear into the jungle. 
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Suddenly we were startled by the 
sound of rapid footsteps, and we in- 
stinctively held our guns a little tighter, 
when there burst out of the woods into 
the little clearing where we were seated 


a pleasant-faced young Peruvian, quite 


conventionally clad, who had come run- 
ning from his father Saavedra to give us 
a most cordial welcome. It was quite 
a relief to encounter this kind of welcome 
instead of a shower of arrows, but we 
still wondered what Saavedra must be 
like. Gathering up our packs, we con- 
tinued on through the jungle, that got 
continually higher and deeper, until 
presently we saw sunlight ahead, and 
came out on the edge of a sugar-cane 
field! This was Conservidayoc! In a 
few moments we were at Saavedra’s 
hut, welcomed very simply and modestly 
by that worthy himself. A more pleas- 
ant and peaceable little man it was never 
my good fortune to meet. We looked 
for the fifty savages, but all we saw 
was his good-natured wife, three or four 
small children, and a wild-eyed savage 
girl, evidently the maid-of-all-work. 
Back of his hut was a thatched shelter 
under which he had constructed a little 
sugar-mill that could be worked by foot- 
power. Near it were some large pots 
which he used in the process of making 
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crude sugar, but which we recognized 
were of Inca origin and had been con- 
structed probably several centuries ago. 
He said he had found them in the jungle 
not far away. 

Before long an abundant meal of 
boiled chicken, rice, and sweet yucca 
was set before us, and we were given to 
understand that we were not only most 
welcome, but that everything would be 
done to enable us to reach the ruins, 
which, it seemed, were some distance 
farther on down the valley, and at pres- 
ent separated from us by an almost 
impassable trail. 

The next day, while our carriers were 
engaged in clearing this old trail, Profess- 
or Foote collected moths and butterflies, 
including eight new species, and | in- 
spected Saavedra’s little plantation. We 
found he had more sugar-cane than he 
could grind, plenty of sweet - potatoes 
and yuccas, nice coffee-trees, and some 
bananas. Here in the wilderness this 
veritable Peruvian pioneer had estab- 
lished his primitive sugar-estate, and 
had constructed two primitive hand-and- 
foot-power sugar-mills of the hardwood 
of the forest. He was not an Indian 
potentate, but only a frontiersman and 
sugar-planter, and also an ingenious 
carpenter and mechanic. He told us te 
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had managed to send two of his children 
to school to Cuzco. 

It seemed strange that he should have 
taken the trouble to make two sugar- 
mills, one near the house, and the other 
in the valley helow; but when we re- 
membered that he had no pack animals, 
and was obliged to bring the cane to the 
mill on his own back and the back of his 
son, except when he could get an Indian 
to help him, we realized that it was 
easier to put in time, while the cane was 
growing, in constructing a mill near the 
cane-held than to have to carry the cane 
up the hill. 

His heaviest burden was to get money 
with which to pay his taxes, as the only 
way in which he could get any cash was 
by making a few pounds of crude brown 
sugar, chancaca, and selling it, at ten 
cents a pound, in the village of Vil- 
cabamba, three hard days’ journey on 
foot from his little plantation. 

His was certainly a hard lot, but he 
did not complain, although he said it 
was very difficult to keep the trails open, 
as the jungle grew so fast and the river 
continually washed away his_ bridges. 
His chief burden was the fact that, as a 
result of a recent revolution with which 
he had had nothing to do, it had 
been decreed that all firearms should be 


turned in to the government; and so h« 
had lost the one thing he needed to en 
able him to get fresh meat other than tl. 
occasional chickens which he could rais« 

He said that near his house he had 
found several bottle-shaped holes lined 
with stones, with a flat stone placed on 
top, evidently ancient graves. However, 
he discovered nothing in them except a 
yellowish clay, the bones having en- 
tirely disappeared. The stone over one 
of the graves had been pierced, and the 
hole covered with a thin sheet of beaten 
silver. Apart from this, he had found 
a few stone implements, two or three 
small bronze axes, and the large jars 
which he used in making sugar. 

We had almost forgotten about the 
savages when our carriers announced in 
a flurry of excitement that there was or: 
in the offing. When at length he got 
sufficient courage to come and speak to 
us he proved to be a miserable specimen, 
suffering from a very heavy cold. He 
was by far the dirtiest, most wretched 
savage that | have ever seen. He was 
dressed simply in a long sleeveless gown 
coming nearly to his ankles, made of a 
large square of coarsely woven cloth, 
with a hole in the middle for the head 
to pass through, and the sides stitched 
up, leaving holes for the arms. 
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By evening two others had come in, 
a young man and his sister. All of them 
had colds. Saavedra told us that they 
were Pichanguerras of the Campa tribe. 


Saavedra and his son spoke a little of 


their language, which sounded to our 


unaccustomed ears like a succession of 


low grunts, breathings, and gutturals, 
pieced out by the sign language. The 
long gowns worn by the men indicated 
that they had at home one or more 
wives. Before marrying they wear very 
scanty attire. 

The next day we continued on down 
the valley, using the trail that had been 
cut through the thicket by Saavedra’s 
son and our carriers. About noon we 
emerged from the jungle onto a promon- 
tory, from which we had a fine view up 


and down the valley, and particularly of 


an alluvial fan, called Espiritu Pampa, 
heavily wooded, containing two or three 
small clearings, in which were the huts 
of the savages. 

On top of the promontory was a small 
rectangular ruin of crude late Inca de- 
sign. From the promontory down to the 
alluvial fan we followed the course of 
an ancient nw ge ay that appeared to be 
nearly a third of a mile in length. It 


was roughly built of uncut stones, and 
about four or five feet in width. 
We arrived at the clearing of the sav- 
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ages. at half-past two, just in time to 
avoid a heavy thunder-shower. ‘There 
was nobody at home, and we hesitated 
to enter a hut without invitation, but 
the heavy downpour overcame our scru- 
ples, if not our nervousness. 

After the shower had passed, we found 
a good place to pitch our tent not far from 
the two little huts of the savages. 

Not far from the Indians’ huts and in 
a part of the little plain which they had 
cleared, we found the remains of eighteen 
or twenty ancient dwellings. The ruins 
consisted of roughly circular and oval 
walls, fairly close together, arranged in 
an irregular group. All the walls were 
low, averaging from two and a half to 
three feet in height, and the buildings 
were from fifteen to twenty-one feet in 
diameter. Some of them contained frag- 
ments of Inca pottery. They appeared 
to be the low walls on which the arched 
roofs of primitive huts had rested. We 
were told that there were better ruins 
some distance off. While wandering in 
the woods around the edge of the clear- 
ing we saw the ruins of a few other 
houses. The little arable plain of Es- 
piritu Pampa, in this country of ter- 
ribly steep hills, must have ‘been occu- 
pied, off and on, for many centuries. 

After a brief rest, the Indians took us 
over to the principal group of ruins 
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situated on an old river terrace a little 
distance up one of the tributaries of the 
Pampaconas. 

Here, in dense, wet woods, we found 
the remains of fifteen or twenty small 
rectangular buildings somewhat resem- 
bling those of Choqquequirau. The lin- 
tels of the doors were made of three or 
four narrow blocks of stone. In the 
walls were a few niches. None of the 
buildings were particularly well made. 
In the vicinity was a fountain, resem- 
bling those on Titicaca Island described 
by Squier and Bandelier. 

In the huts of the savages, and also 
in the vicinity of the ruins, there were 
several fragments of Inca pottery, and 
one or two whole pieces that the Indians 
were using in their cooking. Equally 
interesting were a few red Spanish 
roofing-tiles of various sizes and one or 
two round stones, apparently made by 
Spanish hands, as though, at some time 
in the distant past, this had been a 
missionary settlement. 

The characteristic architecture of the 
principal group of ruins, however, left 
no doubt in our minds that these build- 
ings had been constructed by the Incas. 
This conclusion is borne out by the 
shapes of the houses, the general ar- 
rangement of the group, the presence of 
niches and projecting cylindrical stones 
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in the walls of the houses, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the walls. Most of 
the houses appear at one time to have 
been a story and a half in height, with 
gable ends like those of Choqquequirau. 

Two hundred yards away 1s another 
group, called by the Indians Eromboni 
Pampa. The principal building of this 
group is 192 feet long, 24 feet wide; 
with twelve doors, fairly equally spaced, 
in front, and a similar number in the 
rear of the building. The doors were 
about three and a half feet wide; none 
of the lintels were in place, although 
some were on the ground near by. This 
building had no niches and no cylinders, 
so far as one could judge, although the 
whole place was very much in ruins. 
The walls appeared to have been covered 
with mud. This place, with an altitude 
of only 4000 feet, is lower in the jungles 
of the Amazon than any Inca ruins hith- 
erto reported. 

The next day we cleared away as 
much as we could of the jungle so as to 
get a few pictures, and to our surprise, 
and apparently to that of the Indians, 
discovered, only a few feet away from 
the principal group of ruins, two houses 
of superior construction, well fitted with 
niches and perches. These houses stand 
by themselves on a little artificial ter- 
race below the level of the other group. 
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In the last of the houses that we found 
were small ventilators (or possibly holes 
for rafters) in the side walls above the 
niches. The fragments of pottery found 
in these houses were characteristically 
Inca, and included pieces of large water, 
or chica, jars of the type known as the 
aryballus. 

So dense is the jungle that one could 
hardly see more than five or six feet in 
any direction except along the trail, and 
we sent the Indians to hunt all about 
for more buildings. All they managed 
to find was a group of three little foun- 
tains and a carefully built stone bridge 
over a brook, on the path connecting the 
two groups of ruins. More or less rain 
interfered considerably with the work of 
clearing and taking photographs. 

It was impossible, in the length of time 


may 


at our disposal, to continue the survey of 


the river any distance below the ruins. 
It was to see if the ruins of Espiritu 
Pampa existed that we had ventured 
into this region, and after locating them 
and observing their Incaic character our 
work was over. In the mean time we 
had been so fortunate as to alter mate- 
rially the map of this portion of Peru. 

Our carriers showed signs of restless- 
ness, and so we returned to Saavedra’s 
house at Conservidayoc that evening. 
While we had been gone from Saave- 
dra’s he had secured the 
some of his Indian neighbors to help him 
grind some sugar-cane, and part of the 
evening was spent in boiling the juice 
and making some excellent brown sugar, 
which was allowed to cool in primitive 
square molds cut in a huge log flattened 
on two sides. Into some of the molds 
Saavedra’s son sprinkled a few peanuts, 
making a delightful mixture which we 
greatly enjoyed on our return journey. 

The next day proved to be the sixth 
of consecutive rains; but although we 
had been thoroughly drenched each day, 
we all felt well repaid for our hard trip. 
That night we came again to Pacaypata. 

Another day of rain brought us to 
San Fernando. Here we met our soldier, 
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who had returned with the mules, and 
the next day, in the midst of torrential 
tropical downpours, we worked our way 
up the valley to Pampaconas. It 1s 
doubtful whether a more cold, wet, and 
bedraggled caravan ever arrived at Guz- 
man’s hut. 

A couple of weeks later, Messrs. Hen- 
driksen and Tucker, of the topographic 
section of the expedition, went down the 
Pampaconas Valley as far as Espiritu 
Pampa, and made a sketch map and a 
number of astronomical observations so 
as to fix the course of the river and the 
location of the ruins. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Pampaconas River actually follows the 
course laid down on the maps for the 
Apurimac River, between latitude 13° 
and 13° 10’ S. and longitude 73° and 73° 
30’ W. As a matter of fact, the Apuri- 
mac is thirty miles farther to the south 
than it is represented on the maps, and 
the little river which is shown on Rai- 
mondi’s map as rising near Vilcabamba 
and flowing south into the Apurimac 
actually turns to the north, becomes a 
considerable stream about one hundred 
miles in length, and probably empties 
into the Urubamba somewhere below 
Rosalina. Professor Bowman and Dr. 
Erving, of the expedition, in their jour- 
ney down the rapids of the Urubamba, 
later reported two large rivers, the Cori- 
beni and the Sirialo, said to rise in the 
Vilcabamba mountains. It is entirely 
possible that the Sirialo is the local name 
of the river known higher up as the Pam- 
paconas. 

Perhaps some day it will be our good 
fortune to determine more accurately 
the full course of all of these rivers. In 
the mean time we must content ourselves 
with the satisfaction of having put a 
new river on the map and of having 
located Inca ruins at a lower elevation 
in the Amazon jungles than had been 
hitherto supposed possible. If, as seems 
likely, these ruins represent one of the 
last royal residences in Peru, it was 
doubly worth while to venture into the 
imaginary terrors of Conservidayoc and 
the Pampaconas Valley. 
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The Younger Twin 


BY WILBUR D. 


: Ann ISTE -R— *r you a pi- 
een Ss raat 


oiake 49 Skipper Lemuel 
a) ct M nyt 


Hanks looked up from 
Y egy RET 
6 NUS S 
“Go on home.” 

The small “‘summer folkses’” boy ex- 
pressed disappointment by a disrespect- 
ful grimace, withdrew his face from the 
edge of the wharf, and trotted away 
along the boards in search of a more 
entertaining and less law-abiding sea- 
farer. Skipper Lemuel listened to his 
waning footsteps with a slight frown 
between his eyebrows. The frown deep- 
ened and spread over his forehead. He 
squeezed a wooden egg out of the blue- 
yarn sock which he had been in the act 
of repairing, and commenced to pace the 
deck uneasily, still frowning. 

The tide was out, and the Equatorial 
Dawn \ay on the flats in the shadow 
of Pickert’s Wharf, canting outward a 
little. It was not a large vessel, 
this schooner of his. Skipper Lemuel 
was at the same time Owner Lemuel, 
Mate Lemuel, Able-Seaman Lemuel, and 
Cabin-boy Lemuel, pursuing his busi- 
ness quite alone; and when he spoke 
of the Equatorial Dawn as “Fo’ty fut 
over all,”’ i¢ was with a mental reserva- 
tion in favor of the bowsprit. 

He stood in the stern, which was 
square, like a brick church, and scowled 
to himself. When he became aware that 
his eyes rested upon Spankin’ Head Light 
a mile across the harbor, he turned them 
away violently, as though there was 
something wrong with his conscience. 

‘Be La pirutt? Bela pirutt? Well, 
I snum t’ man—mebby | de.” 

He mopped a red and troubled brow 
and retired below, as thouzh the honest 
light of day had asked him a question. 
Skipper Lemuel Hanks, besides being 
tall and thirty, and rather well built, 
was extraordinarily deliberate in mind 


the Equatorial Dawn 
“Naw,” he growled. 
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and movement. It was quite wide! 
said of him that he “knew what h 
wanted,” and also that he “went and 
got it.” So when, on a day some two 
years prior to the episode just recounted, 
he had raised the Tin Cup Islands two 
points on his weather bow, and at thx 
same moment and quite without rele- 
vancy muttered to himself, ““I must be 
gettin’ a wife,” it then became perfectly 
hxed and certain that he would be 

“gettin’ a wife.” And also that ther 
would be no furore or fuss of any sort 
connected with the operation. 

He went ashore in Chatham with an 
unclouded eye and found a girl—*‘ quite 
a putty girl.” He wooed her for thre: 
trips running, and then, on the very 
evening he had considered laying hi 
proposition before her, she had to “scut- 
tle the hull c’ntraption” by turning 
“soft.” She had even made it apparent 
that she desired to hold his hand. He 
left the house and took no more freights 
to Chatham. He was looking for a wife, 
not for a “mush.” 

He had paid his suit to a widow in 
South Boston, and she had betrayed 
him in a similar fashion. Another pos- 
sibility in Rockport, Maine, had laid 
her fair head on his chest in a disastrous 
moment when he happened to be off 
his guard. Skipper Lemuel despaired, 
and for the first time in his life began 
to waver. 

Perhaps he had set his ideal too high. 
Perhaps the world had fallen upon 
“softer” days. Perhaps there were no 
more women like his mother—perhaps 
that race of mortal Amazons had becom: 
extinct. But he had seen connubia! 
happiness, and the vision refused to 
depart out of him. He had heard his 
father (likewise a mariner) giving orders 
on his own deck, and he had seen him 
taking orders in his own kitchen, and he 
had watched him ripen in pleasant days 
and pass away unhurriedly, without the 
insidious palliative of “‘mush.” 
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THE YOUNGER TWIN 


Skipper Lemuel refused to give up. 
Instead, he did a more cowardly thing 
he sank into inaction. For thirteen 
months he studiously avoided the paths 
of women. 

And then one evening he steered the 
Equatorial Dawn into Old Harbor with 
a cargo of early apples from up Con- 
necticut way. Through the dusk he 
made out a vessel lying in his accus- 
tomed berth alongside Pickert’s Wharf, 
and he turned to the westward and 
dropped his anchor in the Cove, under 
the sheltering thumb of Spankin’ Head. 

He got up early in the morning, in 
hopes that the intruder might have 
cleared during the night. He was anx- 
ious to get the apples out. But she still 
sat there on the sand. He repaired 
below to wash up, only to discover that 
the last drop of water in the 
butt had gone for supper 
coffee the night before. Im- 
mediately thereupon he be- 
came not only three times 
as dirty as he had been be- 
fore, but frightfully thirsty 
as well. Returning above- 


decks to look out for the local 


water- boat, he found her 
trundling solemnly between 
a couple of mackerelmen at 
least two miles away to the 
eastward. He sighed and 
let the yellow dinghy-boat 
slide down from the stern 
davits. It was quite a pull 
from where the Equatorial 
Dawn lay to the wharves of 
the waterfront. 

*°S tew much,” he grum- 
bled, as he fitted the oars in 
their locks. ‘“‘An’ ’thout 
breakf’s’, tew.” Then he 
happened to look over his 
shoulder and his face light- 
ened with a fresh thought. 
“I snum t’ man! There’s 
Spankin’ Head—no more’n 
a step er so. They must hev 
water at th’ Light, hey.” 

He went up a crackly 
path from the beach and 
stood in the kitchen door- 
way of the light-keeper’s 
quarters. 


“Could I beg a drop o’ 
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water, Mrs.—ah—Miss— Madam? | 
find I’m all out an’ the water-boat’s—” 
The young woman who had been 
kneading bread, with her back to the 
door, turned slowly and regarded the 
speaker without embarrassment. Some- 
thing turned over with a flop in the 
chest of Skipper Lemuel. She had red 
hair—tied with a blue ribbon. His 
mother’s hair had been red. But this 
pleasurable displacement lasted only a 
moment before he recognized it as some- 
thing which had happened to him before, 
and recollected also that inevitable disil- 
lusionment lay in its train. To com- 
plete his return to sanity he murmured 
the word “ mush.” 
“TI was sayin’,” he repeated, “I won- 
der if | could beg a drop o’ 
“| heard you the first time.” 
Skipper Lem- 
uel whirled 
about with a 
gasp of incre- 
dulity. The 
blood mounted 
to his scalp. 
She came 


“ MISTER--"R YOU A PIRATE?” 
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across the floor and leaned against the 
door-jamb, uncomfortably near. 

“See that strip of land over there?” 
she asked, pointing across the water to 
the place where Spankin’ Head Neck 
joined the mainland. 

“Ugh-huh.” The man gazed blankly. 
*°S | was sayin’—” 

“See how it runs along there and 
comes away around here—a long ways, 
isn’t it?” 

“Ugh-huh.” And then he raised his 
tin bucket and shook it and said very 
loudly, as though to a deaf person, 
“Water, you understand—water!” 

“Yes. That’s what I’m talking about. 
You know we don’t have city water out 
here. We haul it all that way around 
through heavy sand. You can fill your 
bucket at the tank this once, but don’t 
get the habit—that’s all.” 

The master of the Equatorial Dawn 
allowed his mouth to hang open for some 
moments, but the eyes fixed upon her 
were glowing. How well he remembered 
that tone—those gestures. He might 
have been a lad again, in the maternal 
kitchen. Moved by an ancient associa- 
tion of ideas, he shifted his boot-toe a 
fraction of a second before the butt of 
a broom-handle struck that spot on the 
floor. 

“You may not know it, but I have 
to sweep all that gravel out after you 
bring it in,” she informed him. ‘Good 
day.” 

It was the following day, and a Sab- 
bath. The interloper still monopolized 
Pickert’s in idleness and the skipper of 
the Equatorial Dawn sat on his deck- 
house and darned socks—he was extraor- 
dinarily hard on socks. Now and then 
his eyes wandered, without evident pur- 
pose, to that portion of the horizon 
dominated by Spankin’ Head Light. Oc- 
casionally he might have been heard to 
mutter something to the effect that 
“she hed the right of it.” 

“Reckon *twas sort of an imp’sition. 
Might’s well go an’ pay it back.” 

He rose, put away the sock, filled the 
bucket from the now replenished butt, 
and entered the dinghy-boat. 

Man is a helpless sort of an animal. 
Most other creatures having had any 
experience at all with traps seem to 
know enough to let them severely alone 
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thereafter. 
derful noses. 

Skipper Lemuel went up the crackly 
path, came to a halt before the door of 
the light-tower, stood there for a mo- 
ment in a state of petrifaction, and, when 
he had at last found his internal voice, 
cried out that he might have known. 

Five of them! Five youthful and 
smirking ensigns from the ship in the 
lower harbor, draped over the steps— 
and she was actually holding hands. She 
took one of them away to wave at him, 
calling, merrily: “Hello, good-looking 
man! What do vou want £ 

It may be said to his credit that he 
did not answer. Instead, he lowered his 
bitter eyes and moved off toward the 
water-tank. He had learned his lesson. 
He reached up with a grim gesture of 
finality and poured the water into the 
tank and came away. It had been in 
the kitchen there—he paused to scowl 
into that House of Judas—and the 
bucket left his limp hand and crashed 
on the gravel. 

“Once you can do 
can’t,” a familiar voice emerged. ‘No 
siree. Not to-day. You go right 
straight and buy it off the water-boat— 
hear?” 

The admonition fell short, for the 
reason that the head of the intended 
listener had been thrust around the cor- 
ner of the building. After a moment 
the owner withdrew it and exploded into 
the doorway, “ You ain’t her.” 

“IT do hope there’s somebody looking 
out for you, because if there isn’t—’’ 
But the ears were out of range once 
more. 

“No, you ain’t her,” he recapitu- 
lated, after a season of mental gymnas- 
tics. “I see. She’s got a green ribb’n 
wropped round her head, an’ yourn’s— 
yourn’s blue.” He sighed. I imagine 
Newton may have sighed so after the 
apple struck the ground. There is noth- 
ing so exhausting as a perfectly new idea. 

“*This is the day I’m busy,” the lady 
of the blue ribbon suggested. It was 
evident that she was about to do some 
Sabbath sweeping, as she took up the 
broom in both hands. Skipper Lemuel 


In general they have won- 


it—twice you 


moved off toward his beached dinghy, 
and under his feet the gravel sent up a 
staccato of triumph to the sky. 
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It was a month before the Equatorial 
Dawn had another freight for Old Har- 
bor, and on this occasion the berth at 
Pickert’s was vacant. Accordingly, be- 
ing so handy, Skipper Lemuel went 
ashore and hunted up some of his old 
friends. Some of these old friends were 
old friends of Cap’n Dave Small, over 
at the Light. Yes, Dave had “a couple 
o’ twin girls.” Josiah Nickerson gave 
the straighte st account. 

“Nice one’s Laura—sour one’s Aura. 
An’ they’s certainly some dif runce. 
Laura’s quite young, y’ know— Younger 
Twin,’ we call ’er hereabouts.” 

The morning after, Skipper Lemuel 
rowed the yellow dinghy a whole mile 
across the harbor to call on Cap’n Small 

-no slight thing to do for an old friend 
once removed. He had a narrow escape 
in the Light garden, where he almost ran 
into the “green ribb’n” watering the 
geraniums, but he managed to sheer off 
before she could effect any greater indig- 
nity than a pleasant nod. He attained 
the kitchen door without further mis- 
adventure, walked in boldly, and took 
a chair not too far from the entrance. 

““[’m thinkin’ o’ gettin’ married,” he 
announced in a loud tone of voice, this 
being his idea of eliminating furore and 
fuss. Then he arose hastily and moved 
to the doorway as the fair one advanced 
out of the gloom. She came and stood 
in front of him, her arms akimbo, her 
chin thrust forward, a calculating and 
unimpassioned light in her eyes. 

“Well,” she said, “‘and just exactly 
who were you thinking of getting mar- 
ried to? Say.” 

The suitor’s feet shuffled restlessly. 
He fingered the door-jamb behind his 
back. 

“Mmmm—I—I hedn’ jest decided.” 

“T thought you hadn’t. Don’t step 
on those geraniums as you go out, or-— 

He did not step on the geraniums, but 
he went, hugely elated with che progress 
he had made. For three days in suc- 
cession he toiled across the harbor to 
call on Cap’n Small, made his announce- 
ment, suffered cross-examination, and 
came away, all with increasing satisfac- 
tion. It was on the evening of the third 
day, while he was smoking his go-to-bed 
pipe on the edge of Pickert’s Wharf, 
that doubt first assailed him. 
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After all, how rapidly was he getting 
on? After all, was the time not ap- 
proaching when some further develop- 
ment was to be expected? He brooded 
over this problem for upward of an 
hour in the gathering gloom. Then he 
let himself down to the deck of the 
Equatorial Dawn and shook his head. 

“Tl do it,” he muttered with deter- 
mination. 

The following day was rather warm, 
and Skipper Lemuel’s face was moist and 
rosy from his exertions over the oars. 

*[’m thinkin’ of gettin’ married,” he 
repeated his formula, at the same time 
hitching forward a little on the chair, as 
was his precautionary habit. But the 
other did not advance this time. In- 
stead she tittered. 

“Oh, isn’t that nice!’ she 
*Won’t you have a doughnut? 
just fresh out of the kettle.” 

The man ignored the offer. He peered 
at her hgure with a stern perplexity. 

a said,” he repeated, “Tm thinkin’ 
of gettin’ married.” 

“Who to? Do tell me!” 

The time had come for developments. 

“To you!” he exploded. 

“Oh, you dear old 
When?” 

The skipper’s gorge rose and he re- 
treated to the door, smothered with a 
huge disgust. He reflected upon the 
fact that it had been too good from the 
first to be true. And then he remem- 
bered his decision of the preceding night 
and turned, defiantly. 

“I stepped on the geraniums,” he 
growled. 

“Oh, dear suds, don’t mind about 
that. Tell me some more about marry- 
ing me. I might as well tell you right 
off that I wouldn’t think of it under any 
considerations—but if I should, you 
know you'd have to carry me off—in 
secret.” 

Skipper Lemuel was so dumfounded 
that he blurted, “Why?” 

“Because father wouldn’t hear to it, 
and sister would just about raise the 
roof—that’s why.” 

“I ain’t that kind,” snarled the mar- 
iner. And then he went back and clam- 
bered into the yellow dinghy, oppressed 
by gloom. He remained gloomy for 
five days, nor did he return to Spankin’ 
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Head during that time. For the most 
part he sat on the taffrail of the F Equa- 
cael Dawn and brooded over the ruins. 
Laying aside the suggested criminal 
aspect of the affair, what was there 
left? He could perceive little but 
“mush.” She had come so splendidly 
through the preliminary stages—only to 
fail in the moment of stress. He winced 
at every fresh consideration of it. Sift 
it as he would, there remained forever 
but one meager residuum of cheer, and 
to this he returned time after time for 
what comfort it held. She had said she 
would not marry him under any con- 
siderations. ‘There was something self- 
respecting about that—something high- 
handed, almost belligerent. 

“Well,” he said on the sixth morning, 
‘I give in. When ’Il it be?” 

“When will what be?” she inquired, 


“I'M THROUGH WITH YOU AN’ ALL YER KIND” 


with a return of asperity. She was roll- 
ing out pie- -crust and the re Was a certain 
vague suggestion of offensive weapons 
about the roller in her hz and. 
“Our gettin’ married.’ 

“When the cows come home.’ 

“IT never knew you kep’ ’em.” 

“We don’t. Good-by.” 

The delighted seafarer had a narrow 
escape in the garden, where that young 
and frivolous “green ribb’n” nearly had 
hold of his sleeve before he realized what 
she was about, and then pursued him 
in his dignified retreat to the beach 
with irritating pleasantries. Once fairly 
off the flats, however, he could rest on 
his oars, mop his blazing brow, and re- 
turn to his pleasant contemplation of 
the beloved’s rehabilitation. 

**She hez her off days,” he ruminated, 
in a glow of charity, “just like any other 
mortil. ’S tew much t’ ast 
puffection every day ’n the 
week, | s’pose.” 

He decided it was an “off 
day” when he came back on 
his next trip and reiterated his 
formula of capitulation. 

“Waal, I give in. When ’Il 
it be?” 

“When will «what be?” 

“Our gettin’ married.” He 
prepared to rise. 

“IT tell you I wouldn’t think 
of it—I wouldn’t—I wouldn’t.” 
But she offered him a pie-crust 
tart, putting the effect to death. 
He scowled. He leaned for- 
ward and squinted suspicious- 
ly. No. It was “blue ribb’n” 
all right. 

“Don’t want it,” he growled, 
in extreme bitterness. 

**Lem’s mad and I’m glad,” 
she caroled. 

The master of the Equatorial 
Dawn rose to his feet, pulled 
down the sleeves of his jacket, 
and strode to the door. 

“I’m through,” he = said. 
“I’m through with you an’ all 
yer kind. T’-morrow I won't 
come nigh ye, ner day after 
t’-morrow. I'll leave ye be t’ 
think. When I do come you'll 
say ‘yes’ er ‘no.’ Good day, 
Miss Small.” 
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“You wait just a minute,” she cried. 
She came swiftly across the floor and 
stood before him, her chin raised and 
an unaccountable light in her eyes. “I 
wouldn’t be chained to that dreadful 
temper of yours for a million trillion dol- 
id,” she assured him. “It’s 
[ You ought to see 
a doctor about it—Lem.” 

The man, unable to make head or tail 
of his conflicting emotions, lowered his 
bewildered eyes. ‘“‘Blue mbb’n” was 
holding his hand. A moment later 
the yellow dinghy- boat experienced 
the most violent launching of its ex- 
istence, and Skipper Lemuel Hanks 
quitted the shores of Spankin’ Head for 
ever. 

Late in the evening of the same day 
Gabe Dow, Mr. Pickert’s oe 
perceived the master of the Equatorial 
Dawn beckoning him with an impetuos- 
ity quite astounding in that most delib- 
erate of men. 

“What's a matter?” he inquired. 

“Matter a plenty,” roared the other. 
“If ye want them salt fish carried out 0’ 
here in this vessel, ye got t’ scrabble 
round an’ get ’em hove aboard bright 
’n’ early in the mornin’. Ye must think 
I’m summer folks, th’ way ye ’spect me 
t’ hang round dewin’ nothin’.” 

So it was that the handy-man was 
up, and a half-dozen co-laborers up with 
him, long before the morning stars had 
begun to pale; and so efficacious were 
the profane labors of the handful that 
by ten o'clock in the forenoon their 
leader was slapping the skipper of the 
laden craft on the back and bidding 
him a fine voyage. 

His expression was less congenial 
when he happened to pass the berth 
some six hours later and found the Equa- 
torial Dawn squatting there as stolidly 
as ever, and her master puffing a medi- 
tative pipe on the after-deck. 

“What seems t’ be the matter, Lem?” 
he called down. “Go t’ sleep an’ lose 
yer tide, did ye?” 

The master turned a fiery and scowl- 
ing countenance. ‘‘Who’s navigatin’ 
this vessel?” he inquired. The handy- 
man thought of an answer, but de- 
cided not to make it. He had old Mr. 
Pickert down in person the day after 
that to point out to him the defects 
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in the 
Dawn. 

“Them haddick ’Il sp’ile on his hands 
afore he gets his old she-raft outside 
the Head,” he intimated, making occult 
gestures above the stranded vessel. 

“On his hands,” the wharf-owner 
repeated with grim significance. And 
then, fearing that perhaps his meaning 
had not quite gone home to his only 
legal witness, added, “‘Not on your 
hands, Gabe—nor on mine.” He went 
away, but the handy-man remained to 
hang over the edge of the wharf and con- 
verse with an imaginary companion. 

““Wouldn’t be s’prised if he took a 
row over t’ th’ Head. Wunnerful ex- 
ercise, rowin’. Ye say ye ain’t blind. 
I ain’t, either.” Then he, too, went 
away, followed as far as the wharf-end 
by an outraged seafaring character with 
baleful red eyes. 

Skipper Lemuel did row over to the 
Head the next morning—not in the in- 
terests of physical culture, but rather 
for the purpose of bestowing in certain 
quarters what he termed “a piece of his 
mind.” From afar off he marked a 
figure in white hovering about that part 
of the beach where it had been his habit 
to land, but as he came nearer the fig- 
ure withdrew and disappeared among 
the Light buildings. 

“Won’er what she’s up tew,” mur- 
mured the oarsman, wrinkling his brow, 
“whichever she is.” 

His wonderings were to be set at rest 
sooner than he expected. He was strid- 
ing purposefully up the gravel incline, 
mentally rehearsing his “ piece of mind” 
with appropriate contortions of his fore- 
head, when his steps were arrested by 
the sight of a bit of paper reposing in 
his path. There was something neat and 
geometrical about it that led him to 
bend over and examine it at closer range. 
Bold on its face he read the inscription, 
‘For Mister Lemuel.” 

The master of the Equatorial Dawn 
straightened up with a jerk and peered 
about him guiltily. He stared suspi- 

ciously at the Light buildings. He 

lurched forward and covered the treach- 
erous missive with his boot, as if by 
accident. 

After a season he bent down to pluck 
a wild flower (though not generally giv- 
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en to such soft practices) and deftly 
abstracted the fragment of paper from 
beneath his sole. Still casually, he 


opened and read: 


“Yes.” Three o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing on the beach. Don’t say anything to 





signalized chiefly by the absent text. 
After five minutes or so of this dreary 
monotone the young woman at the 
bread-board turned around and spoke 
with an irate sarcasm. 

“Would you have the kindness not to 
stare at me so?” 

Her caller smiled 
sagely, but did not re- 
move his gaze from the 
ceiling. 

“And stop talking so 
loud,” she adjured him, 
stamping a_ wrathful 
foot. “TI declare to 
goodness—”’ 

‘‘Hum dummity 
dum,” continued the 
mariner, making it plain 
that he saw through her 
swindle. “I got it all 
right,” he vouchsafed 
at length, tipping his 
chair down and favor- 
ing her with a_ slow 
wink of his left eye. 
**Don’t you worry 
about that.” 

“You've got it? Well, 
if its anything catching 
—and I| presume it is 
please get out of this 
kitchen. Scat!” 

‘“‘Hum dummity 
dum,” he resumed, re- 
turning his attention to 
the ceiling. “I won't 
let on,” he reassured 
her when he had come 
to the end of the stanza. 
“| won’t take no notice 


‘|'M HERE, LEMUEL,’ CAME THE SUPERFLUOUS REASSURANCE of ye. Don’t you wor- 
ry. Hummity dum 
dum—” 


me to-day—don’t even notice me—some- 
body might suspect. Get Rev. Whatcomb. 
You Know Who. 


“So.” He hitched up his sleeves, 
smoothed his forelock, and strode on 
with a lighter step than his deliberative- 
ness had ever allowed him to utilize 
before. Once seated in his accustomed 
chair in the kitchen, he fell to staring at 
the ceiling without a word. The silence 
at length becoming oppressive, he com- 
menced to hum an old seafaring tune, 


“You won’t, won’t you?” The young 
woman lifted a pail of tepid mop-water 
from the sink. “‘Now I’m going to 
start cleaning this kitchen in five seconds 
by the clock—understand ?” 

Skipper Lemuel left off his humming 
and regarded the object of his affections 
a little uneasily. It seemed to him that 
she was rather overdoing the part of 
caution. Then with a sudden qualm of 
misgiving he wheeled and stared out 
through the doorway. Ah—that was 
the lay of the land! 
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That frivolous “younger twin,” her 
bright hair held in thrall by the verdant 
witness to her identity, was hoeing in 
the strip of garden across the gravel 
walk, but her labors were desultory, 
as though her whole attention was not 
upon them. 

“C’n she hear thet fur?’ whispered 
the seafarer. 

“| warned you,” answered his hostess, 
irrelevantly, and the next moment Skip- 
per Lemuel’s boots and trousers -legs 
sopped their outraged way to the door. 
At that point of comparative security 
he turned with an emotion compounded 
of resentment and delight. 

“You wait,” he bawled back over the 
wavering trail of his retreat. “I'll fix you, 
when—er—when—” He glanced behind 
him and hesitated. 

“When the cows come home,” sup- 
plied his tormentor. “We don’t keep 
them,” she cried after his receding form, 
and he distinctly heard a sound of laugh- 


er. 

This was the day upon which he an- 
swered the question: ‘‘Mister—’r’ you 
a pirate?” to his own uneasy soul on the 
after-deck of the Equatorial Dawn. And 
then, as we have recounted, he went 
below to snatch a few hours of troubled 
slumber. 


The silence of the night was disturbed 
by a rumor of oars creaking in rowlocks. 
By and by they ceased, and then there 
came a sound of splashing as Skipper 
Lemuel climbed over the gunwale of the 
stranded dinghy into some four inches 
of water which covered the flats. The 
note of the morning before had desig- 
nated an unfortunate hour for the ven- 
ture—an hour when the tide was at its 
ebb and fifty yards the nearest approach 
a small boat could make to the beach- 
line. The night-rover took a small an- 
chor out of the boat, sunk one of its 
flukes in the sandy bottom with his 
boot, and spattered his way to the shore, 
where he stood, shivering slightly and 
with his head revolving in an inquisitive 
circle, for upward of fifteen minutes. 

“Tl fix ’er,” he muttered under his 
breath. Then he began to grow uneasy. 
He remembered the laugh which had 
pursued him down the gravel path the 
previous morning, and in the memory 
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its echo possessed a certain disturbing 
quality of derision. He fell to tramping 
furiously up and down the beach, reiter- 
ating at bitter intervals his intention of 
fixing her. 

“I do hope I’m not late,” a whisper 
floated through the shadows. The ar- 
dent swain halted and gloomed at a 
vague figure which approached. 

““No—no,” he said. “Not at all.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad. Now we must 
hurry.” 

“Do tell. I hedn’t thought of it. I'll 
take yer bundil.” With an astonishing 
exhibition of urbanity he relieved her of 
the suit-case she carried and strode into 
the shallow water. ‘“‘Come ’long,” he 
called over his shoulder. He had pro- 
ceeded perhaps a dozen steps before he 
became aware that he was proceeding 
alone. He turned, perplexed and impa- 
tient. 

“Well?” 

“Lemuel,” complained the lady. 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“Lemuel, I can’t walk—through that.” 

“Why?” Her suitor left “in Heaven’s 
name” unuttered. 

“Why, Lemuel—I'd get .my feet sop- 


pe 


ping: 
The man of ships lifted his eyes to 


heaven. He abstracted one of his own 
feet from the water and allowed it to 
drip significantly for a long moment. 

“You'll have to carry me,” came the 
quavering plaint of his lady, ““—in your 
arms.” 

The first blue-gray flush lightened the 
eastern sky. The man put his boot back 
in the water and shifted the suit-case 
wearily from one hand to the other. 

“She hez her off days,” he sighed. 
Then he raised his eyes to that luminous 
threat of the coming day and sighed 
again. 

“But—but mebby she’s wuth it, after 
all.” 


The sun rode high in a blue heaven 
and a moderate breeze out of the south- 
west bowled the Equatorial Dawn pleas- 
antly over the sparkling waters. Far 
and far away along the vessel’s fading 
wake the’ diaphanous sand-cliffs of Old 
Harbor hung for a moment on the sky- 
line and were gone. 

The master of the vessel lounged at 
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ease within handy reach of the wheel, 
smoking his pipe. His thumbs were 
tucked comfortably beneath his suspen- 
ders; his face was illuminated by the 
suggestion of a smile; he meditated 
largely over the surface of the sea. By 
and by one of his hands abandoned its 
suspender-strap and strayed to the mid- 
portions of his vest. 

“‘Hey, woman!” he bawled pleasantly, 
without shifting his eyes from the hori- 
zon, “how about thet thar breakf’s’? 
Putty nigh ready?” 

No answer. 

He reiterated the substance of his 
inquiry in a slightly louder tone of voice, 
and then, startled and gasping profanely, 
he struggled to free his neck from the 
embrace of a soft, round arm which had 
overtaken it from behind. 

*l’m here, Lemuel,” came the ten- 
der but quite superfluous reassurance. 
“Don’t shout at your little wife.” 

He became aware that something 

ressed against his cheek; a wisp of au- 
nae hair tickled his right nostril, and 
he was about to sneeze violently when a 
glow of foreign color in the corner of his 
eye distracted him. 

He threw off his encumbrance and re- 
treated to the deck-house, where he 
leaned, glowering and perspiring, his 
wide eyes fixed upon his wife. 

“Which be ye?” he demanded. 

“Which? 1 don’t understand you, 
Lemuel.” 

“Yer ribb’n—look at yer ribb’n. It’s 
green, ain’t it?” 

“Why, of course it is, you old silly! 
Isn’t this ‘Light week’? She stopped 
and appeared to evolve a new thought. 
Then she laughed, pointing a thumb 
at herself. “f guess /’m the silly, to 
be thinking of ‘Light week’ now —or 
‘kitchen week’ either—ha-ha. Good- 
by, ‘Light week.’” 

Her lord and master sat down slowly. 

oy Light week.’ Woman, I don’t foller 
ye. 

' “Why, ‘Light week,’ youknow. The 


week you tend light, Goosey. The 
other week’s when you do the house- 
work and wear a ics ledhcaiihies-soher’. 
the only way father could ever tell us 
apart. ‘Light week’s green. I always 
thought it was silly—having to wear one 
color one week and another color the 
next, year in and year out—but father 
used to be in the navy and said it was 
dis’pl’ne. You look fairly faint, you 
poor soul. I’ll run right down-stairs and 
finish that breakfast, now.” 

The Equatorial Dawn, through long 
neglect of her tiller, had begun to luff 
up into the wind and rattle her canvas 
warningly. Mechanically Skipper Lem- 
uel crossed the deck; mechanically he 
shifted the wheel; mechanically he 
squinted at the leach of the mainsail till 
it grew taut again; mechanically he 
muttered, “Waal, I'll be dinged/” <A 
muffled but cheery hail impinged upon 
his consciousness. 

“Come on down and eat your wedding 
breakfast, Lemuel.” 

He moved to the companionway me- 
chanically. 

“Mind and take off your hat before 
you come down here,” continued the 
voice of the Younger Twin. 

The master’s hand, where it was 
suddenly arrested upon the edge of the 
opening, showed white around the knuc- 
kles. Tie sucked in a huge breath of 
air and strove in vain to keep his voice 
from shaking as he bent down and 
tested fate. 

**T guess it’s my cabin,” he challenged. 

“And I guess it’s my breakfast,” came 
back the sweet but unyielding answer. 
“Now if you’re at all anxious for food, 
Lemuel dear, you know what—” 

The master of the Equatorial Dawn 
straightened up and mopped his stream- 
ing brow with a red-and-yellow bandana. 

“Waal, I’ll be double-dinged!” he pro- 
nounced, cautiously removing the an- 
cient derby from his head. And the sun 
shone pleasantly over all the fair and 
happy sea. 
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S most readers, by this time, will 
br have experimentally decided the 
question of their summer where- 
abouts, the whole question of a summer 
whereabouts may be considered quite 
academically, at least with reference to 
the present season. There may be some 
practical application to future seasons 
in what we purpose saying, but we doubt 
it; in fact, we are not sure but we have 
been merely amusing ourselves in the 
comparison of temperatures at different 
points in the country on certain days 
of May which we have been making. 

At one time, thirty or forty years ago, 
there was much talk of an isothermal 
line which, on the maps inspired by the 
occasion, showed the course of the Arc- 
tic Pacific Railroad through a boreal 
region much freer from snow and ice 
than any region farther to the south- 
ward. In these charts the road begin- 
ning at New York, say, and crossing the 
continent to St. Louis, say, there made 
a bold leap to Duluth, say, and thus 
avoided the blizzards which habitually 
raged in Arizona, say, on the route of the 
Antarctic Pacific, say. We have mislaid 
our copy of that map, and are obliged 
to speak somewhat conditionally, but 
we remember that it was in obedience 
to an isothermal line drawn in the inter- 
est of the Arctic Pacific road that these 
surprising deflections were made. It was 
claimed by its friends that the line was 
drawn also in the light of the latest 
discoveries of science; but on -he other 
hand it was held by its enemies that the 
line was purely imaginary, the effect of 
a hard-pushed fancy acting in behalf 
of a struggling corporation. Our mem- 
ory does not serve us as to the outcome; 
the road may or may not have been 
built on that isothermal line, but if it 
was, it was prophetically constructed 
upon a solid Dass of scientific reality. 

Taking the figures for the hottest May 
weather ever known to people who had 
not noticed the May weather much for 
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some years past, we find that on the 
27th of that month in this year the 
mercury stood at a maximum of 84 
degrees in Bismarck, N. D., and at ex- 
actly the same figure in Jacksonville, 
Fla., and New Orleans, La., while at 
Portland, Me., it was 86, at New York, 
N. Y., 90, and at Boston, Mass., 95. 
From these readings it would seem that 
the places of most equable summer tem- 
perature in the country were Bismarck, 
Jacksonville, and New Orleans, and a 
logical inference would be that the win- 
ter temperature, on the coldest day of 
February ever known to people who had 
not noticed before, was the same in 
these places. The readings not only go 
to prove that the isothermal line of a 
former generation was scientifically di- 
vined, but they suggest a scientific re- 
vision of the whole plan of our summer 
life. Of course when we say our summer 
life we mean that of such among us as 
are forced by their easy circumstances 
to fly from their luxurious homes, during 
the heated term or terms, and if they do 
not go to Europe, to seek a climate in 
their own country where neither the 
mercury nor the mosquito shall molest 
them or make them afraid. But their 
cottages in the hills or on the shores are 
often so charming that they make the 
dwellers dissatisfied with their city life, 
and unwilling to go back to it in the fall. 
The summer hotels once so popular had 
not as great social disadvantages; people 
were glad to leave them, early in Sep- 
tember, and from a continuous sojourn 
at any time in such hotels now the uni- 
versal automobile has come to save the 
cottageless class, by far the largest above 
the class which earns its daily bread 
by its daily job, when it can get the job. 

It is a little odd that the automobile 
which the houses of so many have been 
mortgaged to buy, should perhaps be a 
means of re-establishing the good old all- 
the-year-round home in something of its 
former permanency. Instead of going 
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to a summer hotel with the children, for 
a month, or two, or three, and leaving 
the husband and father in his city soli- 
tude, the wife and mother now puts the 
whole family into the car which he has 
learned to run (at least well enough to 
run it into other cars, or over people) 
and sets off with him on a week-end 
excursion, returning on Monday early 
enough to do the weekly wash. The new 
custom perhaps makes for cockneyism, 
but that is not so very regrettable; it 
is much better than the smattering of 
nature which the absentees used to get. 

Or, is not it? We are trying to make 
the best of the situation which has de- 
veloped; and we see in it a refuge from 
climate by way of the good weather 
which is from time to time prophesied 
by the meteorological authorities. The 
question still left 1s how to ascertain the 
best climate in the interest of cottage 
life, or of those people who can afford 
to live in two or three houses during 
the year between their trips to Europe. 
Our study of the daily weather reports 
has not been so exhaustive as to enable 
us to say just where the maximum of 
climatic happiness is to be found, or to 
be counted upon with entire security 
during the whole year. We have owned 
that we do not know whether the tem- 
perature of Jacksonville is the same as 
that of Bismarck in February; we would 
not rashly infer from its Maytime parity 
that it is so, or advise the orange farmer 
who has suffered from frost in Florida 
to try North Dakota. But what about 
the “anguish of the solstice” in Boston 
and its delight in New Orleans? Does 
95 to 84 prove nothing against the 
summer climate of Massachusetts, noth- 
ing for that of Louisiana? Does the 
mosquito rage worse by Lake Atcha- 
falaya or by Jamaica Pond? Shall we 
resort to Baton Rouge in winter, or to 
Brookline, if we want to escape the cold? 
Such an inquiry opens up the considera- 
tion of the relative attractions of the 
different sections of our country. We 
have all heard the boast of our Southern 
friends, ‘‘We never have such hot sum- 
mers as yours in Alabama (or South 
Carolina, or Georgia, or Tennessee). The 
mercury seldom goes above 85, and rarely 
into the nineties. It’s the Jong summer 
that tires us.” 


But there is a great deal to be said in 
favor of the protracted heat of the long- 
summered climates. One ought to re- 
flect that all the civilizations of antiqui- 
ty flourished in tropical or sub-tropical 
regions. Egypt, Assyria, Greece, fealy 
were countries where an unprecedented 


culture was attained without the aid of 


artificial heating; the sun warmed them 
in summer and the people bore their 
chilblains as well as they could in win- 
ter, without remitting their exertions for 
an intellectual and artistic uplift. Their 
moral and religious condition left some- 
thing to be desired, but with the uni- 
versal spread of ethical culture the lapse 
to any such condition in our time is 
scarcely to be feared for civilization 
in the hot countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. Our aborigines, especially 
our prehistoric aborigines, instinctively 
wrought on the lines of antique empire 
and grew more and more enlightened as 
they avoided Greenland on the north 
and Patagonia on the south, perfecting 
themselves in architecture and sculpture 
as they went, till on the breathless plains 
and among the volcanic mountains of 
Central America they left monuments 
surpassing in beauty those of Egypt. 
At on, this is what travelers say; any 
who doubt it may go and see for them- 
selves; and if we are to trust the logic 
of our weather reports they will probably 
find themselves more secure from sun- 
stroke in Guatemala or Yucatan than 
in eastern Massachusetts. 

It is true that in the impenetrable 
forests which hide the self - forgotten 
cities of Central America the very latest 
type of automobile would work its way 
with difficulty, and we are not now urg- 
ing any owner of a touring-car to under- 
take their exploration. But it seems 
to us that if we owned an automobile 
of very great h. p., with a chauffeur 
who kept sober during the summer, we 
should feel it a sort of public duty to 
visit Charleston, Tallahassee, Memphis- 
on-the- Mississippi, New Orleans, and 
Natchez-under-the-Hill, in September, 
say, with a view to ascertaining whether, 
in the long, mild summer of those parts, 
the mercury still refrained from going 
above 85. If we found this to be the 
case we should not hesitate to urge the 
advantages of those places as summer 
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resorts and residences, and we should 
look forward to the time when we could 
cheerfully indorse the we of the 
real-estate agent and the advertisement 
of the summer-hotel man setting forth 
the attractions of the canebrake and the 
everglade as cottage sites, and the mock- 
ing- bird and alligator above anything 
in the Adirondacks or on the Maine 
coast. 

If we could once establish that there 
was really a summer in the South where 
the fantastic leaps and bounds of the 
thermometer in the North were un- 
known, we should have gone a great 
way toward repermanizing the American 
home, once the prey of the summer 
hotel, and now the victim of the touring- 
car, the seaside cottage, and the Atlantic 
liner. The desirable climate, if reliably 
ascertained, would strike hands, as it 
were, with the moneyed and the mort- 
gaged classes and restore them to all- 
the-year-round firesides, where the light- 
wood knot need scarcely be kindled more 
than three months out of the twelve. 
To be sure, this would ignore the im- 
mensely larger class which is neither 
moneyed nor mortgaged, but would not 


The 


so really as apparently ignore it. 
natural conditions of our long but mild 
summered section have not proved ad- 
verse to industries supposed to be con- 
ditioned in the energy native to the 
short hot-summered and long _hard- 


wintered North. Foundries and fac- 
tories flourish equally in both sections, 
with some advantages from unrestricted 
child-labor under the kinder skies. With 
the more constant or continuous sojourn 
of the moneyed and mortgaged classes 
in the South, there would be more de- 
mand for labor of every sort, and a 
universal prosperity would prevail. 

We would not be too sanguine in 
urging the South as a refuge from the 
inclement summers of the North; it has 
not always been found a refuge from 
our inclement winters, but in an aca- 
demic discussion like the present the 
matter may be fitly considered. It is 
said that Mr. Brice believes South Amer- 
ica destined to be the seat of the hap- 
piest and greatest power of the future 
by reason of its varied natural advan- 
tages, and we could not perhaps too soon 
apply the Monroe Doctrine to the ex- 
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propriation of the Latin races in some- 
thing like a retroactive resentment of 
the Spanish and Brazilian colonizations. 
It is well known that the equator is 
situated in South America, and it is 
probable that in the long summers there 
the milder heat has been found condu- 
cive to the prospect of a higher type of 
civilization than our own, say something 
nearer the Egyptian if not the Greek. If 
we can accept the readings of the ther- 
mometer at Jacksonville and New Or- 
leans, there is no reason why we should 
continue to swelter in Boston or New 
York, and when we have practically 
verified the claim of those more meridi- 
onal cities to a summer as mild as it is 
long, it should be merely a question of 
time as to our advance through Mexico 
and Central America to that Southern 
continent where the truest America is 
to be. In the soft latitudes of Yuca- 
tan and Guatemala we may linger long 
enough to let our scientists thoroughly 
explore the scenes of prehistoric empire 
in the tropical forests of those all but 
fabulous regions. We must not forget 
that it was North American research 
which discovered the wonders of that 
inarticulate past to the modern world: 
the mute glory of those ruined cities, 
forest-hidden and half-buried, with the 
incredible fascination of their sculpture, 
and the grandeur of their architecture. 
We should hope, if our fancy of a wiser 
and more unselfish summer were ever 
realized, that the hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions of those walls and pillars would 
yet interpret themselves to our more 
leisured learning. Perhaps (though we 
own the dream is wild) some automo- 
biling American family, leaving its mort- 
gaged home far behind it in the North, 
might even chance upon that mighty 
metropolis, as perfect in the preser- 
vation of its palaces and temples as 
when it was the capital of a prehistoric 
empire. This remained the dream of 
Stephens and Catherwood after their 
explorations, and its existence has never 
been disproved, though its area is so great 
(we believe some twenty miles square) 
that an automobiling American family 
might almost skid upon it in one of 
these August nights. Then, though they 
burst a tire or two in the accident, what 
a glorious August were this! 
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fee of the commonest mistakes of 


the novitiate in literature is his 
conception of a magazine editor 

as an awarder of literary prizes. 
It does seem to belittle our office if we 
say that it is truer that literature exists 
for magazines than that magazines exist 





for literature—if we confess that all pe- 
riodicals, like the publishing houses to 
whose business they are so often ten- 
ders, owe their origin to private or par- 
tisan interests. Literature itself, like 
every other form of human activity, had 
its rise in use, and even religion began 
as an agricultural rather than as a celes- 
tial investment. Man is a builder before 
he i is an architect, an artisan before he 
is an artist. This is the obvious and 
historical course. The rea/ beginnings of 
faith and art are not obvious, but are 
bound up with man’s destiny, and, like 
that, are disclosed only in the full mani- 
festation of the psychical activities in- 
volved; as the spring is first seen to 
gush from the earth, and only when it 
fulfils its course, becoming the stream 
and rising in vapor to the skies, do we 
identify its source with its destination, 
and see with the poet that “all founda- 
tions are laid in heaven.” 

So that it is rather a fine conception, 
if the literary aspirant can frankly enter- 
tain it, blinking the apparent actuality— 
this idea of pure literature as the begin- 
ning and end of any enterprise daring to 
call itself literary. It shows at least the 
singleness of his own purpose and fore- 
shows the possibility that in the ardor 
of his quest this purpose may become 
so disinterested as to forego even the 
promptings of personal ambition. 

A publisher with any proper sense of 
his responsibilities would not issue books 
pandering to a degraded sensibility, 
whatever the profit; and of edifying 
literature he would select by preference 
the most excellent in point of art. If 
in the course of his experience as the 
publisher of books his well and widely 


established relations with authors and 
readers should develop a promising , , 
for magazine publication, he would, 
entering upon it, be guided by the same 
principles. But it must be a business 
enterprise. Any advantage it might be 
to literature would be a happy incident 
in his regard of it, and to Santos that 
it must first of all be profitable. 


Such precisely was the situation of 


the publishing house which in 1850 
started this Magazine. There had been 
other monthly periodicals before it, but 
none of them illustrated, none estab- 
lished on so‘ broad and at the same time 
so homely a plan or, we might add, one 
so bold, since it laid claim to the whole 
kingdom of current literature—by virtue 
of selective discovery, for it began as an 
eclectic. 

We select this Magazine to illustrat: 
the tendency of the modern periodica! 
away from “pure literature,” howeve: 
steadfastly it may adhere to approved 
literary standards, because of the sig- 
nificant epoch at which it started, sig- 
nificant as marking the point of depart- 
ure, and because it was planned for an 
appeal so wide that any radical change 
in the demands of its audience or in the 
character of its response to these de- 
mands would be in a general sense rep- 
resentative of a new era. 

The very fact that the Magazine, 
though oper. from the first to American 
contributions, was obliged, if it was to 
fulfil its promise of giving its readers the 
best accessible contemporary literature, 
for its first two years to be mainly an 
eclectic, was in itself significant of the 
continued dependence of America upon 
England in this field. However this is 


to be accounted for, the new magazine 
was in truth drenched with good litera- 
ture—the best mid-Victorian fiction, es- 
says, and poetry. It was, as a merely 
casual glimpse at the contents of those 
earliest numbers of the Magazine will 
show, pure literature in a sense that 
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no popular magazine literature ever has 
been since or is ever likely to be again. 

This was due to the peculiar audience, 
the like of which will never be seen 
again, for which this literature was se- 
lected. It was still a remarkably homo- 
geneous audience just at the point of 
beginning to become one very hetero- 
geneous; on the point, indeed, of becom- 
ing in almost every way what it pre- 
cisely then was not. Its homogeneity 
was especially manifest in its literary 
sensibility, so generally and from long 
habit responsive to the old-world and, 
particularly, to the old-home note. It 
had in this respect, from Colonial times, 
out-Englished the English. All the 
great names of British literature were 
cherished household words, and it was in 
comparison with these that the distinc- 
tion of American writers was rated. It 
was this tenacious loyalty which, far 
more than the absence of international 
copyright, had precluded distinctive 
American authorship. 

The audience of the new monthly 
magazine demanded pure literature and 
could fully appreciate the distinction of 
essayists like De Quincey, Macaulay, 
and Carlyle—so much more keenly than 
the general English reading public that 
collected editions of these authors’ es- 
says were first called for in America. 
The new magazine bristled with names 
like these, and its readers. had for once 
full satisfaction. The audience was 
large and grew steadily and with un- 
precedented rapidity, and it is a most sig- 
nificant fact, as bearing upon our 
present theme, that in the course of 
less than three years it had ceased to be 
eclectic. 

The audience was changing. Between 
1850 and 1860 the quiet simplicity of 
American life was rapidly being broken 
up. The impetus given by steam and 
electricity to material and mechanical 
progress and the sudden quickening of 
pioneer activities following the acqui- 
sition of California were awaking a new 
American consciousness. With this in- 
dustrial expansion economic issues be- 
came prominent, the one most critical 
relating to the extension of slavery. 
[he reaction of what was known as the 
“American Party,” against the too easy 
naturalization of aliens was also sig- 
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nificant of the new self-centered regard. 
The awakening of a buoyant, self-con- 
scious Americanism, such as found its 
note in Walt Whitman, created a diver- 
sion more favorable to distinctively 
American authorship than could have 
been effected by an international copy- 
right treaty. 

This diversion must have had its 
source in the sensibility of the audience, 
affecting its demands, before it altered 
the course of literature. Whitman al- 
most yelled his response, but it was 
bound to find expression in story and 
humor, and in every possible literary 
shape in books and periodicals. It was 
a diversion from pure literature. It was 
not unprecedented. There had never 
been a modern literature which, taken 
in mass, was pure literature. The great 
masters of either life or literature in any 
age were as much law-breakers as law- 
makers. Cervantes, in Don Quixote, 
broke up the pre-existing world of ro- 
mance. ‘The classic creators are, least 
of all authors, literary. 

The Magazine whose genesis and early 
growth we have been tracing could not 
follow the broad plan of its foundation— 
broader than its founders consciously 
recognized—without responding to the 
impulses that were stirring a whole peo- 
ple and awakening new demands in its 
wide audience. The serial English novel 
retained its place, but no longer to the 
exclusion of the American. A wholly 
new order of short stories emerged, not 
formed on English models, but thor- 
oughly American—a portraiture of char- 
acter mainly, of unsophisticated types 
and abounding in humor. It was in key 
with Porte Crayon’s Virginia sketches, 
and J. Ross Browne’s pictures of West- 
ern mining - camps. Gueaide of fiction 
the largest feature of the Magazine in 
its new shaping, was its illustrated 
articles of travel and exploration. The 
new industrial economies were as fast, 
fully mirrored in its pages. 


Now, all this is very remote from any. F 


ideal conception of pure literature. In 
i850 this Magazine reflected the bes 

current literature, as it had to in re- 
sponse to the demand of its large audi- 
ence brought up on the best English 
models. By 1860, under the same com- 
pulsion, it had come to reflect an Amer- 
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ican life which had become conscious of 
its own distinctive character and des- 
tiny. There never could be again an 
American magazine, meeting the needs 
of this new audience, of as purely a lite- 
rary type as those which sprang up 
before the middle of the century. 

Both long and short fiction were to 
have in the years to come, and in re- 
sponse to social and sociological changes, 
progressive or reactionary, an infinite 
range of diversification as to theme and 

urpose, with a tendency to become less 

iterary, until it should reach its present 
state of bewildering heterogeneity, in 
which the vastly larger proportion of it 
is not allied either to art or literature, 
and much of it that is creative and genu- 
inely allied to both frankly confesses to 
a vital rather than a purely esthetic or 
literary purpose. 

The diversification was of the reading 
public before it was of fiction. Outside 
of the audience that in 1850 any maga- 
zine could have had—one, say, to which 
the eminent names in English literature 
would have been significant—another 
audience which is simply literate has 
very greatly increased in numbers 
through the general diffusion of elemen- 
tary education. Its reading is usually 
confined to journalism—secular and re- 
ligious—and to fiction which is either of 
the Sunday-school-library order or ele- 
mentally sensational, but, in either case, 
immune to literary criticism. This out- 
lying audience is all on nearly the same 
level mentally and emotionally—provin- 
cial isolation being no longer possible— 
is divided by partisan and sectarian 
lines, but is not stratified. Any real 
stratification is conditioned upon intel- 
lectual culture, to which this audience 
makes no pretensions. 

The original audience of this Maga- 
zine, on the contrary, had intellectual 
curiosity and aspirations, with a sensi- 
bility to the charms of literature—all 
these in varying directions and degrees. 
Here specialization was possible, devel- 
oping different strata not only in the 
general audience, according to diverse 
interests, but often in the individual 
reader. A corresponding specialization 
of periodical literature was inevitable. 
The scheme of this Magazine implied a 


response to its audience as a whole—: 
satisfaction of intellectual curiosity, « 
meeting of new social and sociologica| 
aspirations and of all interests, in so 
far as the audience as a whole was 
participant in these. It must reflect 
informingly the living and ever-changing 
world in every phase of its progressiv: 
movement; but it could not narrow its 
plan so as to specialize in any field, so as 
to be distinctively literary for the sake 
of those demanding literary criticism, 
distinctively scientific to meet the need 
of the special student, distinctively’ so- 
ciological by entering the arena of dis- 
cussion, or distinctively anything outside 
of its reflective function, which it the 
more effectively exercised because it was 
an illustrated magazine. The agitating 
questions dividing its audience—espe- 
cially dividing it during the first decade 
of its existence—lay beyond its scope. 
Therefore for the diverse strata of its 
own audience there arose the need of 
eriodicals with more special functions. 

hese could enter the field of political 
discussion or that of literary criticism, 
and in essays—for which, being unil- 
lustrated, they had more space—could 
give more prominence to the individual 
note; but they were compelled to yield 
to the trend of the new age, which was 
away from what had been known as 
pure literature, in the preceding genera- 
tion, to a direct dealing with life. Lowel! 
neither could nor would have made th« 
Atlantic Monthly as distinctively literary 
as he had, a few years earlier, his short- 
lived Pioneer. 

Perhaps we should say that the maga- 
zines of the last sixcy years represent a 
new literature; certainly they cannot 
fairly be called no literature. But, while 
the best of them maintain literary stand- 
ards as to form, they are as to content 
mainly non-literary. Style is not less 
appreciated than in a former age, but 
even in fiction—more than all in that 
which is the fruit of creative realism—it 
has changed along with our whole man- 
ner of living. 

More important, therefore, to the be- 
ginning contributor than his technical 
literary equipment—though that is fai 
from being negligible—is tie developed 
sense of life. 
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The Waddingtons 


BY REBECCA HOOPER EASTMAN 


DO not know the Waddingtons. 

If ever | should meet any member of 
that unusual, illustrious family, | should 
say—but not tritely, because there weuld 

be no enthusiasm in my tones—‘“‘I have 
heard so much about you that I feel as if 
I knew you. 

It was one day, when I was ordering a 
salad for Monday’s luncheon, that the Wad- 
dingtons popped into my life, introduced by 
my new cook, Eliza Snart. 

‘The Waddingtons,” reminisced Eliza, 
“just ate what was left over from Sunday 
for Monday noon.” 

“The Waddingtons?” I inquired, with as- 
sumed interest. 

The reason for my seemingly courteous 
question was a resolution that | had made— 
to be human with Fliza Snart 
as long as Eliza herself would 
permit it. 

And who may the Wad- 
dingtons be, Eliza?” 

“English folk,’’ replied Eli- 
za, with devout eyes on the 
kitchen ceiling. “ The largest 
and loveliest family 1 ever 
lived with.” 

“Oh!” 

I thought that I did well— 
to manage that one littl 
ejaculated monosyllable; such 
implied perfections absolute- 
ly stifled my ability to com- 
ment. And as Eliza’s eyes 
were still inclined ceiling- 
ward, | silently withdrew, 
feeling somehow that my 
kitchen was crowded so full! 
of large, lovely Waddington: 
that there was no room at a!! 
there for me. And yet, in 
spite of the Waddington dis- 
approval about the salad, 
Eliza made and served it. 
But she did so with conde- 
scending superiority. 

The second or third night 
that Eliza was with us, my 
eldest son was late to dinner; 
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indeed, he failed to make his appearance until 
the dessert was on the table. Sally—our 
second maid for years, and angel always— 
brought in his dinner, course by course, kept 
nicely warm, and waited on him as if she 
was deeply grateful for his being late, as if 
she had been longing for some such opportu- 
nity to manifest her devotion. 

“When Master Robert Waddington or any 
of the other Waddington gentlemen was late 
for dinner, they always left twenty-five cents 
under their plate for the table-girl, and an- 
other twenty-five for me,” observed Eliza 
Snart, the next morning. 

“Indeed!” I retorted, icily. “The Wad- 
dingtons must have had a great deal of 
money, Eliza.” 

“Oh no, ma’am, they wasn’t rich. 





AS ELIZA’S EYES WERE STILL INCLINED 
CBEILINGWARD, | SILENTLY WITHDREW 





























“MRS. WADDINGTON,” SAID ELIZA, “HAD ELEGANT CLOTHES” 


They was better than rich. They was— gen- 
erous.” 

Again driven forth from my kitchen by 
the virtues of the Waddington family, I re- 
solved to give up being human with Eliza 
Snart. 

“Eliza,” I said, “since the furnace-man 
has a lame shoulder, I shall have to ask you 
to polish the candlesticks and irons and 
warming-pans.” 

Pell-mell the Waddingtons were upon us. 

“The Waddingtons had grand brass an- 
tiques,” enthused Eliza Snart. “But they 
never had ’em shined. They kept ’em dull, 
purpose, to make ’em look older. But I[ 
can polish yours, of course, if you like.” 

“1 do like, Eliza,” | answered, in a rasping 
voice. 

Those Waddingtons were getting on my 
nerves. I was beginning to loathe them so 
that I showed it, and for a while they stayed 
away. I hoped that they might have been 
killed in a railroad wreck or an automobile 
accident. But no! They were just out of 
town for a few days, and they all returned, 
by a peculiar coincidence, on the very morn- 
ing that Eliza Snart and | were planning the 
Thanksgiving dinner. I had presumed to 
invite four relatives to this function. 

“The Waddingtons,” said Eliza, “always 


took their holiday dinners at a restaurant, 
and gave us servants the day.” 

With grimly compressed lips I managed 
to control myself, and tried to recall the fact 
that Thanksgiving often meant a period of 
gloomy rebellion on the part of the servants. 
When I marshaled my courage to order the 
plum-pudding and presented Eliza Snart 
with a copy of our ancestral recipe, she su- 
perciliously said: 

“Mrs. Waddington always bought im- 
ported plum-puddings. They’re much better 
than you can make at home, and they don’t 
cost near as much. And it’s the truth that 
I never had to make one single dessert when 
I was at the Waddingtons’. They bought 
all their desserts.” 

Our Thanksgiving dinner was in the eve- 
ning, and just before the guests arrived 
Eliza Snart rapped on the living-room door 
with an entirely unnecessary question about 
how I wished the cranberry sauce to be 
served. 

“Just as we said when we talked it over, 
Eliza,” | reminded her. “In the little glass 
dishes.” 

Eliza surveyed me minutely from head to 
foot. I was wearing a low-cut gown, simply 
made, and my one valuable piece of jewelry 
—a string of pearls. 
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“Mrs. Waddington,” said Eliza, “had ele- 
gant clothes! And every afternoon she was 
all a-blazing with diamonds and rubies.’ 

At this information I inwardly resolved 
that as soon as Th: inksgiving was over Eliza 
Snart and her precious Waddingtons should 
leave my domicile for ever. It had been bad 
enough to have them all hanging ae the 
kitchen, but now that they had taken to 
roving higgledy-piggledy through the house, 
and, by subtle comparison with their own 
clothes and jewels, telling me how to dress, 
[ resolved to endure them no longer. 

“Eliza,” I said, gritting my teeth, the Mon- 
day after Thanksgiving, “T am afraid that 
you are not suited he re. 

Eliza Snart looked at me in a way that 
made my spine quiver. 

“T ain’t complained of the place,” she said. 
“Of course, | don’t expect to find another 
pla ice like the Waddingtons’.” 

“But perhaps you might, Eliza,” I urged. 
“T won’t detain you another day, if you wish 
to look for a better place.’ , 

Eliza’s next words contained volumes of 
reproach. 

“Mrs. Waddington,” she began, and then 
repeated the dear name for emphasis—* Mrs. 
Waddington never dismissed a servant just 
before Christmas. There ain’t any places, 
and then, if you get a place, you don’t get 
presents, being only just come. No, I'll stay 
where I am until after Christmas.” 

Of course I ought to have given Eliza 
Snart her notice then and there. But I was 
too cowardly; I was afraid that the Wad- 
dingtons would fight with me and by force 
of superior numbers compel me to retain 
their Eliza. There was nothing they wouldn’t 
do for her, and I felt that I was in real danger. 

“Very well, Eliza,” I surrendered. “‘ We'll 
wait until after Christmas, and then see how 
we both feel about your staying.” 

Those powerful, omnipotent Waddingtons 
were delighted to such an extent that they 
held their peace for two whole days. The 
consequence was that when they finally 
broke out again they were worse than ever. 

“Mr. Waddington himself used to come 
round with a note-book the week before 
Christmas and ask all the servants what 
they wanted,” said mouthpiece Eliza Snart, 
connotatively. 

I tried to picture my husband doing that 
same thing, and although I have an average 
imagination, | failed completely. 

“Of course we all had our ten dollars and 
a silk dress apiece. But Mr. Waddington 
always wanted to know what we needed, 
besides.” 

I walked with dignity to the ice-box, and 
looked it through. 

“Mrs. Waddington was a lovely lady. She 
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never came into the kitchen,” said Eliza 
Snart. “And she wouldn’t have known an 
ice-bex from a—porcupine.’ 

At last, although Eliza had not at all in- 
tended it, I had found a flaw in that woman 
of women, that superwoman—Mrs. Wad- 
dington. Her glorious selflessness, her tre- 
mendous beneficence, and her overwhelming 
generosity had all but obliterated her intelli- 
gence. Porcupines and ice-boxes should be 
distinguishable, even to Waddingtons. 

“Did I never tell you about the parties 
we had at the Waddingtons’?” inquired 
Eliza, sociably, as I took a cake of sulphur- 
napthol soap from the butter-firkin and put 
it in the soap-dish. 

“Please be a little more careful about the 
butter, Eliza,” I said. ‘“‘It tasted so strange 
this morning. How could that sulphur-naph- 
thol soap have got into it?” 

“| presume the cat put it there,” suggested 
Eliza, who hated Puccini, our pet cat, aged 
nine years. “But I was telling you about 
the parties at the Waddingtons’. Once a 
week the Waddingtons all went out and let 
us servants have the whole house and ask 
in our friends. We danced in the drawing- 
room, and Mrs. Waddington sent in lobster- 
salad and ice-cream and cake and candy 
from the same caterer that furnished them 
desserts I was telling you of.” 

I faced Eliza Snart. 

“Eliza, why did you ever leave the Wad- 
dingtons?”’ I asked, very distinctly. 

“They broke up housekeeping,” said Eliza, 
with cheerful finality. “But for that I'd 
been there yet. And when they let us go 
they give us fifty dollars apiece.” 

““How many of ‘us’ were there, Eliza? 

“Well, there was me, and the parlor-maid, 
and the chambermajd, and the waitress, and 
the lady’s maid, and the inside man, and the 
outside man.” 

“Seven,” said I. 

**Seven,” agreed Eliza. 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars, Eliza. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“And where are the Waddingtons living 
now?” 

“‘In the same hotel where they went when 
they broke up.” 

“What hotel is it?” 

“It’s down-town, Mis’ Brown.” 

“But what is the name of the hotel?” 

“Ain’t it funny? I forget the name, 
ma’am.” 


“What? 


9” 


” 


Don’t you ever go to see the 
Waddingtons?” 

“Oh no, ma’am.” 

“But an old servant like you, and after 
all they did for you! - It seems ungrateful of 
you, Eliza.” 

“Yes, ma’am. 


If I hadn’t lost the address 
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“OH, DEAR ME,” 
LENGTH, “* 


SAID ELIZA, LOFTILY, AT 
THEM AIN'T MY WADDINGTONS!” 


I’d go there this very day. 
want to see me dreadful bad.” 

“Shall | ask Mr. Brown to hunt them up 
for you, Eliza?” | inquired. 


I expect they 


“Oh, thank you very kindly, ma’am, but 


it would be too much trouble, Mis’ Brown. 
Come Kitty! Ain’t she the cunningest cat?” 
asked Eliza, referring to the despised Puccini. 
“She’s knowing, too. Nice pussy!” 

The skies were in the act of falling. Eliza 
Snart was trying to be agreeable—she was 
actually smiling, and she was pretending to 
like the cat. What had come over her, | 
wondered. Was it, could it possibly be be- 
cause I had suggested trailing her Wadding- 
tons? Ifso, 1 resolved to pursue my inquiries. 
The next morning, therefore, when I entered 
the kitchen, | had the Waddingtons with me. 

“There’s a family named Waddington liv- 
ing down in the old Tuileries on lower Broad- 
way,” I said, pleasantly. “At least Mr. 
W addington was there before he embezzled 
and was sent to Sing Sing. That eldest son 
you were telling me about ran away with a 
circus troupe. 

There was a long, long pause. 

“Oh, dear me!”’ said Eliza, loftily, at length, 

“them ain’t my W addingtons!” 

Of course they weren’t her Waddingtons; 
they weren't anybody’s Waddingtons; they 
were creatures of my own invention, just as 

was beginning to suspect that Eliza’s 
W addingtons were characters fashioned en- 
tirely from Snart gray matter. 
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“What was your Mr. Wad- 
dington’ s Christian name, 
Eliza?” I asked, animatedly. 

Eliza groped. 

“Patrick,” was all that she 
was able to muster. 

That there was at that mo- 
ment a vegetable-wagon stand- 
ing on the street with the name 
Patrick Cassidy painted on the 
side, and that | saw Eliza Snart 
looking at this wagon just be- 
fore she answered me, may or 
may not have had anything to 
do with Mr. Waddington’s first 
name. 

“Patrick? What an unusual 
name for an Englishman!” I said. 

“So folks often said, ma’am. 
What do you say to me making 
a frozen pudding for dinner to- 
night?” 

“But, Eliza, we are not ex- 
pecting guests.” 

“IT know, ma’am; but you 
like it so much yourselves. Mr. 
Brown is crazy over it. And 
I’ve plenty of cream.” 

“Thank you,” I murmured. 

Eliza Snart had made frozen puddings for 
us before, but she had never made one like 
this. There probably never was another as 
delicious. And I knew that my inquiries 
about Mr. Waddington’s first name were 
entirely responsible for the feast. 

“How long did you live with Mrs. Patrick 
Waddington?” I asked Eliza, when I saw 
that she was feeling the reaction from having 
made frozen pudding. I thought best to get 
out the Waddingtons before she did. 

“Eleven years,” replied Eliza. 

“ Did they live all that time in one place? 

“Oh yes, ma’am.” 

“And what was the address? 

“Somewheres—just off the Bowery,” re- 
sponded Eliza, haphazardly. Either she was 
all worn out with the Waddingtons, or else 
her powers of invention had succumbed to a 
great and continuous strain. At any rate, 
from that day, as long as I knew her, she 
behaved as if she had had words, and even 
hand-to-hand fights with the Waddingtons. 

In the four years that Eliza Snart has lived 
with us and cooked for us she has been 
slowly growing more and more like our old 
Sally. She now takes a marked pride in our 
humble deeds and doings, and says of people 
who have and do more than we: “They put 
on airs. They overdress so they ain’t decent. 

And whenever she grows difficult or shows 
signs of restlessness I promptly resurrect the 
Waddingtons. Eliza fervently wishes that I 
would let them stay buried. But | sha’n’t. 
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Lying on the Sand 





A Golf Problem 


N official of the Government at Washing- 

ton, who is an enthusiastic golfer, amuses 
his friends from time to time with his “ golf 
problems.” Here is one of them: 

“Two men, A and B, were at the third 
tee. A made a splendid drive, but a cow 
tried to swallow his ball, whereupon he 
whacked her with his club to such good effect 
that she advanced and disgorged the ball at 
the edge of the third hole, and he holed out 
with one more stroke, claiming the hole in 2. 

“But B said: ‘No; your score is not two; 
it’s seventeen.’ 

“*How so?’ demanded A, indignant. 

*** Because,’ said B, ‘you hit the cow with 
your cleek just fifteen times. That, plus 
your drive and putt, makes seventeen ex- 
actly.’” 


Motor-car Economy 


OST men are not blessed with such a 

treasure of a wife as is Langley. 

“My wife is the most economical woman 
in the world,” confided Langley to a friend 
one night, with profound pride. “Why, do 
you know, she’s even found a use for the 
smell of my motor-car.” 

“Great heavens! Do you mean it?” ex- 
claimed his friend. 

“Surest thing you know. She hangs 
cheese-cloth over the gasolene exhaust, and 
packs away her furs in it to keep the moths 
out during the summer.” 


An Enthusiast 
CERTAIN New York clubman, who 


spends a bit of his time in Canada, hunts 
with a camera as well as a gun. During his 
last expedition in that quarter he was ac- 
companied by a friend, who, going off by him- 
self, stumbled full upon a big black bear. 
As he was the only thing in sight, he became 
the immediate object of bruin’s attentions. 
He had only a slight lead, but was going 
pretty well, when the first-mentioned hunter 
poked through the bush with his camera and 
took in the situation. 
“Hold on there, old chap!” he yelled. 
“You're too far ahead. I can’t get you both 
in. 


Not Valued 
A YOUNG fellow called on a dealer in dogs 
one day and said: 

“I’m lookin’ fer a certain kind of dog, but 
I don’t know the name of it.” 

“Can you describe it?” asked the dealer. 
“| have nearly all kinds for sale.” 

“Well,” said the young man, thoughtfully, 
“Tl want a kind of dog about so high and so 
long,” as he designated the size. “It’s a 
kind of greyhoun’, an’ yet it ain’t a grey- 
houn’, either, because his tail is shorter than 
any of th’ greyhoun’s, an’ his nose is shorter, 
an’ he ain’t so slim round th’ body. But 
still he’s a kind of greyhoun’. Do you keep 
any such dogs?” 

“No, I do not,” replied the dog man. “I 
drown ’em!” 
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A New Degree 
LI BROWN, an impressive ebony figure 
in his long, black, clerical coat and collar 
—gift of the rector of St. James’s—had come 
in answer to a post-card of mine asking him 
to call and whitewash my back fence. 

“T’se done moved, Miss Ma’y,” he said, 
when he explained to me that he could not 
undertake the work that day, as a noon ser- 
vice at St. James’s necessitated his presence 
at the organ bellows, “and I reckon I'll jest 
leave my card so you can know whar to sen’ 
for me when yer wants me ag’in.” 

With an expression of dignified gratifica- 
tion he ypnfolded a scrap of a church-an- 
nouncement leaflet which he had pulled out 
of his vest pocket and handed me a card 
with the words: 


Eli Brown, E.O.B., 
50 Fenchurch Street. 


**What do these letters stand for?” I asked. 

“Why, Miss Ma’y, all de quality in our 
congregation has letters after der names. 
Dr. Price he has D.D.; Dr. Simmonds has 
M.D., and dere’s LL.D. for some of ’em, and 
U.S.N. for dat Yankee off’cer; and coase | 
naterally has ’em, too.” 

“But what do they mean?” I insisted. 

“Now, Miss Ma’y, don’t you know? 
E.0.B.—Episcopal Organ Blower, dat what 
-_ 





One Means of Support 
Miss CAMPBELL, the Sunday - scho 
teacher, discovered, to her horror, th: 
some of the small members of her class ha 
taken as literal truths the tales of ancie1 
gods and goddesses which they had read in 
child’s mythology at school. 

She determined, if possible, to destroy th 
belief by simple logic, and with this end i: 
view she asked: 

“Who was it, Amelia, thar supported th 
world on his shoulders?” 

“Atlas, ma’am,” the little girl replied, 
promptly. 

“That is correct,” said the teacher. “‘ Now, 
children, think. If he was supporting th: 
world on his shoulders, of course he could not 
be standing on it. 
Atlas?” 

“I know,” cried Amelia. ‘“‘He married a 
rich wife!” 


Now, what supported 


The Best 
A WASHINGTONIAN was taking a well- 
known author over the golf-links at 
Chevy Chase. While the writer did not him- 
self play golf, he thought he would like to 
walk over the course and observe his friend’s 
plav. 

Now this friend was, in the language of 
golfers, “rather a duffer.” Teeing off, he 
sent clouds of earth flying in all directions. 
To cover his confusion 
he said to his guest: 

















Good Intentions 


“What do you think 
of our links?” 

The friend, with his 
handkerchief, removed a 
bit of the soil from his 
lips and replied: 

“Best I ever tasted.” 


It Looked That Way 
REDDIE, accom- 


panied by his nurse, 
was passing a street 
where a load of straw had 
been scattered in front 
of one of the houses, in 
which there had been a 
serious illness. 

“Why did they put 
all this straw here, 
Rosa?” he asked. 

“Well, Freddie, a little 
baby came to Mrs. 
Thompson last night,” 
replied the nurse. 

“My!” exclaimed 
Freddie, “but it was 
well packed.” 
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He Saw Him 
; BENEZER HOLCOMBE had a twelve- 


hundred-pound hog which he had exhib- 
ited in a tent at the fairs for three years, 
charging ten cents admission. 

One day a traveling-man who was passing 
through the town in which Mr. Holcombe 
lived called at the house and asked if he 
might see the hog of which he had heard so 
much. Ebenezer proudly led the way to the 
hog-house, but at the door he turned. 

“Cost you ten cents,” he drawled. 

The visitor took a dime from his pocket, 
passed it to the farmer, and turned back. 

“Why, you ain’t seen the prize hog!’ 
called Ebenezer. 

“Yes, I have,” retorted the traveling-man. 
“I’ve seen him,” and continued his walk 
back to the country store. 


Ignorance of the Law 


N a case tried in a Philadelphia court the 

prosecuting attorney had a good deal of 
fun at the expense of counsel for the defend- 
ant, each of whom seemed as stupid as the 
other. 

“Ignorance of the law,” interposed the 
judge at a certain juncture, “is no excuse for 
violation of law.” 

“May I inquire of your Honor,” asked 
the prosecuting attorney, “whether your 
Honor’s remarks are directed at the defend- 
ant or his counsel?” 


Boys Will be Boys 


New to Him 


E was indeed a diamond in the rough. 
He was a ranch-owner from the “ wild and 
woolly” and was quite a catch financially. 
One evening he was a guest at a reception, 
which was his first. One of the charming 
society buds was introduced to him. After 
trying one or two topics of conversation, and 
finding the young man rather slow about 
expre ssing an opinion, she asked: 
‘Do you like Balzac?” 
“IT never played it,” he drawled, “but 
I’m willin’ to take a hand, if it “Il oblige you.” 


In Spite of Himself 


N Denver they tell of a young Britisher 

who will some day inherit a title, and who 
not long ago married the daughter of a sup- 
posedly wealthy man of that town. 

A month or so after the marriage the 
father-in-law took the husband aside. “I 
am ruined!” he exclaimed. “Practically 
every cent is gone!” 

The Briton was a good loser, however, for 
he gave vent to a long, low whistle, and 
cocina with a little laugh: 

“By George! Then I did marry for love, 


hs 


after all! 


Suggestive 


H,” exclaimed an impulsive little lady 

on meeting an acquaintance who was 
actively connected with civic reforms, “my 
dear Mrs. Black, I never see you without 
thinking of garbage!” 
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i! Nearly Accurate 
“\A/JELL, Johnnie, what did you learn at 
Sunday-school ?” 

“Why-e-e, | learned ’bout Lot’s wife. The 
town was goin’ to burn all up to ashes, an’ 
the angel he tole Lot’s wife to skate for her 
life, and she looked behind her an’ turned a 
summersault.” 


| No Use to Her 


FTER Elderfield inherited a fortune, his 
wife bought the very latest in everything. 
One morning she stopped at the motor- 

dealer’s for some accessories. 
“Here’s an entirely new invention, mad- 
am,” remarked the dealer. ‘This machine 

| contains a small ice-chest.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t attract me,” replied the 
woman, haughtily. “I never stop to pick 


— 





t up the things | kill.” 
Another Meaning 
N old farmer was laboriously filling out a 
claim-sheet against a railroad company 
that had killed one of his cows. He came 
down to the last item, which was, “ Disposi- 
: tion of the carcass?” After puzzling over it 
i for a while he wrote: 
“Kind and gentle.” 








bby 

} 

{ 

i 

i} 

t “Phew! Poof! 

“ Please, sir, it wasn’t the ball you played. 
L 
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The Cause of Brother’s Distress 
A WASHINGTON mother, hearing cries 


of distress from the nursery, hastened ‘ 

thither to find her youngest boy in “‘a state.” ; 

“James,” she demanded of the older lad, 
‘what’s the matter with your brother?” 

“He’s crying,” explained James, “ becavs: 
I’m eating my apple and won’t give him any.” 

“Is his own apple finished?” 

“Yes, ma’am; and he cried while I was 
eating that, too.” 


‘ 


She Wanted to Know 


A HANDSOME young man had just ar- 
rived at one of the fashionable hotels in 

the White Mountains. Late in the afternoon, 
while he was sitting alone on the veranda, a 
very charming young woman and her five- f 
year-old son came out. The little chap at 
once made friends with the new arrival. 

After a few moments he asked,‘‘ What is d 
your name?” When this information had 
hoa advanced, he added, “Are you mar- 
ried?” 

“No, I am not married,” replied the yourg 
man, with a smile. 

The little fellow paused thoughtfully for a 
moment, then, turning to his mother, said: 

“What else was it, mother, you wanted 


se, 


me to ask him? 





Boy, what the deuce was the matter with that ball?” 


yr 


’Twas a egg! 
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